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CHAPTEE I. 

If we except the great seas and the great momitain 
ranges, there are few spectacles in nature more im- 
pressive than a large extent of moorland such as is 
seen in the north of England, encumbered with low 
imeven masses of gray slate rock, and thinly dad 
with golden heath. How the wind sweeps over it on 
a day when the sky is covered with gray clouds, and 
how the gorse bends to and fro in the blast till the 
whole moor seems like a rolling sea! And how weird 
and solepin it looks when the snow has covered it in 
glittering white, which seems tenfold more dazzling 
from the contrast of the brown heath and gray rock^ 
which only receive patches of the snow that lies so 
thickly around! 

B 
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It was at the border of just such a moor that 
•Mowton Court stood. Now Mowton Court was a 
very old place, for it dated from a period but little 
later than the Conquest. Being built in the early- 
English style it had no claims to positive beauty, 
but had a sort of belle laideur of its own, as it stood 
between a grove of pines on one side, and on the 
other a group of cedars and copper beeches. 

Mowton had been built by a Norman family called 
De Moulton or De Multon — probably the same as 
that to which Sir Thomas de Multon who had the 
encounter with King Richard belonged — and some 
centuries after, it passed into the possession of Sir 
John Stangreave, *a truly valiant gentleman,' as he 
is styled in some old chronicle, and whom Henry V. 
rewarded for his bravery in the French wars by 
knighting him with his own sword, and bestowing 
on him the hand of the rich heiress, Catherine de 
Multon. Sir John's descendants weathered the 
storms of Henry VI.'s reign, though often driven 
into sore straits by their Lancastrian sympathies; 
they remained in exile after the battle of Barnet, in 
which they bore a part, until Richmond's landing, 
when they crossed over with him, and fighting at 
Bosworth, carved their way to the re-acquisition of 
Mowton with the sword. 
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They became very rich and powerful in their 
connty dtiring Henry Vn.'s reign; but when the sue-' 
ceeding one brought the so-called Reformation, the 
house divided against itself. The head of the femily 
adopted the new faith, while his brother remained 
constant to the old religion, and transmitted it to 
his descendants. 

The elder branch continued to live at their an- 
cestral home, in peace, plenty, and obscurity, until 
the reign of James I., when their then representative 
became a courtier, and was made a baronet. Sir 
James, the second baronet, served the royal cause 
with might and main during the civil wars ; but an 
Ironside bore him through and through at Naseby, 
and he was succeeded by his son Sir Henry, who 
served the same cause, and met with perhaps a worse 
fete. While carrying an important message by word 
of mouth from the general under whom he served to 
a brother in command, his disguise was penetrated, 
he was betrayed into the hands of a Puritan officer, 
and p^feJ lapng ^ ^ jo^ m <,. w» 
but nineteen) to betraying his general's trust. So 
the last of the elder line slept with his fathers, and 
the Catholic Stangreaves became the baronets of 
Mowton. 

But at the time my story begins, in the year 
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18 — , they were represented by a young girl, who 
dwelt at Mowton with her 'mother, Lady Margaret, 
who was descended from a French family of which 
it was said that they had all the grace of aristocracy 
without its pride. Few women could have been 
better suited than she was to be alone at the head 
of a house; she had been left a widow while her child 
was very yoimg, and had managed her education 
and looked after her as few women could have done. 

She possessed two qualities which rarely go to- 
gether, gentleness and energy, and I think it must 
have been these gifts that gave her face such pla- 
cidity and strength. It was a very pleasant face to 
look upon ; a little thin and pointed now, but a per- 
fect oval, with such a sweet mouth and thoughtful 
blue eyes. It was easy to see hers was not one of 
those restless fiery natures which exhaust their youth 
so soon ; she looked a good deal younger than she 
was, because she had never known the struggles of 
a divided will. Simplicity was the pervading trait 
of her character; she had but one wish, one object; 
love of duty was her ruling passion. 

Her daughter Agnes was unlike any one else in 
the family. It is always difficult to describe the 
himian face; the more winning a countenance may 
be, the more its charm seems to elude definition; and 
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this was especially true of Agnes. You could not 
tell what it was made* her so pretty — ^whether it 
was her soft sweet eyes, that gleamed and twinkled, 
when she was pleased, that glistened so large, 
so deep, so full of mournful expression when she 
was sad, or else the lovely smile that lighted up 
her delicate features like a glow of sunfihine. Hers 
was a face that borrowed half its beauty from its 
sparkling, tantalising changefolness ; you thought 
each mood of feeling that was reflected there be- 
came it best, and felt disappointed when another 
came to chase it away; but even in repose it was 
wondrously fair, small, and perfectly oval, with 
daintily-carved features, and that pure transparent 
complexion, 

* Che non e pallidezza ma candore,' 

enhanced by long drooping lashes and dark well- 
defined brows, that contrasted with the sunny golden 
tresses that came clustering over her smooth clear 
forehead. There was that in her face, her slight 
figure, her small thin hands, which betokened a deli- 
cate, sensitive organisation; but in her quiet com- 
posed bearing, her quick pliant movements, her clear 
full imfaltering voice, there was an immistakable 
stamp of energy, a certain unfailing elasticity. 
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Long Tears before she ezifited, her anowtorB had 
been caUed the EtraightforwrBrd, rtabbcnn Stan- 
greaves ; and there was aomething in her beaxxng, 
for all her gentle grace, that reminded one of the 
ancient epithet. And not only in outward aeeming, 
but in the depths of her nature, did she inherit those 
&milj characteristics; there was. not a particle of 
duplicity in her. Agnes seldom deceived heiael^ 
and never deceived others; her head was too dear 
for the former, her heart was too gen^t)ii8 for tiie 
latter. And it was not alone in words and deeda 
that she loved trath, but in ideas also; and the 
slightest taint of fidsehood in an opinion, in wiiich 
matters of faith were even indirectlj involved, was 
positively painM to her. She had a way of seeing 
both sides of a question and making up her mind on 
it in a moment; so being well acquainted with a 
great many subjects, she had a whole host of opin- 
ions which were at least consistent, and, as a vety 
clever friend of hers remarked, ^she could hold her 
own on any subject whatever.' 

Her mind was developed early, for she had been 
almost always with those who were older than her- 
self. As a child, the only friend and playmate of 
her own years Agnes ever had was Lady Beatrice 
LyfTtou, between whose £stmily and her own there 
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had long existed a sort of hereditary friendship, 
cemented by one or two intermarriages, so that 
though they were not cousins, they called each 
other so. 

When their intimacy began,.Beatrice was a shght, 
lithesome, elfin-looking child, with bright starry eyes, 
dark glossy masses of chestnut hair that were always 
in a graceful disorder, and a silvery ringing laugh ; 
she seemed all made of smiles and irrepressible 
laughter. Graoefiil, passionate, and proud, with a 
pride which was deeper and stronger than that of 
childhood, there was a strange fSs^cination in her 
wilful gleeful ways; her wildest mirth was never 
boisterous, and the childish fits of anger that shook 
her slight frame had a sort of tragic dignity* Her 
brother caUed her Lady Disdain, in memory of 
Shakespeare's Beatrice, her father's pet name for her 
was *Passion-Flower;' it were hard to tell which 
name described her best. 

Of late years the two girls had seen compara- 
tively little of each other. Beatrice was grown up 
and in the world long before Lady Margaret could 
persuade herself to emerge from the almost clois- 
tered retirement in which she and her daughter had 
hitherto Uved. So the days glided by at Mowton 
one like another— happy, tranquil, useful. 



Ai(f4^^ wonUl tmv« never wished them 
^/r hft^i $Am $uA lntr )M;l//ved books ; and b^ter fltilly 
0^ f^^^ff wUifm Uu*M tirightened at her apptoafdi; 
MtA ^^Mri t,t utl, ilii$ i'Sin\m\ close by the house^ whoe 
n\m t'^fuUi i»Mrry hitr yiyn or sorrows at any hour of 
ilii4i iiiijff nMf/l ¥f\mrt9f at Mass or Benediction, her sweet 
^tA^m mmmt^\ Uf float upwards and mingle with the 

Ah4 mt Imr life flowed on, calm and deep, un- 
iftmSAMl hy litiy distiirUng or evil influences; it 
ininUi l/M <f/;rriparod to a clear mountain lake, which 
f^tUinis naught tnii the over-changing heavens, the 
minwy iimuiU n( winter, the golden haze of summer, 
i\nt ruHH»i^ Imv^H and starry nights of autumn. 

Would It bu always thus! That was the question 
l«hu now ofiun asked herself. There came across 
h»r a vaguu filling of expectation, that sort of timid 
MigiAYU^HH with which the mind in its first £reshness 
antlulpatoN the world's realities. She would watch 
thu Nun*N rays move round the dial, and it seemed to 
her that they went sluggishly ; she would listen to 
the loud tiokuig of the great clock, and every beat 
of the panduhuu and every beat of her heart seemed 
to bear her nearer to things imknown, unutterable ; 
she would hearken to the low sobbing sound of the 
wind muuug the pine-trees, and it seemed to her as 
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if it were breathing to them in an awenstruck whisper 
the secret of her destiny. 

And so one January night, as the moonbeams 
were glistening on the snow-covered moor, Agnes 
stood at her window, gazing at the stars that were 
shining their brightest up in the clear sky. It was 
the sort of night to make even the most thoughtless 
think, and as Agnes stood there she softly repeated 
the lines : 

' As these white robes are soiled and dark 

To yonder shining ground, 
Or this faint taper's earthly spark 

To yonder argent round, 
So shines my soul before the Lamb, 

My spirit before Thee ; 
So in mine earthly house I am 

To what I hope to be.* 

It was no wonder if she were grave, for that 
January night, the eve'of her patron saint, was also 
the anniversary of her birth ; and though it was but 
the eighteenth that had passed over her head, grow- 
ing older is always a serious matter, it brings so 
plainly before us the great question — are we grow- 
ing better? 

'Life is so long, and there is no royal road to 
heaven !' she said, as she turned from the window. 

Poor little exile, sighing thus early after thy 
€Oimtry, what will befall thee ? Rest yet awhile in 
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thy peacefal home, for the world will sooii rammon 
thee to its battle-field. 

Life is fall of wonders ; some mre joyoiu^ aome 
are intensely sorrowfuL others again are maiked 
evidences of merer. And among these last^ snreljr 
we may nmnber our ignorance of fiitority. It aeems 
so strange that we, who can view the present like a 
map spread out before our eyes, who can make tlie 
past, whether our own or that of the world, pees 
before us like a procession, with its long line of fiuni* 
liar faces and sound of many Toices — ^that we, I say, 
who can do all this, should yet know as little of 
what the next moment may bring; as do the birds 
of the air or the beasts of the field. But would we 
have it otherwise if we could? No; because the 
pain of presentiment shows us how much greater 
would be that of distinct foreknowledge. ^Poor 
soutenir la vue des choses futures il &ut Stre saint 
ou prophite ;' and so we all feel more or less. Had 
Agnes known all that was to happen to her, would 
she, eculd she, have slept so peacefiilly that night? 



CHAPTER n. 

Some months later a carriage with a pair of stately 
grays might have been seen standing before the 
door of Lady Margaret's town house. It was not 
her own carriage, but that of a very near friend. 
Lady Mount Alton ; and I cannot better define Lady 
Mount Alton than by stating that she was the wife 
of one of the most important — ^but, perhaps, in strict- 
ness, I ought to have said remarkable — statesmen of 
the day. For thinking people were of opinion that 
Lord Mount Alton had not done what could be ex- 
pected from him — as they put it, * his services were not 
commensurate with his gifts, nor was his influence 
commensurate with his services.' A leader of his party, 
a brilliant orator, a popular landlord, there seemed 
nevertheless a sort of incompleteness in his career. 
Yet he was no disappointed placeman, no politician 
'shelved' for nepotism and cabal. Men sometimes 
spoke of him as a brilliant failure, and practical 
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people said pityingly that his was a picturesque 
character. Now, as picturesque characters are scarce 
at present in public life, I shall make no apology for 
sketching him. 

Ralph Edward Lyffifcon, Earl of Mount Alton, was 
the first of his family who had achieved political 
distinction ; but he was by no means the first who 
had borne part in his country's history. The Lyfi"- 
tons were une de ces families en velours rouge cramoisi, 
an old historical line, who had borne themselves 
bravely at every battle where England had fought 
and bled. They were a singular race, managing to 
combine with qualities that caused them to be con- 
sidered as types of aristocracy faults of a very op- 
posite nature. Their tastes were coarse, but their 
manners were refined; they were deep drinkers, 
but they were splendid soldiers ; they were pitiless 
in inflicting pain, but they were unflinching in en- 
during it; they were proud, but exquisitely cour- 
teous; they were prodigal of their own, but they 
were strictly just towards others ; they were cool- 
headed, but hot-hearted ; above all, they willed in- 
tensely. They all took life in earnest; there had 
been no triflers among them. People said they 
went through life at a hand-gallop, and got over a 
difficulty as if it were a sunk fence. They were 
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emphatically strong men — ^their good and evil were 
alike of large growth ; but I fear the evil overtopped 
the good. Their names shone more brightly in the 
annals of their country than in the traditions of 
their home. But peace be to them ; they are dead 
and gone, and we are not writing their history, but 
that of their latest representative. 

He was left by the death of his parents in the 
charge of his paternal grandfather: not the bright- 
est example that could be placed before the eyes of 
youth, but who was no worse than the generation 
to which he belonged. This Earl was very fond and 
proud of Balph ; the more so for the large amount 
of Greek and Latin which he managed to acquire 
without any apparent trouble; the boy seemed to 
imKbe knowledge with the air. Perhaps, also, a 
decided taste for horses and horse-races which Ralph 
displayed very early, strengthened the tie between 
the Earl and his heir ; there came a time, however, 
when it nearly snapped that tie. 

Ralph's youth praved far purer than could have 
been expected from his education and early sur- 
roundings, but the hereditary taste led him into 
betting, and it so befell that one day he and his 
grandfather lost heavily on a race. Now the heir 
of the Lyfilons, though he liked racing, had a horror 
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of debt ; so to avoid that predicament he went to 
the head of his house, told him * the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth,' ending by a re- 
quest for an increase to his allowance. For the first 
time in his life the Earl stormed at him; vowed that 
he would not give an extra penny ; that his money 
was barely suflScient for himself without indulging 
the bad propensities of a spoilt boy, who was sure 
to prove a disgrace to the peerage ; and for a whole 
year they did not see each other. 

The younger repented long before the year was 
out, but did not sue for pardon. He meant to have 
maintained this distance until he should have cleared 
off all his obligations ; but while he was luxuriating 
in his pride, the Earl fell dangerously ill, and the 
heart of each was softened, so that they became once 
more all they had been to each other. 

But this set Lord Mount Alton thinking on the 
career of frivolity and extravagance that seemed 
the destiny of his petted heir ; he did not like the 
idea of it for him, though he could not break with 
it himself. And so he said one day to Ralph, * Why 
don't you do something with yourself I You won't 
find it answer to go hunting and dancing through 
life. Take my word for it, that sort of thing soon 
tires one.' And from that day it became matter of 
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consideration in the family what the heir -apparent 
was to do. Now the only two callings which a 
Lyflfton conld be expected to follow were states- 
manship and arms ; between these paths, therefore, 
lay Kalph's choice, and as the young gentleman ex- 
pressed his opinion that * Parliament would be just 
the thing to suit him,' the matter was settled, and 
henceforth the house ofLyflftonwasto be represented 
in the nation's council. For two years he heard, 
and saw, and said nothing ; when at length he spoke, 
it was proved he had not been silent for lack of 
aught to say. It was certainly an unusually good 
beginning, and immediately gained for him ^ the ear 
of the House.' But his voice alone might have se- 
cured him that privilege, for it was one of the most 
perfect with which an orator was ever gifted. Dis- 
tinct but not loud, clear and flexible but never shrill, 
with a certain fresh silvery ring in it which was 
thoroughly English, it at once chained the attention. 
Having heard it, you longed to hear it again ; and 
night after night were elderly members beguiled 
from a sound sleep on the back benches by the ex- 
pectation that young LyfiFton was going to speak. 

He himself was astonished at his own decided 
success ; he had entered Parliament because he saw 
nothing better before him, and though he meant to 
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be useftd, he had not looked forward to distinguish- 
ing himself. Need we then say how pleasant the 
surprise was ? From his grandfather's approval to 
the congratulations at his club, and the more guarded 
praise which the leaders of his party let fall from 
their golden lips, all was delightful. 

We do not intend to follow Mr. Lyffton through 
each stage of his career; suffice it to say that his 
political ^guides, philosophers, and friends' early 
recognised him as one of their most gifted disciples, 
and soon bestowed upon him one of those places 
which generally fall to the lot of fledgling statesmen. 
Never had prime minister a more splendid auxiliary ; 
his eloquence continued to increase in force and 
brilliancy, but it was gradually developing an im- 
petuosity and a certain fierce humour which gained 
for him the name of the * modem Hotspur.' 

He had the sort of talent which is sure to excite 
bitter enmity in those against whom it is directed. 
Most people liked him, however ; they imagined his 
haughtiness to be the simple consciousness of genius, 
and his impetuosity to be the fervour of sincerity. 
Besides, his eloquence had often a glow of feeling 
and a sparkle of fancy which seemed to reveal the 
man's inner nature, to discover the individual be- 
neath the orator; and what charm can compare 
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with that of those short bright glimpses which show 
the human being, not as he is, but as he might be? 
But all this had passed like a glorious dream. He 
made a false step in the path of ambition ; he dis- 
appointed the hopes that had been formed for him ; 
he lost the warm hearts which had hailed his first 
successes. He made a sacrifice to what he considered 
duty, and the people believed he had listened to the 
voice of class prejudice. In himself he was almost 
the same he had ever been ; though now past middle 
age there was still about him 

* The open truth and fiery vehemence of youth.* 

He had a kindly genial nature, glowing imagination, 
strong convictions on every subject, and a great 
deal of pride, though not of the darkest subtlest 
kind. He had inspired far stronger antipathies than 
he himself ever entertained. If he admired a man's 
talents or conduct, or if he set but little value on his 
intellectual and moral qualities. Lord Mount Alton 
was sure to say so, whether he made that man his 
£riend or foe. He had a great deal of what the 
French call esprit de salon ; a decided turn for banter 
and a vein of irony in conversation. There was 
something very pleasant in his manner, with its 
mixture of stateliness and franknesa; sometimes 
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people said he mounted stilts; we think he yvas 
provided with them by nature, and that they became 
him. 

Lady Mount Alton was a decided contrast to her 
lord; there was little that was striking about her. 
She was of a very gentle yielding disposition ; one 
of those natures that are only strong through their 
affections. Hers was by no means a marked cha- 
racter, for she had never been placed in any circiun- 
stances to call forth decided qualities. But Lord 
Mount Alton had energy enough for two, and so 
they were well suited to go through life together. 
Indeed, we think they never had any difference of 
opinion or temper ; she was well pleased to let him 
have his own way in everything he cared about. 
She loved just suflSciently to make life happy in his 
companionship, and to have the utmost confidence 
in his judgment. He had idolised and was still very 
fond of her ; if he had experienced any disenchant- 
ment, their children had come to fill up the void it 
had made. 

Lord Lyffton, the eldest, had, when our story 
opens, been some years in Parliament ; but this is 
not the fittest occasion to speak of him ; suffice it to 
say, that the Earl's favourite was his daughter. 
Lady Beatrice, whom he petted, scolded, and man- 
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aged after his own fashion; that is, in so far as 
the young lady would let herself be managed. 
Being a beauty and an only daughter, clever withal, 
and exceedingly well dowered, it was no wonder 
if Lady Beatrice had a good opinion of herself, and 
held her own way in most matters. It was seldom 
her will came into collision with her father^s, but 
whenever that happened, the EarFs resolution was 
pretty sure to yield before hers. She was a maidea 
fair, stately, and winsome as ever graced a noble 
line; what marvel if she were a little spoiled I 
Society was completely divided about her; people 
either liked her very much or did not like her at all. 
Of her beauty there could not be two opinions; it 
was all very well for women to pick it in pieces, 
but you could tell from the way in. which they did 
so, the little defects they made much of, that they 
were hard pushed to find a fault. They could not 
deny that her figure was perfectly moulded in its 
slight nymph-like proportions, that her head was 
exquisitely shaped, and graceftdly poised on her 
long white neck. Many might have envied her 
clear sunny southern complexion, or the soft tresses 
of her chestnut hair that were so deftly braided, 
* coming with a sweeping curve over her queenly 
arched brow, that rose,fcdl of strength and nobleness. 



jk^yyr^ ^^ l^i^ ^^^^ deep-«et« whidi sfMurkled like 
/fismumdi wben she smfled. and had in repoee some* 
akm^ of the dear cold glitter of agate. Wliat 
4iEh^i^ rd^AfAsr they were, I cannot exacUv teD, bat 
f tfKncj ikej were gray; they had a sort of miconi- 
P^ftM^ ^ncination as they glanced at yon from 
}f^fn^adh the shade of long corling lashes, that were 

* Uke OBto imj8 of dftrknon.* 

Ut^ were eyen at once veiled and bright; that 
mt>9ffi^ to read everything, bnt revealed nothing. 
%o^ ijfp fpihtm the real state of her mind yon had to 
^/ftmnh the ^1/Jicate sensitive lines of her month, 
ii$Hi vfi^fh Hfp soft and sweet when she smiled, so 
hhr^ M$d f$i4im when she was displeased. It was a 
y^/ jf^rfd'j^ month, with a proud curling upper-lip 
M^iWi wfiH ({Hiifi in keeping with 

^ Tb« iMigold light of her proud eyes.* 

Ari/1 all ibiM is but a poor description of a face 
iSiHi t'4m\i\ tuti lie forgotten ; radiant, dazzling, per- 
IfUiMing, t{\uusn\y in its mirth, and winning even in 
it# \mnyfiii\imi moments. One could imagine such a 
fiuu$ iti have licen the leading-star of many a brave 
irmAmirUii] knight ; one could imagine him winning 
tfkmti and riches, the praise of monarchs, the prayers 
of monks, the warm thanks of the oppressed, the 
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goodwill of all men, for its sake. One could believe 
that it would rise before him every night and every 
morning, the first and last of his waking thoughts. 
But, heaven help the poor knight 1 one could not 
think the deep gray eyes would ever look on him in 
love or sorrow, that the fair face would grow a shade 
paler for his sake, unless indeed he lay wounded and 
dying. 

But I forget. My Lady Beatrice is not a maiden 
of romance, but a thoroughbred young English lady 
of the nineteenth century. Let me proceed to de- 
scribe her as such. Of course she was well informed, 
but, what is not a matter of course, she was really 
clever. She had her father's quickness of percep- 
tion, his hxunour, and his frankness of mind, with a 
little more than his frankness of manner. Frank, 
gracious, lively, somewhat given to banter with 
those she liked, she was intensely chilling and re- 
pulsive towards those who did not please her. Timid 
or clever people could get on with her very well, but 
to pretension of all kinds she was inexorable ; there 
was at times something crushing about that slight 
girl. She had all the pluck of the LyfiFtons, and could 
depend upon herself in most emergencies. She could 
break a horse, row a boat, or fire a pistol if need 
were, but she never made the least parade of those 
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accompUshmentB. Though she liked dancing, she 
liked a good gallop across coimtiy better, and neiilier 
of the«e tastes prevented her thoroughly enjoying 
and appreciating poetry, music, and the whole world 
of art. 

But iiie noble EarFs horses are pawing the ground 
impatiently this bright May morning, or what is caUed 
morning in fe^hionable London. We must not keep 
fbam waiting longer. Presently Lady Mount Alton 
^nt^rs tbiB carriage with her daughter and Agnes. 

^ To the Boyal Academy,* says Lady Beatrice, as 
iim «*ep« are put up, and they drive away. 

When they reached the unsightly palace of Art, 
Himy i]9et a great many of their acquaintance going 
in ao4 ocming out. All had something to say about 
a portrait o( Lady Beatrice, which was one of that 
y(^/» gemii. When they had disengaged themselves 
from tb# erowd, and proceeded a little farther, they 
eame &ee to &ce with a gentleman whom Lady Mount 
Alton and her daughter greeted after the foshion of 
intimate friend«, and who was introduced to Agnes 
ae Mr* Oarewe. 

Agnes had the feminine faculty of taking men- 
tally a person's photograph at a glance ; and so she 
•aw in a moment that Mr. Carewe was of medium 
height, with an open, honest, fresh young face, kindly 
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blue eyes, a higli broad forehead shaded by abundant 
brown hair ; a shapely Roman nose and a firmly-cut 
mouth gave character and significance to a counten- 
ance which would otherwise have been merely good- 
natured. 

Agnes had also a certain way of reading charac- 
ters, for which she often blamed herself. Her first 
■impression of a person was always strong, and gen- 
erally proved true. Whether it were an inspiration 
or a temptation she could not tell, but she was al- 
ways attracted or repelled by any one at first sight. 
On this occasion she formed a decidedly favourable 
opinion of Mr. Carewe. 

After saying a few words to her, he turned to 
Lady Beatrice. 

* I have been contemplating your picture all the 
morning,' he said with a pleasant smile. 

' Dear me, how useftdly you have been employed 1' 
she rejoined. *But here is some one who has not 
seen it since it was finished.' 

* I think you'll be disappointed, Miss Stangreave,' 
and he turned to Agnes. * The picture is very well 
for a picture, but beside the original — ' 

' 0, we all know what comes next,' Beatrice in- 
terrupted. * Spare us, and let Agnes judge for her- 
sel£' 



u 

Mt*4 tm ih^ wectt tiircmgli liie iykhd, Ae added in a 

^W)/f «^y<mbe 00 ndicalaiis? Ton knowlhaie 
^y/ff/fAmMPUiM fr<jm old friends.^ 

*' I fmf^ Y^m otdy care to reo^e them fixmi new 

'i 4^i iftUa$d to notice anything so spitefoL 
tM Hpi^ fHi^ muii idttipidities, you will cease to be 
^ (^i /i^ ^ fmw ffm$d. But after all,' she added, 
•' rt^ j# ^ pmMmk*f9ii wliidi might defeat its own 
Hi4 ? i fHH^ AmfSm ^nf^^hmg more terrible.' 

■ i W^i pf^ w^/*M 4/tSne what a compliment isy 
M^ ?// M^^^f t M^y Mroid the offence/ he said peni- 

' #//^ />/« fc^^/w very well ; it is a piece of flat- 
^Hif^ m^^MH^ii^^^nmt^UH/^ — humbug, in rfiort ; every- 
il^j^ iM/ M m$¥tmkf and insinioere, and untrue.' 

^*tii^ Wimi I littered wa« no compliment at all; 
H i¥H0 0imptff M i/iMHmmt truism/ 

^tM/ I 4^m% WkM truisms— they are intensely 

Sufi hf \h)t^ iUm i\uiy\mA arrived before the pic- 
iMf^i \i WHM (H^ittfUiiy Hkb Lady Beatrice, and did 
mttpi^i Hu^Ui^ in itm (HfUfttring of her face i but what 
Hih pUH^iil^^ UUfii luit randonsA was the bright intelli- 
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gence, the look, half mirth, half scorn, the strange 
indefinable haimting charm. At least so one of those 
who were gazing at the portrait seemed to think, for 
Mr. Carewe remarked : 

* Yes, it's as like as it can stare, to use a common 
expression ; but as to being a ^ood likeness I It is 
your face dtpoiix%i^ 

* Now, please, cease,' ss^id Beatrice ; * I don't mean 
to be discussed any more. So come on, Agnes ; you 
have looked at it quite as much as the subject re- 
quires, and we'll show you something more worth the 
trouble of staring at.' 

It was an average Exhibition, and when they had 
laughed at some absurdities, wondered at a picture 
by Mr. Millais, quoted Mr. Buskin, and condemned 
one or two glaring pre-Raphaelite novelties in parrot- 
like red and green, there seemed little to attract 
their attention, fer less their admiration, imtil Mr. 
Carewe made them notice what he called ' a delicious 
bit of moonlight;' and even Lady Beatrice's eyes 
lighted up when she recognised Sir Galahead kneel- 
ing, as the poet has described him, in a bark on a 
* lonely mountain mere,' while fer above in the moon- 
lit sky floated a vision of angels bearing the Holy 
Grael. 

^Howbeautifol it is !' murmured Agnes to hete^^lt. 
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*lt IB ^ery lovely/ said Beatrice, 'Such a per- 
fect rendering of Tennyson's Knes/ 

* And what a wonderful effect of moonlight I' ob- 
served Mr. Carewe, * The quiet glittering lake and 
bleak lonely moor go for a great deal too. It would 
not be half so impressive if Sir Galahead were kneel- 
ing inaglow of sunset in the midst of a rich landscape/ 

* I think I should prefer the simset/ Lady Bea- 
trice remarked. 'It is very magnificent, very sug- 
gestive.' 

* What an influence the beauty of snow and moon- 
light seems to have on Tennyson I He describes best 
the phases of feeling with which they harmonise,' 
said Agnes. 

* I don't care for moonlight, it is so much asso- 
ciated with insipidity. Every schoolgirl goes into 
raptures about the moon.' 

*My dear Lady Beatrice, might you not say the 
same of eyes ? Every one has eyes, you know, and 
there has been a great deal of insipidity said and 
written about them : they are quite commonplace.' 

* 0, 1 know that very well.' 

* Nevertheless, you would be sorry to be without 
them V 

She smiled good-humouredly. 

* I don't want to be so unlike my neighbours as 
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all that ; but it seems so stupid to admire what every 
one else does/ 

* Then you ought only to admire what is ugly ; 
and on that principle, how can you* admire the suni' 

* Ah, I take a high groimd there- I think no one 
admires the sun as they ought, that no one can do it 
justice.' 

* Don't you think Milton could, and Claude also, 
among painters f 

*Well, Milton perhaps, but not Claude. No 
3)ainter can ever picture the sun ; it is too much to 
expect of canvas and yellow ochre.' 

*0 shade of Turner, heardest thou ever such 
heresy in Art f exclaimed Mr. Carewe. * I had no idea 
you were a Gheber, Lady Beatrice.' 

* I am more than half a fire-worshipper,' she re- 
joined. 

The time passed quickly enough; so much so, 
that Mr. Carewe, suddenly remembering he had pro- 
mised to take a foreign friend to some place, dis- 
<50vered he ought to have been with him an hour 
before, and hurried off to meet him. 

* Good-bye,' said Lady Beatrice. * I shall know 
how much your word is worth henceforth.' 

* Good-bye, Mr. Carewe,' said Lady Mount Alton. 
■* I hope we shall see you at dinner to-mottor^ I 
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The sun was setting as Ladj Mount Alton's 
carriage crossed the Park, and of course it was the 
strong glare that made Lady Beatrice hold her para- 
sol so low down over her face ; but there was a strange 
soft light in her eyes, and the lines of her mouth 
were curling with a dreamy smile. Whatever her 
thoughts were, they seemed to be pleasant and ab- 
sorbing; for she did not speak, except when they 
left Agnes at home ; and then, when they had ar- 
rived at their own house, she ran upstairs to her own 
room, singing to herself the while, and then she went 
straight to the long full-size glass that stood there. 
For a moment she remained fixed, with such a bright 
sweet smile on her lips as she exclaimed, * After all^ 
it 1008 a pleasant truism.' 



CHAPTEE m. 

There are some people who bear about them a spell 
before which everything but the most inveterate 
malice or envy yields ; some people whom it is im- 
possible to dislike. Sometimes the bad possess this 
spell, and we call it an unaccountable fascination ; 
with them it seems to be a sort of intoxicating poison. 
Sometimes it is given to the good, and with them it 
seems a delicious cordial that cheers and strengthens. 
It is a strong indefinable charm, which glosses over 
badness, and is to real worth what the setting is to 
the stone, or the perfume to the flower. 

Well, Johnnie Carewe, as his friends liked best to 
call him, possessed this spell, and indeed the power 
it gives could not have been in safer hands than his. 
He had a sunny kindly disposition; true as steel, 
open as the day, generous and refined in thought, 
word, and deed. Those who knew him best said 
they could not tell which to admire most, his head or 
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hiM heart. Ho was imaginatiye, but never nnprao- 
ticttl ; (xiol -headed, but never cold-hearted. In a 
i/ioTiieiit he Haw how a thing ought to be done, and 
tried to do it according to his best. He was very 
fond of giving pleasure, but more so of doing good^ 
and, wluit is very rare with kindly people, he always 
kejit possibility in view. Though he would do a 
great deal for others, he never expected them to do 
anything for him ; he himself was the last person in 
his own thoughts. So it came to pass that no one 
was astonished at his doing and saying things whieb 
would have been considered extraordinary in any 
one else. People seemed to consider they had an im- 
prescriptible right to his time and attention. Though 
no one could give better advice, he never thrust his 
opinion on any one, but when asked gave it in such 
a simple, straightforward, friendly way, with such en- 
tire sympathy and utter absence of conceit, that it was 
a pleastire to consult him. I don't think he ever gave 
a person what is commonly called * a piece of one's 
mind ;' he never told an unpleasant truth unless there 
was absolute necessity. He had taken to heart these 
words of a saint, * II vaut mieux taire ime v^rit^ que 
de la dire avec mauvaise gr&ce ;' and these others, 
* II faut meme renoncer k faire le bien plutot que de 
le faire en bataillant.' 
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There was a rare mixture of strength and gentle- 
ness in his nature. • He was humble -minded, but 
strong-willed, or rather he seemed to have no will 
but for duty, so easily, almost carelessly, did he bend 
in ordinary circumstances to the will of others. With 
a large fortune and a very good social position, he 
valued them only in so much as they enabled him to 
be of use. At the outset of his life he had possessed 
nothing more than a competence, but since the death 
of an uncle, who had unexpectedly made him his 
heir (setting aside a scapegrace cousin), he found 
himself owner of considerable landed property both 
in England and Ireland. For such a nature ^ duties 
brighten into privileges,' and it was liis greatest hap- 
piness, as it was his chiefest occupation, to do all he 
could for the poor : 

' Large was hia bounty, and his sonl sincere.* 

If there were one trait about him more marked 
than another, it was joyousness ; a sweet lightness 
of spirit which seemed to carry him, as on wings, 
over the troubles and vexations of life. The world 
had not bestowed on him this gift, and so the world 
could not rob h\m of it. Lord Mount Alton had al- 
ways shown the greatest friendship for Johnnie's 
father, who, at his death, made the Earl his son's 
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guardian. And so Johnnie^ as a boy, had a sort of 
home at Femlea, where he spent some of his happiest 
days, in that frame of mind which, as Shakespeare 
puts it, dreams of misfortune, and wakens itself with 
laughing. 

Femlea, Lord Mount Alton's &vourite oountry 
seat, was a pleasant place ; a fine stately house, and 
a lovely park with wellnstocked preserves. But there 
are many houses as stately, and many parks more 
lovely, in England. Why, then, did Johnnie Carewe 
prefer it to any other place in the three kingdoms? 
Why, when he was away from it, did he look forward 
to returning there ? Why, when he was there, did 
he sigh to think of his departure ? Why did any 
letter from Femlea make his face light up ? Why 
had he persistently refused the most flattering, the 
most brilliant invitations, that he might be there 
while others were destroying grouse in Scotland, or 
yachting at Cowes, or hunting at Melton, or waltz- 
ing at Brighton, or shooting over the Campagna at 
Rome ? 

The fact is, to him it was a sort of enchanted 
land, where a foiry queen made the sun shine more 
brightly, and the flowers bloom fairer, and the birds 
sing more sweetly than anywhere else. And this 
fairy queen was Lady Beatrice. As a child she had 
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a decided influence over all who came in contact with 
her, but this was especially exercised over him. He 
was nearer, much nearer, to her in age than her bro- 
ther was, and as children they were inseparable in 
play and mischief. When he was at Fernlea for the 
holidays, he would follow her about like a lapdog ; 
he it was who rowed her on the lake, who completed 
the education of her favoinite Maltese Skye, who hu- 
moured and anticipated her every wish. And Lady 
Disdain, with an instinct prophetic of future triumphs, 
would order him about, and laugh at him and tease 
him, in her own graceful piquante way- Then later 
it was he who would break the first horse she rode, 
and who taught her how to drive her little pony- 
carriage. And neither Lord nor Lady Mount Alton 
thought there was anything strange in all this. 
When Beatrice was a child every one was taken with 
her; and then their intercourse as they grew up was 
so simply, gradually modified, that there was nothing 
alarming in it to their parental ambition. But there 
was no change in Johnnie's feeling: the delicate, 
haughty, high-bred girl was the same to him as the 
lovely, wayward, passionate child had been. He still 
loved her with all his heart, but it was with a graver, 
more watchful affection. He was conscious of her 
faidts; perhaps he exaggerated them to himself. He 
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was a little afraid of her influence over him ; for he 
thought she would fain bend every one to her "will; 
and what if her will and hid duty should ever come 
in collision? Rut he would have done or suffered 
anji;hing for her happiness — anything save "wrong. 
AVith the patient humility of his natmre, he doubted 
whether she could care for him beyond kindly good- 
will ; and besides, there was deep in his heart a fiind 
of that illusive treasure called hope, which he did not 
dare to discount, lest he should lose it all. 

In the mean while, he saw Lady Beatrice nearly 
every day ; some time or other they were sure to 
meet, either dming her morning ride in the Park, or 
her afternoon drive, or at some of the gaieties she 
went to night after night. And many a more impar- 
tial judge than he might have puzzled over her de- 
meanour towards him. She was fond of laughing at 
him when he was present, combating his opinions, 
and criticising his tastes ; but when he was absent, 
the luckless wight who ventured a word of depre- 
ciation, much less ridicide, anent Johnnie, was sure 
to draw on himself all the light artillery of her sar- 
casm. She was undoubtedly fond of admiration, 
receiving it as her due in a careless gleeful way; 
but anything like a compliment from him seemed to 
give her positive pain, something akin to embarrass- 
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ment. Sometimes, strong in the old tie between 
them, he would, in the form of a general reflection, 
manage to convey a reproof to her ; and on these oc- 
casions Lady Beatrice would listen demurely enough. 
But we do not think she took these sermons in dis- 
guise much to heart, for after one of them she was 
sure, when he was not present, to be more lively than 
ever ; more sparkling, but less frigid, more irresist- 
ible, but less wilfiil. Truly it was passing strange, 
that moralising seemed rather to intoxicate than 
sober her. Such is not generally the effect of ser- 
mons, be they lay or clerical. 

Now what can you make of all that? Her own 
mother could make nothing of it ; and as she found 
it a nut too hard for her wits to crack, she consulted 
Lord Mount Alton. 

It was the evening of the party to which Johnnie 
had been invited. The Earl arrived from the House 
shortly before dinner, and as he entered the drawing- 
room, where his wife was awaiting her guests, he 
found her with her eyes bent down, and her clasped 
hands resting on her velvet dress, looking the very 
picture of perplexity. 

Lord Mount Alton saw there was something 
wrong, so he said, 

' Great bore it sometimes is to have people. I 
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don't feel in the humour for it often ; I daresay yon 
don't feel inclined for it either just now.' 

To this gentle hint that a confidence would be 
acceptable, Lady Mount Alton made no reply ; so he 
came to the point with, 

* What is the matter, my dear? You seem to be 
thinking of something.' 

' Well, I suppose I can think as well as other 
people V and she drew back her head. 

The Earl was in a vein of good-hmnour, so he 
said, 

* Of course you can, and a great deal better. But 
were you thinking of something disagreeable V 

*To tell the truth, I was. It seems to me — I 
must say I don't like our having Johnnie Carewe 
here so often.' 

* And why V the Earl asked in thorough astonish- 
ment. 

* Why, on account of Beatrice.' 

* I don't understand you, my dear. You surely 
don't think she's in love with him V 

* I do think they like each other,' she answered 
slowly, and with emphasis. 

* Like each other ! of course they do ; they have 
been together since they were children. But as to 
anything more — * 
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Lady Mount Alton shook her head. 
' It seems to me that Johnnie would be very glad 
to make Beatrice his wife.' 

* He has not said anything to that purport/ ex- 
claimed Lord Mount Alton, a good deal excited. 

* No, but I judge from his manner.' 

* Nonsense, my dear ; what would you have him 
to be towards a girl who was always like his sister ? 
Take my word for it, they have seen too much of 
each othei: for that sort of thing.' 

* Let me remind you,' Lady Mount Alton observed 
drily, * that I have more opportunities of seeing them 
together, and of noting different things, than you 
have.' 

* Now, I should like to know what these different 
things are.' 

* You would laugh at me if I were to tell you.' 

* I must beg you to put those ideas out of your 
head. The mischief, if there be any, has been done 
long ago. There is no remedy for it now, that I can 
see. Don't you think we should be very like a pair 
of old fools if we were to give Johnnie up, after these 
long years that he has been like one of ourselves ? 
And above all, Beatrice would think it strange ; she 
would feel herself aggrieved ; and who knows Tjrhat 
amount of romance she might make out of it.' 
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* Well, I STippoBe you are right.' 

^ So we are agreed that in any case the best plan 
is to " keep never minding," as the Irish say.' 

And here Lady Beatrice entered, radiant in. her 
graceful toilette, cutting short a sentence that was 
on her mother's lips. 

Presently the guests began to arrive, among 
whom were Lady Margaret and Agnes. There 'were 
also the Duke and Duchess of Snowdon, and their 
son the Marquis of Helvellyn. Now it so happened 
that the latter was one of Beatrice's special aversionsy 
and she very unwillingly saw herself obliged to go 
downstairs in his company. He possessed in perfec- 
tion the two qualities which make a man most dis- 
agreeable, flippancy and conceit. Agnes, sitting 
opposite to him, pitied Beatrice for having to endure 
his shallow truisms and dreary pleasantries. But 
Beatrice did not trouble herself much about him ; she 
never took pains to conceal her dislikes. She always 
seemed to miss the point of his witticisms, and would 
fly off at a tangent to some other topic when he was 
in the midst of his grandest platitudes. 

Meanwhile Agnes, who was next Johnnie Carewe, 
found the companionship pleasant. He was very 
like her in tastes and opinions. She soon found that 
he had the same ideas of the world in general that 
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she had ; besides, he was devoid of that superficial 
way of thinking and speaking which was the pre- 
valent tone around her. She recognised in him that 
earnestness which formed the basis of her own cha- 
racter, and felt sure they would be great friends. 
And as Johnnie conversed with her, he began to 
think that, fair as her fece was, her mind was &irer 
still ; he thought she was like a firesh flower, very 
white and delicate ; a snowdrop, he would have said, 
but not the queenly Passion-Flower. 

After dinner the drawing-rooms were filled with 
a well-dressed crowd, for it was one of Lady Mount 
Alton's reception evenings. Being the first of those 
rather dreary dissipations Agnes had witnessed, she 
found it interesting ; but it, was not so pleasant when 
Lord Helvellyn came and spoke to her ; she could 
not tell why, but she shrank firom his good-nature, 
and resented his compliments. So she was stiff and 
monosyllabic, wishing all the time he would go and 
talk to some one else. Helvellyn was doing his best 
to entertain her, and was quite at a loss to account 
for her curt rejoinders ; so he concluded that the 
pretty head must be wofully empty, and troubled 
himself no farther. He stood a little aside, lean- 
ing against a statue, and presently Johnnie Carewe 
was bending over Agnes's chair. There was such 
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a continuous hum of conversation that he could 
not catch a word of what they said; but he aaw 
that AgncH looked animated, and laughed now and 
then. 

' It is a delightful evening,' he observed carelesfily 
to Lady Beatrice. * Your yoimg friend there seems 
to amuse herself greatly.' And he glanced cdgnifi- 
cantly towards Agnes and Johnnie. 

Beatrice's eyes followed his stealthily under the 
shade of their long lashes ; whatever she may have 
thought, they kept her secret. In another moment 
she was talking so gaily that he thought his arrow 
had failed to hit the mark ; but that was the only 
speech of Helvellyn's that Lady Beatrice ever difiK 
tinctly remembered. 

Soon after, the crowd that filled the rooms began 
to thin. Lady Margaret and Agnes were amongst 
the first departures. Presently Johnnie Carewe went 
away also, having contrived to say a few words to 
the lady of his thoughts ; and I think the tone and 
look with which Lady Beatrice wished him good* 
night can scarcely have been pleasant to his feelings,, 
or conducive to his repose. 

Never mind, honest Johnnie ; you have wandered 
in the enchanted gardens long enough. Awake I the 
rough, deep, mighty sea calls you. Its voice sounds. 
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hoarse and pitiless, its waves look cold, dark, over- 
whelming. They say it is treacherous. Never mind 
them : there is more danger in the smiling flowers, 
the palms and myrtles and orange-groves of Calypso's 
island, than in the storms and calms, the hollow roar 
and ceaseless movement of the ocean. Changeful it 
is, but not treacherous ; guide thy bark well, be brave 
and watohfiil and trustftd ; then the great deep will 
befriend thee, and will bear thee onward ; whether 
to the Ithaca of thy dreams I know not, but to some 
haven of rest assuredly. 

When the guests had. all departed. Lady Beatrice 
did not linger in the drawing-room, as was her wont, 
to chat with her father and mother, but wishing them 
good-night, retired, evidently not in the best spirits. 
And so day closed over persons who were destined 
to help or hinder each other in their journey through 
life. 

How wonderful are the ways in which human be- 
ings influence each other ! The attraction of planets, 
perturbing others at distances which it confuses us 
to think of, is but a small marvel compared to the 
influence of great men on other men, who are living 
thousands of miles apart from, or centuries of years 
after them. And for the average specimens, good or 
bad, of humanity, how marvellously, and in what 
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P diverse patterns, are the threads of their livee inter 

woven I 

■ 

^ Let us, then, stretch out our hands and open oui 

hearts one to another ; since, be it for evU, or be i1 
for good, we Kve not for ourselves alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

It was nine o'clock next morning when Lord LyflFton 
sat down to a solitary breakfast in his own study. 
Perhaps before we make acquaintance with him it 
may be well to glance roimd the apartment, as fur- 
nishing some indications of its occupant's tastes. 
There were none of the usual etceteras of a man's 
room — ^no portraits of race-horses, no boxing-gloves, 
no dog-whips, no array of pipes. There were but 
few ornaments, and even these were more in the 
nature of curiosities than works of art; there was but 
•one picture, and that a battle-piece. Evidently Lord 
Lyffton's aesthetic perceptions were not of the keen- 
est. A large closely-lined bookcase, a table covered 
with neatly-ranged papers and a pile of blue-books, 
indicated other pursuits than those of a dilettante. 

But it is time we should turn our attention to 
the owner of all this, who quietly awaits our noticie 
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nn ho (liM(!ttHH(3H Iiih morning repast, glancing over 
ilin (H)luiiitiH of u nowHpaper. 

A lull Nironf{ly-ma(lo man of some thirty years, 
with a fii(!() which at first sight seems ordinaiy 
oiiouj^h; with <jlear Saxon colour, tawny curling 
Huxoii hair, and inaHHivo Saxon features. That is 
all s but look again, and in that broad well-defined 
iorohoad, thoHc large deop-set gray eyes, as clear 
aN coldly brilliant uh his sister's, keen, searching, 
ttnfathotnablo ; in that strong curving jaw, that foil 
Nqnari^ chin, and those close-pressed lips, there is 
written an oarncHt self-contained character; more 
of jndgmont than imagination, more of will than of 
fooling,— a man to fear and reverence rather than 
Hko. but a man to bo blindly followed in a moment 
of <Hflloulty or danger. Even such was Viscount 
LyrtYon. Very difFeront in sooth to his father Lord 
Mount Alton : both wore clever men ; each had an 
honoHt mind and firm purpose ; from all such faults 
M iitain and degrade botli were free ; but there the 
i'oiioniblanoo coasod. 

From the time when the sensible irreproachable 
Ilttlph Lyfllton now before us was a small sturdy 
upeoimon of hmnanity, looking at the world with 
oalm gray eyes, and asking questions which hit all 
his father*s doubts ou the head, there had arisen a 
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sort of antagonism between them. Lord Moimt Al- 
ton could not understand his son, and consequently 
rather underrated him ; nay, in the bitterness of dis- 
appointment he was more near despising him than 
he would have liked to acknowledge. In short, dur- 
ing his boyhood, Ralph had been pretty much in the 
position of the famous ugly duckling, who, because it 
could neither lay eggs nor pmT, was considered to 
have no mission in the world; nothing but a firm 
belief in himself could have prevented his becoming 
the useless being he was imagined to be. But he 
believed in himself thoroughly, if ever man did ; and 
the constant depreciation to which he was at one 
time subjected only made him cling the more to this 
sustaining creed. 

Lord Mount Alton was gifted with great quick- 
ness of perception, but too much confidence in it 
made him sometimes leap to a conclusion, and ' fall 
o' the other side of the mark.' Now the constitution 
of his son's mind forbade him those intellectual 
gymnastics in which the Earl was wont to indulge. 
LyfPton had to reach his point by a slower and safer 
path ; or, to vary the simile, he was obliged to feel 
his way to the bottom of the well where Truth lies 
hid. His intellect was of a less brilliant but perhaps 
more serviceable order; and thus father and son could 
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not agree on what seemed to them the most import- 
ant topics in the world. 

The consequence was, constant Motion and an 
nndercurrent of irritation. Lord Mount Alton never 
lost an opportunity of snubbing Lyffton, and tiie 
latter often paraded a contemptuous indifference for 
his father's tastes and pursuits ; his opinions he dare 
not attack, but contented himself with defending his 
own. They were perfectly civil to each other, and 
perhaps it was a law of their natures to differ ; yet 
it would be hard to say which got or gave the most 
in their constant skirmishing with weapons pointed 
though courteous. 

Their moral natures were alike, and yet unlike. 
Strength constituted the predominant quality of 
each; the father was strong through passion and 
imagination, the son through reason and will. He 
had not half as many graceful talents as Lord Mount 
Alton. Nature seemed to have retrenched from his 
composition all qualities save those necessary for 
success. 

Madame de Stael asserts that a man's success in 
life depends not so much on the qualities he pos- 
sesses, as on those he does not possess. We quote 
from memory, but, as fer as our recollection serveei, 
she applies this remark to sodal success. Neverthe- 
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less it has always brought to our mind that passage 
of St. Paul's, in which he speaks of stripping oneself 
for the race. Doubtless, whether the prize be perish- 
able or imperishable, those who contend must divest 
themselves of something. But perhaps this man had 
divested himself of too much ; perhaps he had re- 
nounced aspirations which are worth more than the 
prize he sought for. There was one aspiration, how- 
ever, inherent in his nature, which clung to him — ^an 
intense longing after Truth, which sometimes lan- 
guid, was at others as tormenting as natural thirst. 
And so he searched through science, investigating 
each branch with a patience which was natural to 
him. But it was in vain. His mind discovered the 
element which is at the root of all merely human 
knowledge ; so it came to pass that, as Truth fled his 
wooing, he plighted himself to Ambition. 

Gifted with untiring energy, work was to him a 
positive pleasure, no amount of detafl seemed to re- 
pell him. If we are to accept Mr. Carlyle's definition 
of that much-tormented word, he was a man of 
genius, for he possessed 'a transcendental faculty 
of taking trouble.' 

In minor matters he was careful and methodical, 
dressing with a finish (as his valet expressed it) 
which just escaped foppery, keeping all his papers in 
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the most provoking state of order, and being withal 
wondrously precise in money matters. Not that he 
was what is commonly called * close;' he devoted part 
not only of his substance, but of his time, to the cause 
of the poor ; and this simply because he liked the 
occupation. Besides, it stood written on the debit 
side of his account with the people ; he must perform 
his part of the social contract if he would have them 
perform theirs. You see, he was of the Stoic; the 
moral fitness of tilings, 'virtue its own end and its 
own reward,' was the sum of his moral philosophy. 
On the whole, I think a certain poor Irishman whom 
he had befriended was right when he said of his 
lordship, * All the same, he's a cowld heart ; sure the 
reddest log in Ireland wouldn't warm it.' 

He gave but little of his time to society ; and 
society did not miss him, for he had not that sort of 
cleverness which contributes to general amusement. 
Though he was a capital listener, women did not 
appreciate in him a gift which generally goes fer to 
secure their good graces. He was too imperturbable, 
talked too high and disposedly, was neither suffici- 
ently afraid of nor sufficiently bent on pleasing them; 
in short, a man over whom they could have little in- 
fluence. 

The only being for whom he could be said to 
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have a real fondness was his mother, and that be- 
cause she had always clung to him, by her quiet im- 
plicit trust wonderfiiUy strengthening his confidence 
in himself. He had never been in love, and had 
never fancied himself to be so ; he might have said 
of sentiment what Shakespeare's murderer says of 
conscience, * Til not meddle with it ; 'tis a dangerous 
thing.' Doubtless he would some day marry, and live 
in decorous harmony with his wife ; but as for caring 
for her, that was another question. 

Having finished breakfast, he went to his desk, 
and taking paper and pencil began to note down his 
occupations for the day. A long list it was, begin- 
ning with the purchase of a horse at Tattersall's, 
including attendance on a parliamentary committee, 
presence at a public meeting, at a rifle-match, at a 
criminal trial, and ending by a debate in the Com- 
mons,, where he meant to speak. 

So he went forth to begin his day's work; and as 
he hxirried along with the rapid easy stride natural 
to him, his thoughts took a different direction to 
their ordinary course, for they did not revolve, at 
least directly, around himself. 

They ran pretty much as follows : 

*So Johnnie Carewe was here last evening, it 
•eems. Wish I'd known he was to come. But I 
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might have guessed as much ; he's become quite in- 
evitable lately. My &ther and mother have a great 
liking for him, and so, I fancy, has some one else. 
" There's the rub.** It's a pity decidedly, for he's not 
the man for Beatrice. For himself he's well enoagh ; 
as gentlemanly a fellow as any in London, thoroughly 
religions, and quite free from the besetting faults of 
good people. Upon my soul, I can't blame Beatrice; 
still, it won't do. It's not a match for her to make, 
and my father ought to know that. I do believe he'd 
let her marry a chimney-sweep if she chose. After 
all, he may be right ; she's just like a horse that will 
throw up its head if you pull the rein ever so little. 
No, there's no harm done as yet by leaving her to 
her own devices. But if matters go on much longer 
as they are, hell be sure to propose, and that must 
be avoided at all risks.' Just then Lyffton was pass- 
ing Snowdon House, and as he looked up at it the 
thought occurred, 'Beatrice might do worse than 
marry Helvellyn;' and thus musing, he went oil his 
wav to TattersalFs. 

Having made his purchase, my viscount found he 
had a few $j>i^ro minutes, and so he turned into the 
r^uk. 

The Row wa$ orowdeil with eque^^triana, and every 
chair along the ^ Ladies^ Mile* was filled. Among the 
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many groups there was one that fixed Lyffion's at- 
tention ; it consisted of Lady Margaret and Agnes. 
He went to speak to them, and presently Johnnie 
Carewe's honest kindly-looking face appeared at a 
little distance. 

*Do you know Mr. Carewe f asked Lyffion. 
^Yes, I have met him/ said Agnes; *he's very 
agreeable.' 

* Isn't he ? there's not a bit of conceit about him. 
And he's a very good talker, that is, for any one so 
young. But you never se^ the befit of him in society ; 
he's so good-natm'ed and sensible in every-day life. 
I wish there were more like him.' 

Now Agnes was one of those people who blush 
at anything that pleases them, and on this occasion, 
to her great annoyance, a bright colour rose to her 
checiks at hearing Johnnie Carewe's praises. She 
could not possibly help it, but it was very provok- 
ing, for there he was advancing towards them, and 
in aJQLother moment speaking to her mother. 

We all know how great a thing it is to be *near 
the rose,' and it was doubtless for this reason there 
was a certain shade in Johnnie Carewe's manner 
towards Agnes, that distinguished it fi:om his bear- 
ing with most young ladies of his acquaintance. 
But if she understood what it meant, perhaps others 
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fli'l nr.t ; at IraHt. Lj-mon 88 he quitted the Park 
rriiiarkf rl tr, liiinHi-lf. • It irtrikes me Johnnie rather 
afhiiircH Aj,aif K. If Beatrice once helieved it — * 

IIcj wfjut on musing: *I think I can exactly fore- 
till wliat tho <m-ct would be; she would be willmg 
to marry II(.IvolIyn or any one, to show it was no- 
tliiiij,- to her, tliat who didn't care for him ; anythmg 
rallicr than ha ])itied: 

" Nature; never formed a woman's heart 
Of ])rou(ler ntufE than that of Beatrice.'* 

And yci Hho'll fcc'l itl Ay, but as the steel feek 
tlu^ hlowH which tompor and harden it. There's truth 
in Uu* Huyinp;, ihui pride feels no pain. If s the sove- 
n»ign rtMn(»<ly for hc»Hrt«-ii(»ho. Query, which is worse, 
tho rtMnptly or iho diHoaHot' 

And htu*o l<yin<»n had ohftucod upon a problem 
whirh hiM philoHi>])hy fould not solve, for he did not 
vii'W it ill tho only lip:ht which could have made it 
oIoar« TlniH did ho nr^no« and thus did he conclude : 

• IU>th art^ ovilH» lHH»au»o Ivtli are painful; there 
oan Ih^ iu^ \lonbt k\ pnuid man sutVors from his pride. 
But prido 5h a Ntinudant, tho othor is an opiate; 
<A«^yro*v I oh^umo priilo/ 

At thnt nw^nout ho wuld not holp rocalliug the 
ivIh^I au^vlV \looiH5vM\ - 
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But a rapid act of mental protest — something like 
the sign of the cross with a Catholic — banished the 
thought. Ah me ; whence came that whisper ? Was 
it like the voice which warned Hazael of his future 
deeds, when he answered, * Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing f 

And in the midst of divers other reflections he 
arrived at the palace of Westminster ; and as there 
the individual sinks— or is supposed to sink — ^in the 
statesman, we shall leave him. 



CILVPTER V. 

SoMK w«M:kH paHHcd, varied only by the usual round 

c,r London ^raioty and the usual flow of London talk. 

.lo|inni<^ (Janjwcj whh Htill in to^vn, but did not go 

out. 'I'lK^ro WHH nothing extraordinary in this; it 

wiiM prr.My p:rncnilly known that Johnnie's time 

WHH not \\\H own, hut at the claim of any one to 

whom ho r.ouM ivndi'.r a Horvico; so that "wnen 

|u^ WMH Hi'iMi in thp rrowdod thoroughfares walking 

with htirrlpd nti^pH and intunt face, men who would 

havo Haiti of any othin\ * (), ho'n done up; gone to 

Huuinh, and no uiiHtakor only vomarkod, 'Getting 

H\>nio loUow ont of a KrraiH\ 1 suppose,' 

lu tho inoau whUo, though out id'sight, he wasby 
u\» uumuK \mt \»l' uiuid ; at lotutt^ wo may safely say 
that thivo po\*i»h^ wiMV innistuutlv thiukiug of him ; 
and th\^*io wmv, Lady IWtrioo, i\\%> Ouolioss of Snow- 
dxHuauxlLvnd L\ tl^ou. Why Kady Uoutrioo thought 
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of him most of my readers can guess ; I think also 
we know why he occupied a place in Lyffiton's well- 
ordered mind; but why should the Duchess of 
Snowdon busy herself about him? Ah, why in- 
deed! Why will women make mischief with good 
intentions? 

« 

In simple truth, the Duchess, for some inscrut- 
al>le reasons of her own, had determined that, as a 
preliminary step to his reformation, her son should 
marry Lady Beatrice. * There is no one else so fit 
to manage Helvellyn,' she thought; but how per- 
suade her to accept this management? There 
seemed very little chance, and especially after the 
taunt she had uttered. But the Duchess by no 
means despaired ; she trusted entirely to her own 
management of the affair, and had not as yet spoken 
a word of it to her son. Well i^he knew that Bea- 
trice disliked him, and guessed that he did not par- 
ticularly like her ; but the Duchess was a woman of 
original ideas, and held, with Mrs. Malaprop, that 
* matrimony shquld begin with a little aversion.' She 
considered Johnnie as the most serious obstacle to 
her plans ; and in the mean while was very friendly, 
nay caressing, towards Beatrice. Whether she ever 
spoke of Mr. Carewe to her, and in what spirit, 
we will not venture to say. Her grace's histrionic 
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talent was quite remarkable, and doubtless she knew 
how to make it serve her purpose. 

Was it a perception that the ground was pre- 
pared for him which made Lyfiton act as he did! 
All wo can tell is this : one day Lady Mount Alton 
sat in her morning- room deUberating as to whom 
she would invite to her next soirSe. Lady Beatrice 
was with her, writmg a letter; and LyflEton was 
standing against the mantelpiece, giving his opinion 
on the guests. 

*I don't think Til ask Johnnie Carewe,' Lady 
Mount Alton said thoughtfully. 

Lady Beatrice's letter seemed at that moment 
to engross all her attention, but her brother spoke 
quickly enough. 

* 0, why not, mother ? Fm sure he will be ^lad 
to come.' 

* 1 daresay he will,' said Lady Mount Alton ; *bat 
really Mr. Carewe gives himself very little trouble 
about his friends ; he has not called here since — how 
long ago is it, Beatrice V 

* Excuse me, mamma, what was it you saidt' 
asked that young lady, scarcely looking up from 
her writing. 

* Who else is coming V said Lyffton. 

* Your aunt, and Agnes, and the Snowdons.* 
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* Then you must positively ask Jolumie ; he would 
be very sorry to miss the party.' 

Lady Mount Alton looked a little astonished. 

* Why, is the Duchess an attraction ?' 

Lyffkon laughed. * Can't you guess any one more 
likely f 

Lady Mount Alton's eyes rested for a moment 
on her daughter as she answered slowly, 

* Why — ^no ; I can't guess who you mean.' 

* Well, to tell the truth, I mean Agnes,' said the 
Viscount quietly, as he busied himself with the fast- 
ening of his wristband ; * I rather fancy Johnnie has 
lost his heart.' 

'Indeed !' was the only word Lady Moimt Alton's 
lips could form. But her daughter rose to the height 
of the occasion. 

* I think we ought to ask Mr. Carewe, mamma,' 
ahe observed quietly, cus she signed her name in a 
horribly illegible scrawl, and tried to persuade her- 
self her hand was not trembling. Then she went 
to the window where her canary-bird was singing, 
and gave it a piece of sugar ; and next she pro- 
ceeded to arrange — for the third time that morning 
— ^the flowers in every vase in the room. Gracefully 
ishe glided about, humming a valse as she bent her 
lovely face over the flowers. And so, having noted 
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the ofTcct of his few words, Lyffhm retired to his 
Rtudy with no little Batisfikction, feeling Bnre thai 
oiioo hin sister was ' off with the old love,' she would 
1)0 Kure to bo 'on %nth a neV and more exalted one. 

Ihit you must not imagine that he contemplated 
making an Iphigenia of her; 0, dear no. He wbb 
simx>ly doing his duty by her and the whole fiunilj^ 
and hIlc would thank him for it some day, he was 
snro. Verily there is no blindness like that of the 
heart ; nor any folly so foolish as that of the self- 
wse! 

In tlie mean while Lady Mount Alton was filling^ 
in the invitation for Johnnie Carewe with a vague 
feeling that sometliing had gone wrong,' how &r she 
could not tell; and her eyes would rest on her 
daughter with a gentle coaxing expression, which 
was a sore trial to the girl's nerve. But Beatrice 
went on bravely humming her valse, despite a great 
inclination to hide her head in her mother^s lap and 
have a good cry. She could scarcely tell how she 
felt, her mind was in such a chaos; she was only^ 
conscious of a strong instinct which bade her speak 
and act as usual. Not till much later in the day 
did she indulge herself with the luxury of being- 
alone, and by that time she had no mind to weep.. 
It was not in her nature to shed tears from any deep- 
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isource of pain. Had it been any ordinary admirer 
of hers who had deserted, she would have been far 
anore slow to credit the fact : we feel most secure 
of that which we least value. Besides, we cannot 
Bay what chance words, or good-natured gossip, or 
laughing hints from the Duchess may not have dis- 
posed her to receive this with far more implicit belief 
than she would at another time. 

However, be that as it may, the actual pain was 
sharp enough. All her ideas of excellence had twined 
unconsciously around Johnnie. Even as a child she 
thought there was no one equal to him ; he was far 
more of a brother to her than Lyffton, more of a 
guide than her £a.ther or mother. Many wise and 
loving things did her parents say to her, but the 
noblest words she ever heard were from his Kps, 
tibe . best deeds she ever witnessed were done by 
him* So that when she grew up she was not as- 
tonished to find him far superior to most of those 
Bhe came in contact with; it seemed only natural 
that he should be so. And in secret she treasured 
up all his sayings, pondering them in her heart, and 
tried to regulate her thoughts and feelings by his 
maxims. 

Alas, alas I that she was huilding on sand all the 
while ; that right seemed right only because he ap- 
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proved it, Hud that she would have doubted of all 
worth had his been found wanting. To her it had 
Heemcd only natural that he should love her. Slie 
felt that sort of right to his affection ivhich is either 
elevating or degrading; that consciouaneBs that love 
can only be requited by love, which may become a 
happiness or a misery. And so she sat all alone^ 
with pale tearless face and clasped hand% very weaiy 
and heartsore. She was not angry, she was not hu- 
miliated, she was not bitter, but she was intense^ 
wi'etched ; for hers was one of those natures which 
become absorbed, as it were, in each mood of feeling 
as it passes over them. 

That evening, when she met Agnes at a ball^ shd 
was conscious of something rising up in ber throat 
Avhenever she spoke to her. She endeavoured, how- 
ever, to make no difference in her manner, and by 
constant self-control succeeded. Agnes only thought 
that Beatrice was not in her usual spirits ; but there 
was another person who had very different thoughts 
about the matter. 

This was Lyfflon, who kept hovering near his 
sister during most of the evening. He had put the 
girl on her mettle, and did not care to conceal that 
he was watching her. And he judged her rightly. 
The keen gaze of those haughty eyes roused her in* 
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Bate stoicism; she danced, and talked, and smiled — 
a strange smile, 

' Like the idle gleam 
Which December's beam 
Can cast on ice and snow.' 

And so, being the most admired at the ball, she was 
commonly supposed to be the most enviable. 

Enviable I why, which of us can fairly be consi- 
dered to be so happy that other mortals should wish 
their destiny to resemble ours ? What we make shift 
to bear might to them be intolerable ; what we enjoy 
they might not relish. So many people are happy or 
the reverse in spite of circumstances, that I think the 
word ' enviable' one of the most foolish ever coined. 
If people only thought of the meaning of what they 
say, how many words would go out of use ! 

The evening passed slowly enough for both Bea- 
trice and her cousin ; not that this appeared more dull 
thlBin any other ball to Agnes. She did not like balls ; 
they seemed in some way to oppress her, though she 
found a good deal of amusement in watching people. 
Amusement soon left a sense of weariness behind, 
and she could not help seeing how much of hoUow- 
txesB there was around her, and what small make- 
believes the world is composed of. Often and often 
did die think of the words with which she fell asleep 
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tliat niglit : ' Lord, if man's life be sncfa, and tiie Efb 
of my Hpirit be in such things as these, Thon ddk 
coiTcct mc, and ninko me to live. Behold, in pesos 
is my bitterness most bitter/ 

^Vnd while Agnes prayed and slept» Beatrice 
waked, and watched with wearied eyes the li^ 
stream in through the pink silk curtains of her bed 
' In peace is my bitterness most bitter/ she too miu>- 
mTn*ed ; but Avith what a different meaning^ I 

Yes, in peace, in repose ; she dwelt more on that 
one recurring thought, that indefinably painAil'doabti 
wliich somehow seemed nearer to certainty eveiy 
minute. 

It was hard, so hard, to think that the love she 
most prized was slipping from her grasp, that she 
was powerless to regain it ; for Johnnie Carewe nvas 
not the sort of man she could bring to her feet. Had 
he been so, she would never have cared for him. No ; 
she could only bear it, and that is the hardest trial 
of all to a nature like hers. For her own dignity she 
must suffer it unmoved in appearance, but not with- 
out inward chafing. Not hers the love which be- 
lieveth all things and hopeth all things; her affeo- 
tion was but a twofold egotism. Nature, which had 
so lavishly bestowed on the Lyfflons all lofty vir- 
tues, had apparently omitted as unimportant those 
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of smaller pretensions and every-day use, and among 
ihese latter may surely be included patience. They 
could not wait ; whatever they wished for, they must 
liaYe, and that speedily, did it cost them their heart's 
1:)loQd« And so it was with Lady Beatrice : she had 
«Ter willed too strongly. 

One day, when she was a mere child, she came 
to Eer father, and asked him to let her mount his 
horse for a ride round their park at Femlea. Lord 
Mount Alton was walking up and down a terrace 
which stretched in front of the house, a stately ter- 
race, with a wide flight of marble steps and carved 
balustrades overhanging the lake. He stopped 
short in his astonishment ; for it was believed in the 
county that few but himself could ever manage his 
favourite horse. 

* Is it Bonnie Dundee you mean V 

* Yes, papa. I asked the groom to saddle him for 
me, but he said he could not venture without your 
orders ; so I came to ask you if you would let me 
have a canter.' 

* rd like to see you ! Why, he'd break your neck.' 

* no ; I am sure I could manage him, if you'll 
only let me try.' 

*No; there's an end of it: ask me anything you 
like, but that.' 
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But the little girl did not heed him. 

' Then I shall throw myself into the lake/ ahe ex- 
claimed. 

One moment did she pause to see the effect of 
her threat ; but Lord Mount Alton took no fiurther 
notice. In another instant she was on top of the 
marble balustrade; one more, and he saw her leap 
into the water. Straightway he plunged after her, 
and with uo little difficulty — ^for the lake was deep — 
brought the poor dripping unconsoiouB child out of 
it. As she lay, pale and frightened, on a sofeb in her 
mother's room, the Earl bent over her and whispered, 

* My poor child, what do you think would have 
become of you if you had killed yourself?' 

She looked awestruck, but answered: 'Papa, I 
had set my heart on it.' 

And these words soimded to him like the knell 
of his child's happiness ; for he too had set his heart 
on many things, and was none the better for it. 

* We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 

Sick, sick ; unfound the boon, unslaked the thirsty 

Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 

Some phantom lures such as we sought at first.' 

I 

Something like this he would fain have said; he 
would fain have warned her against those vague 
restless desires with which some hearts strive to 
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cheat their longings after infinitude. Ah, why did 
he not speak ? She might not have heeded, might 
not have understood his words; but they would have 
come back to her now, and who can tell but they 
might have helped to weau her from this absorbing 
illusion — for what was it but an illusion, that made 
her lean so utterly, so blindly, on the worth of a 
fellow-mortal? But he held his peace; for there 
were some things of which, with all his eloquence, 
lie could not bring himself to speak. 

And by degrees this passive stage of suffering 
passed away; she roused herself from this chill 
torpor of mind and feeling. Pride began to reassert 
itself — she would meet indifference by indifference. 
Mr. Carewe and the world in general — Agnes above 
all — should see it mattered nothing to her. 

So one day, when she met Johnnie visiting some- 
where or other, she was so frigidly pohte, so dis- 
dainfully courteous, towards him, that he was well- 
nigh overwhelmed. 

Was it not thus that Dante's idolised Beatrice 
passed him in the street with a scornfdl recognition ? 
and does not the great Florentine himself relate, 
that returning home he wept like a chidden child? 

Verily, great or little, they are all fools those 
people in love. 

F 



CHAPTER VI. 

It was a sultry dusty June evening, as burning and 
parching a sunset as ever glared over London, when 
Lady Mount Alton and her daughter were returning 
home from Ascot. Beatrice, who had enjoyed the 
day very much, but had lapsed into silence since 
entering Windsor Forest, now reclined pensively in 
the carriage, perhaps thinking how the dust had im- 
paired the brilliancy of her dainty summer costume; 
or mayhap she was repassing in her mind the day's 
achievements, after the fashion of an Indian comit- 
ing his scalps. 

On they went, with a merry clatter of hoo£9 and 
clacking of whips, the tired horses and heated pos- 
tillions doing their best to shorten the distance be- 
tween them and home ; and with a dash and a 
clatter they were entering their own square, when 
there darted round the comer a mail-phaeton, with 
two decidedly fi-esh horses, who came on with an 
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amount of self-will that brought them into close 
contact with Lady Mount Alton's leaders. The poor 
startled tired animals reared straight up ; the more 
mettled ones were not slow to follow their example ; 
* ^nd then ensued much kicking and prancing, in the 
midst of which one of the mail-phaeton horses broke 
loose from its traces, and kicking furiously, would 
inevitably have smashed the panel of the carriage, 
had not its owner sprung from his seat, and holding 
its head, by main force reduced it to obedience. It , 
allowed itself to be harnessed again ; and the gen- 
tleman resuming his seat, with a low bow to the 
ladies, gathered up the reins, and vanished with his 
equipage in a cloud of dust. 

All this they duly related to Lord Mount Alton 
and to Lyfflon. 

* I wonder who the preux chevalier can have been?' 
• said the Earl. ^ What did he look like ?' 

* Very heroic, I assure you,' said Beatrice, laugh- 
ing. 

* Castor and Pollux like. But that doesn't tell me 
much.' 

'Well, he was decidedly handsome. A rather 
girlish face, though. Don't you think so, mamma V 

* What with the dust and being frightened, I saw 
very little of him.' 
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* What Rort of a tum-OTit had he V inquired 
Lvfftoii. 

*A very nice mail-phaeton, "with snch splendid 
dappled grays ; I never saw more perfect action.' 

* Then I am sure it was Effie,' said the Viscount; 
* the grays settle the question.' 

'And who is Effief his mother and sister ex- 
claimed in one breath. 

* Not know who Effie is ! "What ignorance I But 
that shows you don't take any interest in noiy friends.' 

* Then he is a friend of yours. But is his real 
name Effie V 

* It happens to be William Effiugham ; but most 
men call him Effie ; he is so girlish-looking.* 

* How strange we have never heard you speak of 
him before ! "What sort of a man is he V 

* Well, that is a difficult question to answer. It 
would be more easy to say what he is not than what 
he is. A clever fellow in his way, too. But you must 
judge for yourselves what sort he is. I'll introduce 
him on the next opportunity.' 

Meanwhile we will undertake to give our readers 
the benefit of all that Lyffton would have said, and 
also a little that perhaps he could not have said, 
about William Effingham. He was in the eyes of the 
world a pleasant prosperous yoimg gentleman, well 
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endowed with the gifts of Nature and Fortune. Yet 
to look at his face made some people doubt wjiether 
his would be a happy life. It was a perfectly-chi- 
«eled Greek face, which, having no hair about it, 
«ave such as came waving across his forehead, gained 
for him his feminine sobriqtiet But there was in the 
low classic brow, the deep earnest eyes, the almost 
womanly delicacy of mouth and chin, with their 
4sweet flowing lines, that which betokened a nature 
of rare organisation; keenly intelligent, sensitive, 
impulsive, full of confidence in all things, and in it- 
•eelf above all, promising its possessor a varied life 
and no ordinary sujfferings. Not that his was the 
sort of countenance one can read at a glance; we 
have endeavoured to express in a few words the re- 
sult at which a close observer of humanity would 
arrive after watching this countenance in many cir- 
-cumstances and under many aspects. 

And if you would know his birth and parentage, 
William Effingham was the son of a cotton-spinner ; 
s, shrewd sensible man, who had worked his way ; a 
canny man, with an excellent head for business, sound 
^ood sense, and right feeling. Such men seem formed 
to rise by a law as simple as that by which water 
* finds its own level. He soon became managing clerk 
in a great Manchester firm, and as years rolled on 
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^vaH admitted into partnership, when he soon trebled 
the cajtital of the house. Verily he was no obscuie 
man, nor one to be counted as of small significance. 

When hiH sterHng talents had raised him to the 
position of one of the proudest in a city ' ivhose traf- 
fickers are the honourable of the earth,' dreamsi^of 
anceHtral dignity and territorial importance began to 
haunt that simple practical man; and so he, after 
due deliberation, and much weighing the reasoDA 
for and against, proposed for the only daughter of 
an old county family. 

Alice Effingham had no inheri&nce save good 
looks and an ancient name. She was the last of her 
race, and as such had fiill title to an old moated 
grange, and acres on acres of a property so deeply 
dipped that nothing could sink it farther; so she 
deemed it "wise to accept the straightforward manu- 
factm-er. Neither made any pretence of an at* 
tachment. So he paid off the incumbrances on his 
wife's goodly lands, and assumed by royal permission 
the style and arms of Bichard Effingham, of Linden 
Grange in the county of Hard-Cash. 

Two sons brightened the home and the hopes of 
the worthy manufacturer. William, the youngest^ 
with all his mother's delicacy of feature, seemed also 
to have inherited an order of mind widely different 
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to that which had raised his father from the foot of 
the social ladder. He was gentle and dreamy, living 
in a world of his own, fond of reading, and given to 
much scribbling. 

In due time the two boys were sent to Eton; 
and there William not only distinguished himself, but 
made a great many friends. Most of those who knew 
him liked him, and all agreed in prophesying he 
would be * something ;' for his was the sort of talent 
•which makes itself unmistakably visible. 

When his sons had left school, this prince of com- 
merce ruled that' the eldest should enter the firm and 
learn the ways of business, while Willie should win 
academic honours on the classic banks of Isis. And 
now the lad put forth all his strength : there were few 
better scholars in the whole university ; so that no 
one was astonished when he came out a double first. 

There was no doubt of it, Mr. Effingham thought; 
any constituency would be proud to be represented 
by his son, and it should go hard if his favourite 
did not astonish the world ; so the decree went forth 
that William should enter Parliament. Of course the 
young fellow was pleased with the idea; he felt 
the assurance of success in that consciousness of elo- 
quence which is as delightful and as inseparable 
from the gift as is that of beauty. 
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Ilr t'litt'nul Pa rliiiment, therefore ; and for some 
vtars lie had heoii in the delightful position of a 
rising mail : one of the plensantest and perhaps the 
casiost rnh'K in the drama of life. How little is re- 
<liiircd t«) sustain the part, and yet how interesting 
it l>ecoiiu's Avhoii a great actor appears in it ! 

It seems to me that there are few fairer things 
in tliis bleak world of onrs than the glow of anti- 
cipation, so well c(^mpared to the clear rosy light of 
dawn, which brighteiiR the opening of a gifted man's 
career, when, sans ^)^wr et sans reproche, he draws 
liis maiden sword, flashing brightly in the sun, in 
the battle of life. And not only are these early 
days, when ' the world is all before him where to 
choose,' pleasantest to him, — but, 0, how far plea- 
santer are they to his well-wishers, to the admiring 
few whose courage and hope rise or fall with his, — 
than any of his later triumphs! No, nothing, not 
even the very greatest achievements of his riper 
years, can make them thrill with pride and sym- 
pathy as did his first efforts in the good cause. 

* 'Tis odour fled as soon as shed, 

'Tis morning's wingM dream, 
'Tis a light that ne'er can shine again 
On life's dull stream ;' 

only let us not be too hard on the hero of our 
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«€urly dreams, when we find that he is not so won- 
derful, after all ; when he sometimes wastes, or per- 
haps abuses, talents and opportunities; when he trifles 
'with an important object, when he condescends to 
commonplace, to selfishness, perhaps to meanness. 
1/et us * remember the clay he is made of,' and not 
visit our disappointment on him. 

Rather let us not forget that the work which 
-we hoped he would carry out will, if good, prosper 
tione the less because he is unworthy of it; that 
he stands in need of the work, and that the work 
does not stand in need of him. And also let us 
Remember that there is a capacity for devotion in 
the most self-absorbed nature, that there is a vein 
of gold often beneath hardest rock, and that the flint 
uriH sometimes flash forth fire. 

But it must not be supposed that there was 
anything hard or stem in Efiingham's nature. No, 
the son of the plain matter-of-fact cotton lord had 
even too much that was soft and pliant in his dis- 
position. He had that combination of clear head, 
warm heart, keen sympathies, and delicate sense of 
honour, which forms some of the most beautiful and 
engaging characters, but, where the guiding and con- 
trolling force of will is wanting, also the most im- 
happy. 
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• 

lie luul mot LyiRon at collegpe doriiig die 
ViHcountH luHt tcriiiy and they had renewed their 
a(r(|u:uiitancc in the House of Commons, "where pub- 
lic lumiucHH brouglit them a good deal in contact: 
\\ivvv. grow up between them a fiiendahip as dose 
HH WHH (!()nij)atible with their different natures. If 
any man coiiIJ Hay he knew Lord Lyfiton well, 
that man waH Ei&ngham; but he would have been 
the LiHt to avouch such a fietct; for he knew the 
other only enough to see how impenetrable he 
waH. With the Viscomit^s family he had not the 
loaKt ac<|uaintancc. Lady Beatrice he had seen in 
society ; but prol)ably the yomig lady inspired him 
with Home Hoi*t of repulsion ; for he had always 
avoided behig introduced to her. 'I do believe 
Iic'h afraid of the girl/ Heedless of the House- 
hold Brigade had once said laughingly in his pre- 
sence ; but Heedless never repeated the observation* 
During the years Effingham had known her brother 
her name had not been mentioned by either. 

The morning after the occurrence we have re- 
lated, Mr. Ejffingham rose at what was, for him, an 
unusually early hour, and with an unusual shade 
of preoccupation over him. Fate, or chance, or 
whatever else we may call it, so willed that he 
should wander forth into the Park, and with folded 
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V arms, leaning against the palings of the Row, smoke 
. a pensive cigar, awaiting whatever fate or chance 
should do with him next. 

It also chanced the selfsame morning that Lord 
Lyffton, having some spare time on his hands, oflfered 
to escort his sister, who had been looking pale and 
Qut of spirits these few days, for a ride in the Park. 
So the horses were ordered round, and Lady Beatrice 
descended from her bower, looking very graceful in 
her well-fitting habit, and with her hair gathered up 
in the most bewitching plaits. 

From the small hat on her head to the little 
whip in her hand, her entire array was perfect; 
and the Viscoimt might well be proud of his sister 
as they cantered side by side into the Row. When 
they got there, they gave their horses a gallop, 
which brought the cojom: back to Beatrice's cheeks, 
and made her heart feel lighter than it had felt 
for many days. The glorious excitpment thrilled 
through her veins, and life did not seem such a 
dull affair, after all. It is always something to 
hold sway, were it but over a horse, and above 
all such a one as her dear Foxglove, so strong, 
BO swift, so graceful; obedient to her every wish, 
subject to the sKghtest control from her small hand. 
She felt quite sunshiny, and looked so too ; with the 
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flunliglit glisteuing on the silky brown tresses^ ga- 
thered aud coiled so deftly behind her tiny jewelled 
ears, -with the long lustrous agate eyes gleaming 
softly, and a bright hue — such an exquisite coral 
pink ! — mantling in her cheeks. 

Coming on thus, they both saw the tall figure 
leaning against the palings, which, looking at them 
intently, seemed yet scarcely aware of their notice. 

* Look, LyflFy, isn't that your friend there, linder 
that tree ? — he seems to have " forgot himself to 
stone." ' 

' I'll take the liberty of disturbing his medita- 
tions,' said the Viscoimt ; * he certainly does know how 
to stare.' 

' I want so much to hear him speak ; he looks bo 
very magnificent, that his voice ought to suit. 

* " Certainement, si voire ramage 
Se rapporte avec votre plumage, 
Vous etes le pb^nix des hdtes de ce boia :"* 

so the Viscount accosted his friend, who started 
as if from a dream. Then Lyffton introduced Mr. 
Effingham to his sister. For a moment her eyes 
rested on his face. ^Vhatever she read there must 
have propitiated her; for she said with her most 
winning smile : * I have had the pleasure of seeing 
Mr. Effingham before, and imder cfrcumstances not 
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easily forgotten. I don't know how it would have 
ended, but for your presence of mind/ she added. 
To which he, not without some signs of perturbation, 
made suitable reply. The conversation thus begun 
went* on flaggingly; for Effingham was scarce in 
Ids usual vein of talk; he seemed abstracted and 
hervous, looking downwards in a strange unaccount- 
able way. 

*What a beautiful horse yours is. Lady Beat- 
rice T he said; *he looked a perfect picture, skim- 
ming along in his gallop as easily as a bird. I could 
not keep my eyes off him' — or his rider, he might 
have added; but his face said so, if his words did 
not. Again the deep searching eyes rested upon 
him, but they were quickly withdrawn. Did she read 
in that glance that he was as much in her power as 
the dumb animal that bore her ? 

*I am very fond and proud of Foxglove,' she 
answered ; * he is only too gentle, I think.' 

* But that is a fault that leans to virtue's side.' 

*A most tiresome one, though. A little resist- 
ance to overcome gives zest to everything. It's 
not worth while having one's own way without 
some trouble.' And she bent forward, stroking her 
favourite's silky mane with her little white-gloved 
hand, as if to make amends for the speech. *It 
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hoiukIk vi'ry unjuRt,' she added, with a smile iha 
Hcomod to light up her face, ' but then difficulty has 
Hiich attrnctioiiH.' 

And nftor a few more words they parted* She 
inado him a gracious graceful bow as she shook 
hor liorHo*H reins and cantered off. He remained 
looking after her long and earnestly, as if seeking 
to engrave her image on his mind ; there was little 
need for that — it was done already. 

However incredible it may appear, after such 
a Hhort conmionplace meeting, we are yet obliged 
to Hay that Mr. P^flingham felt that everything was 
different from what it had been half an hour before: 
all seemed changed, and himself most of all. Sky, 
earth, and air, all bore another aspect, and all seemed 
to utter the same thing. Henceforth there was 
flomething, or rather somebody, to live fon A few 
days since he would have done nuich to avoid that 
meeting ; what he had foreboded was come to pass ; 
and without a thought of regret ho yielded himself 
entirely to tho spell. All that day her voice rang in 
his ears, and at night her face rose before him : that 
bright face, in all its haughty loveliness, was hence- 
forth to enthrall his waking thoughts and mingle with 
his dreams. Had he foreseen all that was to come 
of that chance meeting, would he have felt such a 
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thrill of happiness, such a gladdening conscious- 
ness that existence was now beginning in ear- 
nest? 

Perhaps it was inevitable that, with such a dispo- 
sition as his, his fancy should once or twice have 
played him false, and he should have imagined him- 
self attached when he was but dazzled. His was one 
of those plastic natures which receive impressions 
easily ; but as yet none had been sufficiently power- 
ful to last through his whole life, as he felt sure this 
would. He began to wonder when he could next 
see her. 

Meanwhile Beatrice and her brother were return- 
ing home. 

' Well, what do you think of Effie f asked the 
Viscount. 

*He has not much to say for himself,' she ob- 
served, with a smile that showed she was thinking 
of something else. 

* Generally he has plenty to say; but he cer- 
tainly was not blight this morning. He is a strange 
fellow, and gets desperate fits of timidity. But what 
do you think of his looks f 

*0, he is decidedly too good-looking. I should 
think he was a good deal spoiled in society.' 

* I don't think so ; that is, in the usual sense* Bj^ 
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iH not ill the leaRt vain of his looks, thongli he ] 
a Htron^ feeling for the beautifiiL' 

^riioru wuH a brighter colour on Beatrice's che 
and a Htranp;o gleam in the agate-ejes, half w 
l)(^tw(^(Mi winning and defiant. When she retom 
liornc Hho Htrctchcd herself languidly on a 8o£st in I 
room, and kept carelessly turning over the pages 
a l)()()k; but her eyes were half closed, and ah 
Nniili! curled her lips, while she was devising a pi 
that to her was more interesting than anything a 
could have read. 

^riicro waB a strange struggle waging in Ii 
mind aH her body reposed thus indolently; and if a 
had cari'd to shape her thoughts into words, th( 
would have found expression in those of Annida: 

* O mis Bprezzsta beltil, da te b* Mpetts 
Che tus r ingioris fu, alto yendetto.' 

She raised herself on her arm, and looked at h 
face in the mirror. It was the face of a woman wl 
would dare or bear anything save pity, imd who con] 
forgive an injury sooner than a slight. 



CHAPTER VIL 

A I'EW days after, and Mr. Effingham, as he looked 
in iEtt his apartments in B street, found Lord 

Mount Alton's card on the drawing-room table. 
'Dear me I I shall have to call on these people 
Aow/ he exclaimed. 

'Well, I don't see what special hardship there is 
in that,' observed a friend who was with him then ; 
-* social Buccess seems thrown away upon you, Effie.' 

* Perhaps it is ; I don't like making new acquaint- 
ances, if that be a criterion.' 

'Nonsense! . Ce rCest que U premier pas qui coute. 
I am sure you'll find them pleasant people.' 

* Very probably. I was not considering that side 
of the question.' 

'Really you are the most affected of mortals 1 
What do you mean?' 

'Simply that they do not wg-nt me, and that I 
do not want them.' 
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*A« to the first proposition, they are the best 
judges ; as to the second, if you don't want them 
at present, you may at some future time. A man 
like you can't have too many iiiends: the more 
the men-ier. " Faint heart never won fair lady," you 
know.' 

* I don't exactly see the point of that last quo- 
tation,' said Effingham diily. 

'Don't you, old fellow? Well, your claesio lore 
niiglij; serve to remind you that Diva Fortona is a 
woman, and the most fickle of her sex.' 

Efiingham was silent ; his mind was full of a vi- 
sion that to him seemed bright and unattainable as 
the fabled goddess. 

The next day he paid his formal visit, whidi 
went off smoothly and unexcitingly, as Lady Beat^ 
lice was not present ; and the preliminaries of ac- 
quaintance being thus accomplished, he was admitted 
among those who appeared in Lady Mount Alton's^ 
drawing-room week after week. Being one of tliose 
who are an acquisition in any society, it was not to- 
be wondered at if liis hostess showed him all the 
attention in her power. Nor was it to be deemed 
extraordinary that Lady Beatrice should find pleasure 
in listening to a conversationalist so original, so 
easy, so versatile. Nor yet was it altogether 
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strange that Mr. Effingham should like to address 
liis discourse to a listener so fair and intelligent as 
ahe. They never met in society without having a 
great deal to say to each other. 

It was interesting to watch these two rare natures 
brought thus into contact : 

* For ooniemplation he and valour f orm'd ; 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace.' 

Lady Beatrice seemed no longer the capricious argu- 
mentative damsel, fond of paradox and bent oq 
maintaining her own opinion, as her ancestors had 
been on holding the lists, against all comers. She 
only cared to hear Mr. Effingham's ideas, seldom 
expressed her own, except when his could be elicited 
thereby. And her dissent was far more flattering 
than any acquiescence could have been; it implied 
BO much attention to whatever he said; the man 
must have been more than mortal who could help 
being gratified by deference so gracefully expressed. 
And so people began to notice this, and the saying 
went abroad, that Lady Beatrice was flirting desper- 
ately with Mr. Effingham. 

There was nothing that could be considered per- 
BOiaal in their conversation; but then who was to 
know that, when they conversed in such a tone that 
no third person could catch a word of what they 
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Raid? And then Lady Beatrice was never bo ani- 
mated as when Effingham was present ; and Effing- 
ham Rccmed bored and distrait as long as he "was 
not near her. On the whole, the world had good 
reason to denominate all this a flirtation, especially 
as Hlio worUr will talk of anything or nothing; and 
a certain benevolent little bird carried the news of 
these sayings and doings to Johnnie Carewe, who 
had vanished from the fashionable horizon, and ^o 
after some time made his re-appearance at one of 
Lady Mount Alton's parties. 

On entering the room he had to pass close to 
Lady Beatrice. She was seated on an ottpman a 
little apart, talking with Mr. Effingham, or rather, 
as it seemed to Johnnie, listening to whatever that 
gentleman was saying, as thoiigh pearls and dia^ 
monds dropped from his lips. Her eyes were raised 
towards him with a devout attention, so that he 
had the fiiU benefit of their light though it was not 
centred on him, and she seemed dressed with evesa 
more than her usual perfection of taste. She could 
not help seeing Johnnie as he passed, and summoned 
him to her side with a friendly little nod. She told 
him all the odds and ends of news she could think 
of, like one who is entertaining a commonplace ac- 
quaintance, and then said, with a little imperative 
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wave of her fan, * You had better go and make 
yourself useful now ; we have very few dancing men 
this evening/ 

With a stately bow he turned to obey her orders,. 
and at that moment the fan with which Lady Beat- 
rice was restlessly playing slipped from her hand. 
Almost at Johnnie's feet it fell ; but ere he could well 
perceive where it was, Mr. Effingham had restored 
the fan to its owner. She thanked him with a 
superb inclination of her graceful head, and fanned 
herself in silence. 

We fancy Effingham must have been rather dis- 
appointed at this manner of receiving his very natu- 
ral civility; perhaps he feared he had been officious,, 
perhaps he thought she might have said * Thank you.' 
But he did not, he could not guess the wild storm 
that was raging within her heart. Well, it was better 
that he could not. Say what we will, the calmness 
that * gives no disproportioned word' outward ex- 
pression is good, nay noble, so far as it goes. It is 
not wise for any one to wear their heart on their 
deeve; it is less than wise for a woman. We should 
be sorry if the standard of good-breeding in England 
were to be lowered fi:om its present pitch of quiet 
impassiveness and high -wrought endurance. If 
we have not peace, let us at least have its outward 
semblance. 
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Efiinghain had just resumed the conversation 
when Lady Mount Alton came up to them,, bent on 
introducing him to the Duchess of Snowdon ; and 
then came L}411ton. who took his sister to sit next 
Lady Margaret and Agnes. How pretly Agnes 
looked, even among the mcuiy fiur fiuses there 1 and 
how uneonsciouH of it she seemed as she spoke in 
her own easy sparkling way to Johnnie Carewe I 

As Lady Beatrice drew near her friend, she 
glanced at herself rapidly in a pier-glass. She had 
good reason to be pleased with what she sa\«r therein, 
but a look of almost physical pain crossed her fiuse 
for a moment ; the next she turned round beantifnl 
and stately as ever, and glided on with that easy 
swan-like movement, that * poetry of motion,' that 
reminded one of the legends that vouched she had 
a mermaid among her ancestry. 

She took her part in the conversation, and forced 
herself to speak quite naturally to Agnes, though 
more than ever conscious of that choking sensation. 
in her throat. She favoured Mr. Carewe with a good 
many flippant remarks on things in general; she sent 
him in quest of a cup of coffee, and when he brought 
it, she had flitted off to join the dancers with Mr. 
Effingham. If her object were to pain Johnnie and 
Agnes, it must be confessed she succeeded better 
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than she deserved; both were lost in amazement; 
and it would be hard to tell which grieved most for 
the change that had come over her. But there was 
one on whom 

' The foolish fashionable air 
Of knowing all and feeling naught' 

did not impose. Lyffton alone imderstood the work- 
ings of her nature. Years ago he had named her 
Lady Disdain; but till now he had not fiiUy realised 
Hie strength of pride she possessed/ and he felt like 
a sorcerer terrified at the demon he has evoked. 

That evening, Mr. Effingham went home as if he 
^were treading on air, and fell asleep thinking of Lady 
Beatrice, who was lying awake sobbing, with her face 
pressed against her pillow, as she thought of Johnnie 
•Carewe, who paced like a troubled spirit before the 
Jhouse. So you see how rarely Lord Lyffton's game 
of cross-purposes, or rather blind-man's-buff, was 
progressing. It were well if children's games were 
played with as much spi^t. 



CHAPTER Vra. 



When Lord Lyfftou gave it as his opinion that JohiH 
nie Care we had lost his heart, he uttered one of those 
half truths which are in their effects as baxLofol as 
falsehoods. The only excuse we can make for him 
is, that he was not well aware of what he did.. In fais 
theory of life he was obUged to admit the aSeotionB 
as distmbing influences; he allowed for their effeot% 
but as for their nature he understood but little of it; 
for he was one of those who can scarcely coinceiTe 
what they have not experienced. Indeed, he looked 
upon love as being like some great histoncal pec- 
sonages, if not entirely fabulous, at least decidedly 
mythical; there was reason to believe it existed, bat 
it could not possibly perform all that was alleged, 
of it. 

He was fond of summing up his ideas on the sub- 
ject by repeating 
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' B la f ede degU amanti oome V Arabia felloe, 
Che vi sia dascun lo dice ; 
Dove sia nessun lo sa.' 

It could not therefore be expected that he should 
know anything of the pain he had inflicted on two 
persons who certainly deserved better at his hands. 
He saw that pride was getting the upper hand in 
Beatrice's heart ; but he could not perceive how fierce 
a struggle it was waging with aflfection, nor how 
often its supremacy was in peril. 

And it seemed as if this falsehood were destined 
to verify itself. Days and weeks succeeded each 
other, and the more Lady Beatrice seemed engrossed 
by Mr. Effingham, so did Johnnie Care we seem more 
and more drawn towards Agnes's society. 

And in this there was no design on his part, no 
-wish to retaliate on *her humorous ladyship;' as 
there was naught of selfishness, so there was naught 
of bitterness in his love for her. He had thought he 
knew her thoroughly, and that nothing she could say 
or do could surprise him ; but if he had known her 
only so many days as there were years since they 
first looked in each other's face, his astonishment 
could not have been more complete. Of course he 
took every view of the case but the true one ; of 
course he considered he had been presumptuous and 



»\* \ii*U 'J all aloiifr: Ke felt bovDtti t* W- £rs:i<£r£ to 

#' «j(/i'/<ii'ly f'l f:'/iihi<l<:r Kffiiig^iaTi lb*: reKi 
<«.' w< II lif. iIm'. liajipKrKt among meaxz mmA ke pei*-- 
t<iijif<<l ijiffjKi:ir tiifit if nhe were bHViT' ^ voaU 
i<i y« icifliifip; in xi'ihIi for, nothing to dfioreL Yet 
\\t*ii v/i If, fii/Mfii!fjtK when hi« own eense of li^it 
i-li'/wi<l iiiMi Ik'I' rojiduct was Tain and unwuftliVy 
ii/(J htiiif/j/lirfl wiili liin love for her: then he would 
I* itiniult liiiimrli' wiili Ixfin^ petulant. In this per- 
|/i< ii<«l ifif>o«l ofjiiifid hu could not but sedt a relief 
if tin timtiiiiiii H«*ir-t;ommuning9 and he fonnd thiB 

Vflttli in: WiiH wiili A^tlOH. 

f'l'oiM lint fii'Hl, Nho had Hsen the real position of 
iiUnnh; nml ilnTo niMtdud no words to assure Johnnie 
ill lit f t'liiU'f NyiiipiiiJiy, Uo felt that she understood 
hiffi liM no oiHt i'Ihi) did, and that would have been 
<:iioij^li io draw i\wui together; but that was not alL 

li wiiH iiirfxproHHibly Hoothing and elevating to 
liav<i UiUmuiwvHts with a nature so pure, so ardent^ 
and at ilin Hanio time ho disciplined, as hers. No 
Uioii^ht H(N)Tnod too high for her comprehension, no 
iUuul too nolJci for hor appreciation. She was always 
di*<'id(*'(l in lior approval or disapproval, and her no- 
MonH of right and wrong did not partake of the 
gonoral neutral tint ; to him she seemed to breathe a 
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l:)raomg moral atmosphere aromid her. Nor to him 
only ; even those who could not understand her as 
lie could, were attracted towards one so eloquent in 
-her enthusiasm, so simple in her wisdom, so frank, 
jret so reserved ; so child-like, yet so womanly. 

Johnnie considered Agnes the most perfect wo- 
man he had ever met ; and Agnes recognised in him 
lier ideal of all that a man ought to be: yet both 
felt they could never be more than fiiends. 

.Indeed, they were so sure on that point, they 
never perceived that others could have a different 
opinion. We have said that Agnes had seen from the 
first the real position of affairs : her own part there- 
in she,- however, had not seen, Agnes's thoughts 
seldom recurred to herself, and she could not have 
l)elieved it possible that Beatrice should feel the least 
dread of rivalry from her; the idea would have 
seemed to her quite laughable, were it not humiliat- 
ing to all concerned. Lady Margaret, imderstand- 
ing the world better, guessed what it thought ; but 
«lie did not wish to disturb her child's imconscious- 
ness, and considered that matters were sufficiently 
complicated already. 

So the world solved the question in its own com- 
inonplace manner; and Lady Beatrice, while her face 
^was the brightest and her laugh the most ringing 
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wherever she wcut^ seemed to live onlj for admira- 
tion ; and it must be confessed she showed consider- 
nhio talent for acting; she always regulated the 
amount of attention she bestowed on Effingham, so 
thiit .lolinnie should see the most of it^ at the same 
time that she avoided any appearance oipique against 
the latter, whom she treated with good-natured in^ 
difleronce. 

LyfUton began to think that Wisdom had beei^ 
juHtified of her children in his own person. He was 
much interested in the little drama he had set mov-^ 
ing, and went into society more than had been his 
wont, for the pui*poBe of watching it. But he soon 
discovered that matters had gone farther than he 
wiHlied, Lord Lyffton was not suited to play Py- 
ladcH to any one's Orestes ; but he really felt for his 
friend's infatuation, as he saw Effingham entangling 
liiinself hopelessly in the toils. And he did think 
affairs were becoming serious when, on the crowded 
stairs of Snowdon House, while wedged -in by the 
well-dressed mob, he heard a Guardsman say, to a 
lady more renowned for acuteness than good-nature,, 
*IIave you seen Lady Beatrice here this evening?' 
' No, but I presume she is here ; for I saw Dante 
just now ; of course, following the path of his lead- 
ing star.' 
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' Ha, ha,' ha !' laughed the Guardsman ; * she's safe 
to be wherever Effie is. How they do flirt V 

* You call it flirting; now /call it love-making/ 
rejoined the lady. 

' On whose side f he asked. 

* Nay, that I leave to yom* sagacity to infer ;' and 
she laughed a harsh malicious little laugh. 

At this point Lyflton, anxious to remind her of 
his presence, and fearing to hear more that was un- 
pleasant, knew not how to extricate hirhsel^ when 
a movement in the crowd separated them from him, 
to his .intense reUef. Taken in whatever sense it 
was capable o^ the speech was impleasant ; but he 
could not help recognising its truth, and he was all 
the more vexed that others had perceived what he 
would fain have, shut his eyes to. There could be 
no doubt that admiration and gratified vanity were 
fiBust making Effingham Lady Beatrice's slave, and 
Lyfflon felt ashamed of his sister ; for it was equally 
clear that, beyond appreciation of his talents, and 
pride in her conquest, she was indifferent towards 
him. Besides, Lyffton was conscious of being the 
cause, neither remote nor altogether unwilling, of 
these complications; and glad to find refuge from 
self-reproach, he gave fiill course to his indignation 
against Beatrice. 
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Ho ill- (iitored the drawing-room gjooonr mnd 
hlfiliJv iiK t.lio Ntiitue in />(m Gtaramm; aadirlien be 
|i<:i'r(;ivi'4l Kiliiif^hiim hovering about the hi^i-loni 
i\imit*i\, (III' wi'll-worn Himile of the moth and the 
frtiiiiili' I'fHiM jMit but recur to his mind. 

An ifiiiy lie inmg^ued, this spectacle hy no means 
iiiijH'ovftI liiN ieiuper; he was clear and cutting, 
lirilliiiiit lijid hiitor all the evening; and it was not 
till Ayi^in'H i:iiI1lmI him the drawing-room philosopher, 
liiiii iNtihi liiiii write a commentary on La RochefoiH 
(^iiild, tlmt lilt rti^ained liis good-hnmoor. 

* Vdii are decidedly cross/ she managed to say; 
' inity I nnk whose fault it is, for of course it isn't 
your nwii If' 

* Siip]H)No 1 were displeased with myself?' he ans- 
wiij'od, in anything but a cross tone. 

' I Clin hardly believe that; there is not one of 
my uc*(|Uuiuti\ncoH (m better terms with himself than 
you are ;* and as Agues said this she shook her head 
and Hniiled ; and as she smiled, her soft brown eyes 
seemed to recede under the shade of her dark straight 
browH, and flaHh forth sparks of merriment. 

^Vhcuover Agnes smiled, it seemed as if all the 
chana of her face lay in that smile ; it was so full 
of gentle sparkling mirth and keen kindly humour, 
that one watched for it as for the twinkling of stars 
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on a winter^s night, or for the bright brief flashes of 
harmless lightning that glare across the clear gloom 
ofattrilight sky in summer. No wonder that his 
iU-hnmonr melted before it, like frost before the fiun- 
shine. 

Just then he glanced over at his sister. She was 
standing near the door, in the midst of a little knot 
ofadmirers, among whom Effingham's shapely Greek 
head towered above those of moustached Guards- 
men and smooth-faced foreign-looking attaches* 
He was leading the conversation, evidently in an 
amnsing vein; for Lady Beatrice was laughing a low 
aflvery laugh, and her eyes shone far more brightly 
than the diamonds in her ears ; while the Guards- 
men looked fierce and disgusted ; the attach^ quite 
crestfallen. 

'Eclipse first, and the rest nowhere,' thought 
Lyfiton. * I could thoroughly enjoy it but for Effie's 
being made such a fool of.' And so, bent on spoiling 
the sport, he crossed the room, and said to her al- 
most gruffly, 

* You had better come away from there, Beatrice; 
do you know you are standing in a draught V 

She drew back her head, and said, with a sort of 
frigid merriment, 

* Thank you for taking such care of me ; but I am 
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very conifortublo here. Tou know I never catdi 

cold; 

Tho ViHconnt felt baffled, bat only for a moment 
' Ilavo any of you Been that wonderfbl plmnt^ witii 

a name nH long an to-day and to-morrow, that evetj 

one iH Hpeaking off he asked. 

* Ah, ycH,' said a Guardsman ; 'and the best of it 
is, that no one can pronoimce its name ; I shonld 
bo afraid to loso my teeth in the attempt. I have 
Iioard even that Lord Mount Alton conldn^t get to 
tho end of it/ 

* It is moro in Effingham's line — a Greek root ; 
nothing Saxon about it, so my fiskther's lips would 
.not acknowledge it.' 

' And where is this wonderful plant f asked Lady 
Beatrice. 

* In a comer of the white salon* Wotdd you 
scare to see it V inquired LySton carelessly, and Mr. 
•Effingham eagerly, both in the same breath. 

*0, of course,' she answered. 'I am womanly 
enough to be curious,' with a glance at Lyfffcon, in 
whose face she read an impending lecture. 

And here Effingham would have escorted Lady 

Beatrice to see the marvel, had not Lyffibon very 

quietly interposed, and with an air of well- fared 

indiflference — which he kept in reserve for decisiye 
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occasions — setting his friend aside, led his sister off. 
They were both silent until she said, half laughing 
and a little angry, 

* Now I suppose you are going to put me in the 
comer like a naughty child.' 

* I never knew you to deserve that solitary dis- 
cipline better. Really, Beatrice — * 

* Really, Ralph, I will stand no moralising,' she 
interrupted, with a defiant toss of her head, which 
would have been charming in the eyes of any one 
who was not angiy with her. He was beginning to 
hesitate as to how he should manage her ; so seeing 
her advantage she continued, * I used to think you 
« sort of hermit crab, living shut up and compassed 
by your own thoughts and plans ; and in those days 
I considered you generally useful and individually 
harmless; but lately I have had reason to change 
my opinion.* 

She gave a tone of bitterness to these last words 
and then checking herself, added lightly, 

'But this is no time or place to talk sense; if 
you have anything to say worth listening to, I pro- 
mise to hear it to-morrow.' 

He was too angry to trust himself to answer, and 
ihey crossed the room to join Lady Moimt Alton. 
Beatrice was proud and animated, gay and graceful; 

H 



{ 
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HOiiieljow hIiu waH really in good spirits that evening; 
why, hIm; <:oiil(l not herself hare said. Perhaps ahe 
hud exhaiiHtod her capacity for being unhappy ; per- 
hajm ftlie wuh the happier for not seeing Johnnie 
()ari:w(s ])orhapH Khe Avas pleased and elated at Mr. 
KiiinghatirH growing admiration. We think all these 
c.'iiiHi'M ronihinod to put her in a more really mirthfol 
jiiood than nho had experienced for a long time; it 
wuH h.'HH of an effort to talk and langh and flirt. 
And thuH hIic so comported herself as to fill her 
hrother with amazement ; as long as she was acting 
h(^ nmh.M'Htood her, for it is rare that an unprejudiced 
Hpuctutor cannot diBtinguish the artificial from the 
real, but thin touch of nature completely baffled him. 
' Either she lias no Iieart, or she has transferred it 
to KfHngham/ he thought; and he was so weary of 
conjectures, that to change the current of his thoughts 
ho began watching Agnes. There was no deep 
mysteiy to bo fathomed in her delicate fiice with 
itH ever-changing expression, nor any hidden mean- 
ing to be discovered in her speech; nevertheless 
Lyffton did not exactly consider his time thrown 
away. 

But he was soon recalled to other thoughts. 
His mother and sister were leaving, and, bent on 
preventing Effingham's attendance, he put on Beat- 
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rice's cloak and saw her to the carriage. With an 
unusual air of saucy triumph she was springing in, 
when, with one foot on the step, she paused, and in 
the full moonUght began groping for something al- 
most under the horses' legs. 

* What have you lost V he asked. 
The answer came rather slowly, 

* O, it's only my locket.' 

He found it for her. . In falling, it had opened, 
and as he held it in his hand he could not but see 
that it contained a lock of hair. Her Toice trembled 
a little as she said, ' Thank you.' 

* Won't you get in f asked Lady Mount Alton. 

. * I prefer walking home, it's such a lovely night,' 
he replied, and proceeded on his way. 

* Whose hair can it be f he thought ; * it's neither 
mine nor my other's. It's not curly enough to be 
hisy and I never gave her such a thing. Now I think 
of it, when Beatrice had a fever and all her curls 
were cut gS, did not Johnnie ask for one of them? 
and we all thought she was dying, and so my mo- 
ther gave it to him ; and then, when my Lady Dis- . 
dain was recovering (they were little ones in those 
days), Johnnie must needs show it to her, and ask 
her leave to keep it ; and did she not cry and insist 
after her own fashion, that he should give her Sk 
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\in b ni liiw iiiiir ? My mother iras half aioBKd. half 
t.o(i« Ik'I, tii till) protty little speeches they mstlr: I 
tli'Hi^jit. ilKrm vf:ry foolish. Well, if erer I hsve 
«liiijf/jil.<f'n, lliiry Hhall not fall in lore facfiite Act 
liity<'. I'lfi^ flt'f'NHi'H;* lie HTDiled at the heithos ctlhe 
liList ifliiL, uimI jtmt then found himself at 

I'm fill liiH Hlcrn philosophy, Lyffion'a 
boflMMtH to liiH mHler; ho he wished her good-idg^t 
«|iiit.if jillii'.rt.i<ffifit.(sly, to which she responded frigidly. 
TImi liMl<! flimli of joy ami animation which had been 
ovi'f lici' fill ilifi I'vctning had quite £Eidedaway; she 
looki'il pitlit mid (Ii'jectcd. Somehow that pale sad 
Ifti'tt mtiis lii^lon* liiiii as ho closed his eyes, and al- 
Ifiwtul liiifi Ifiif, fi ironblod repose. 

Tliif ut^xi tiioniiti^ lie breakfasted t^-a-fele with 
Lffi'il Mifiiiii Alton. Beyond the ordinary civilities 
Iff thii hiL^fikriiNt-tfilile, little was said by either of 
Ukmii. It JN only wlion wo are alone with a person 
that wh fiuA how nmcli or how little we have in 
<!otfitnott wiili liim; and between these two there 
waN very little in common. After all, perhaps soli- 
tary (jonipanionHliip (if one may use such an ez- 
preHNion) iH tlie true test of friendship instead of 
Neparation, aH lias boon so often asserted. Our 
dearcHt friendH are those with whom we are hap- 
piest alone. 
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As Lyfflon took his tea, and ate his french-roU, he 
thought, and as he thought he resolved, and as he 
resolved so did he act. He had neither time nor in- 
clination to give Beatrice the scolding she had so 
graciously promised to listen to, but he was resolved 
to obtain for her the benefit of parental admonition, 
and it seemed naturally most fitting that such ad- 
monition should proceed from her mother. So that 
morning he had an interview with Lady Mount Alton, 
and told her the remarks that had reached his ears. 
She was very much pained and startled. 

*You see, my dear, Beatrice is such a strange 
girl, it never does to control her much, or else I could 
have prevented all this. It is very unpleasant, to be 
sure, that she should get herself talked of, and above 
all with this Mr. Effingham.' 

* It is unpleasant, certainly. Why she should 
trouble herself about him more than any one else, I 
can't make out. If it were any girl but Beatrice, I 
should jfency she was taken with him.' 

* And you really think she is not?' 

* Not in the least. It is merely a compromising 
amusement, and must be put an end to.' 

* I can't understand what she means,' said Lady 
Mount Alton. * She has reasons of her own, I sup- 
pose. It does seem very much like trifling with him.' 
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' At any rate, mother/ aaid Lyffion, breaking a 
reflective paiifle, ' it is only right you shoold let Beat- 
rice know what ia being said of her as soon as jiob- 
sible/ 

* But fluppose that the poor child really cared for 
hini — how dreadful, how cruel, it would be for her V 

* That is the very way to discover the truth, to 
find out what lier feelings really are,' he said, the 
HnoH of his month growing very hard. ^ It is a case 
of nccoflsity, mother ; pity would be as much out of 
place as in a surgical operation/ 

His mother remained silent. 

* So you promise me, don't you ?' he asked. 
' 1 do,' she asHonted. 

And so LyflFton went his way to a committee- 
room of the House, and she remained where she was, 
revolving many thoughts. 

As I have intimated already. Lady Mount Alton 
was not one of those haughty unflinching countesses 
who are so picturesque in historical novels ; on the 
contrary, she was of a timid undecided nature, and 
being married to a man of singular energy, not to 
say obstinacy, she had so much accustomed herself 
to yield to his slightest wish, to be led by his opinion, 
always decidedly expressed, that it had become a 
matter of no slight difficulty to act for herself. She 
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shrank from giving her daughter pain, and she was 
Angry with the girl for getting herself talked of; she 
hoped she did not like Effingham, and yet she felt 
that could be her only excuse ; indeed, she experi- 
enced twenty such contradictory sentiments ; so that 
ahe would have followed her instinct, and remained 
inactive, were it not for the promise she had given 
"to Lyflfton. 

For LyflFton was her idol. From the first day his^ 
«yes had opened on the world, all her love and am- 
bition had centred in her son, and heaven only knows 
how many bright dreams she had woven round his 
cradle. There was a vast amoimt of hero-worship in 
her quiet nature, and she lavished it all on him ; she 
was fond of her husband and her daughter, but I fear 
«he would have sacrificed them both had her son 
required it. 

"When Beatrice entered her mother's morning- 
room, she found Lady Mount Alton looking over some 
volumes of accounts. * You can take these away,* 
the Countess said to the groom of the chambers, who 
had laid them before her; and her daughter felt that 
^something was impending. The moment they were 
alone, Lady Mount Alton spake in this wise : 

*My dear, I have something to say to you, and 
pray give me your best attention.' For Beatrice was 
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clasping ami unclasping the bracelet on her wrist in 
a lialf-alwtracteil manner. 

' I am all attentiim, mamma,* she said, in her Ian* 
gnid nilki^n tones ; and slowly raising her eyes to her 
motluT^H face, she awaited with an air of lifitless- 
curiimity what ahe knew wonld prove to be alectnre^ 
Some people would have been provoked at this 
numner of receiving an exordium ; but Lady Mount 
Alton was blessed with gi'cat sweetness of temper, 
so she continued, 

*Yoii know 1 have thought fit to exercise less. 
control over you than is considered right at yoiu" 
age, because I tiiistcd to your own good feeling and 
sense of dignity.' Hero Beatrice drew herself up 
proudly, and threw back her head with a defiant ac- 
tion. * But do you think yom* conduct has been such 
as to justify my confidence ? For my part, I fear it 
has not. Whether admiration has tmned your head 
I don't know, but it seems that you have turned Mr.. 
Effingham's.' 

Hero Beatrice left off* clasping the bracelet, and 
clasped her hands instead. 

* Of course you will say that it isn't yom: faulty* 
continued Lady Mount Alton ; * but you must excuse 
my saying that I think it is ; you have done every- 
thing in yom- power to captivate that man. I wish 
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I were the only person to think so ; but the fact is 
that others have remarked it, as your brother has 
informed me, and you may thank yourself if you are 
by this time the common subject of gossip. Do you 
know that Lyffton last night heard it implied that 
you were making love to Mr. Effingham V 

Lady Mount Alton scarce dared to look in her 
daughter's face as she said this ; but Beatrice did not 
start or shrink, nor seem ready to sink into the earth. 
Two red spots of anger glowed in her cheeks, and 
her eyes blazed fiercely, but she sat motionless, and 
bit her lips. 

* And who said it f she asked in low clear mea- 
sured accents. 

* Unhappily it was a woman, one of those whose 
sayings fly from mouth to mouth.' 

Lady Beatrice rose to her feet. 

* Thank you for telling me, mamma,' she said ; * I 
shall not forget it.' And she swept out of the room 
gracefrd as ever. 

But when she had gained her own room, she 
locked the door, and with a sudden bound flung her- 
self upon a couch, hiding her face in the cushions. 

* 0, Johnnie, Johnnie ! but for you I should never 
have come to this,' she moaned. * That I should live 
to hear such a thing ! Making love to him ! As if I 
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f»*ti*t ini \t'\in iiionj ilmu the 

J/'/*/* <'/iJ I O, I wiMli I had nerer «»en idn. : I 

I itt4t\ nt vi:j Imii'm l>«iiur Hhe cried irai; 

^'</lMt wifili-. l/it|rr IffirH of humifialaaii a;^3ied!i&£ }>5r 

f In iJiH Mill-- iJiiHlicd tlicrn aside, asd ^^wmgrny -cr. 

jHMiil liijliui mill Miilljer. She paii»ed before ha 

inin'n. lijiij )Mi/Mil III lier image; there she CTDcd. 

wjlh jMili; iJiHiMiJi^ml face, the bine veins sirolksnoii 

<M I wliHi; runjiiaij, Ikt noHtrils dilated, her evee red 

villi wi:i:|iii(|i- Init Niill lovely, Btill majestic, stin 

I'iKiiiitiii Ijiiwi 1. HIk^ pimhod the heavy braids of hair 

utt lii| llliMV. 

' < I liiliiiiiir, wliv (Mill you not love me T she cried. 
Wliiil iiiii iIm»v itll roiiipiirod to you? Why are yon 
1:1/ IV''"L "*' iinirli iihovo nioT 

O, il hlhs hiiil only known that she was herself 
^v)ili:jiin|i, (liii ilinliiiKM) lK)t\voon them! In the blind- 
hi:NH mill iiitoxii'utioii of hor vanity she saw nothing 
licyoiiil llui iihihiunt.*H gratification. Every triimiph 
nml \niv II Itiittu' ]>iing of Rclf-loathing. But none 
liiul Iku'.ii ho Nliiirp iiri tluH. Pride, which had armed 
UiM' lifj^aiiiHi h(^r own happmess, had now received 
a wound whicli wiih not deadly but maddening. 



CHAPTER IX. 

X)BD Lyfpton was no patron of the lyric, or indeed 
tf any other drama. The only form in which art 
lad any influence over him was that of mnsic ; but it 
^ae music of a simple kind, and all the more real for 
)eing simple. He openly contemned and abhorred 
Qost opera airs ; but a ballad such as * Auld Robin 
Sray,' some Irish melodies, and some sacred music, 
oade him feel quite unlike himself, and the chiming 
»f solemn bells was to him an ecstasy. 

Therefore do we in our sagacity conclude that 
^hen he entered Lady Margaret's box that evening, 
le was attracted thither by some other motive than 
o listen to the strains of the Elisire ^ Amove. Lady 
fargaret and Agnes greeted him with some surprise, 
aid tliey were soon deep in that sort of conversation 
hat arises between those who Kve in the same so- 
aety, and know the same people. 

Very quietly and pleasantly flowed the stream of 
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talk, hut. ilH placid murmur iras weQ-ni^ setting 
A^iicH 1(1 hKu*]i, and a shade of enmn was gathering 
ill her nnfi brown eves. 

* I tliink tho nuiMic gccms to bore jon,* said Lyff- 
foii.JiiHt aH ilio Sergeant was Tociferatxng 'ybnecoia 

' WtilK in tell the truth, it does,' she answered. 
* I Hn|>pnHc it improves towards the endT 
Lyin^in made n little moue, 

* I (uin*i Hjiy whether it does ; the &ct is, I am no 
JikI^o. I like to Hee the people and to talk to you, 
vHiln win va sam (fire,* 

*l)nar mo, what nn overwhelming compliment I 
I onglit to jjet up and courtsey to you. To think 
yaw have fornakeu your slumbers on the Opposition 
bniiclieH for the Hake of speaking to me is quite too 
(lat.luring. You did well to introduce something 
about the people, or my head would have been quite 
turned/ 

Agnes liked to laugh at Lyffton. She was among 
the few who ventured to do so, and she had a sense 
of the ridiculous which would have furnished her 
with food for mirth on a desert. island. Certainly 
a spmt of innocent gaiety helps one much in this 
world ; and perhaps Lyffton was thinking so, for he 
said rather abruptly, 
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* What do you think constitutes a happy disposi- 
ion?' 

* Well-a-day 1 1 should say nothing/ she answered, 
1 a half earnest tone. 

' Not high spirits f 

* Certainly not,' and she shook her head. 

* Nor a good opinion of oneself f 

* Perhaps ;' arching her eyebrows, while a smile 
layed round her mouth. 

He laughed a little, and went on with the sub- 
set. 

* I have sometimes thought imagination must be 
great source of happiness in those who possess it. 

Wbidden fruit, you see. ^But now, I don't even 
Qvy Effingham his. Year by year the number of 
Siose I envy diminishes.' 

Agnes was silent ; then he added, 

*Do you know, Johnnie Carewe is one of them?' 

* Ah, no wonder,' she exclaimed; ^ his is an en- 
iable nature.' 

* But hardly suited to the times we live in ; some 
f his ideas are decided anachronisms.' 

* Which of them, pray ?' she asked eagerly, with 
liat quick change fi-om playfulness to earnestness 
rhich was the great charm of her manner. 

* Well, perhaps you won't think them such, but I 
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iliiiik lie undciTalueB independence of thought aod 
pcipnlar liberty. For infitance, he says that tme 
liberty lies in obedience.' 

* And where is the anachroniflm in that? Can a 
truth ever be out of date T 

* But a i)aradox is not a truth,' said he quietly. 
* Wiu4 1 at liberty when I was a schoolboy^ and obliged 
to do the will of others? Stay; I think I have read 
HoiiK^where of a monk whose superior ordered him to 
plant stones in the convent garden, and he obeyed. 
Now, WHS that man making us of his free willf 

* Surely he was, for does not renounoement imply 
])()HHesHi()n T 

And her face lighted up with a sudden brightness 
that seemed to come from within. 

' You think in enigmas/ he murmured half aloud ; 
and tuming to Lady Margaret, * Was Agnee always 
HO fond of paradox T 

* yes, I was always the same. I am now only 
a little worse,' she said, before her mother could 
answer; and again that strange foreboding look oame 
into her eyes, but there was more of trouble in their 
expression than he had ever seen before. 

Just then some acquaintances joined them, and 
the conversation, as it became general, oeased to be 
interesting. At least, we fancy Lyfiton did not find 
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it 80 ; for as he was retuming home, he muttered to 

himself a saying he had met with, 'Life would be 

tolerably endurable but for its amusements.' And 

then he began to wonder what had become of John-^ 

nie Carewe. 

* I fully expected to have met him in their box.. 

Confound the man I he is never to be seen when h& 

is wanted. I should like to satisfy myself as to 

whether he cares for Agnes, having almost pledged 

my word to that effect. And indeed she is more the 

sort of girl for him to fall in love with than Beatrice 

is ; they have far more in common. Yet they say 

people ought to marry their opposites. Kthat ba 

true, Lady Disdain and he would have been a very 

i 

well-assorted couple. Still, it would not be a mar- 
riage for her to make. To think she should have 
given him her heart is enough to drive one wild- 
Well, there are some people who never attain yeara 
of discretion, and my father and mother are of the 
number.' 

With which sentiment the Viscount entered his 
paternal mansion. He went to his own room, and 
sat up to an early hour writing. 

Few men have ever been more thorough workers 
than the heir of the Lyfftons. Beatrice, Johnnie, 
Agnes, had all vanished from his thoughts as his pen 
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rapidly ran over the paper, and his mind ground 
every subject or idea it was dealing with into neat 
clear-pointed sentences, as unanswerable and as de- 
void of redundancy as an aphorism. A foil moon 
poured its rays across the table over which he was 
bending ; they mingled with the light of his lamp, 
and shed a silveiy halo on the cheuracters he was 
tracing ; and the stars twinkled, and the planets shone 
far up in the * azure gloom' of a summer's night ; but 
he heeded none of them, nor did he once raise his 
head till dawn had chased their gentle splendour. 

There are many who might envy such concentra- 
tion, such indifference to surrounding circumstances; 
but for our part we do not think it such a desiraUe 
quality. Some aspects of nature are so closely con- 
nected with the deepest and highest human feelings, 
that there seems to be insensibility in the Idck of 
sympathy with them ; and after all, it is better to be 
xmintelligent than insensible. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
Lady Margaret went out on some charitable mission. 
She had many 'such, and Agnes often went with her ; 
but this morning Lady Margaret did not desire her 
daughter's company ; so Agnes spent the morning 
with her friend Lady RoUeston. Now Lady RoUeston 
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was one of Agnes's eaxliest friends ; moreovei^ she was 
one of those people whom every one likes — and so I 
should have introduced her to yon long before, were 
it not that she was abroad on a tour, from which 
she had only just returned on this particular morn- 
ing. Behold, then, my little Agnes installed in Lady 
Bolleston's boudoir, one of the prettiest rooms im- 
aginable, but in which there was not anything half 
so pretty as its mistress. Nelly RoUeston, as her 
friends liked best to call her, was about thjree-and- 
twenty, but she looked even yoimger. I daresay 
there have been more perfect faces than hers, but 
few have been more winning and kindly. And her 
nature did not contradict her countenance : it would 
be a very gloomy house where she could not diffuse 
sunshine, and a very stem person whom she could 
not bend to her will. There was no resisting her 
sweet [sunny temper or her strong kindly good 
sense; the blackest ill-hiunour melted before the 
one, the most determined obstinacy yielded to the 
other. She and Agnes looked like sisters as they 
8at together ; there was a certain undefinable like- 
XieBB between them ; they had each the same small 
oval face, the same shapely head, and the same 
gracefrd bearing. It was amusing to see Nelly's 
pretty patronising manner to Agnes. 

I 
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'Aim! rinw, my littlo one, yon most tcsE sd^ al 
ilm im'Wn/ Mlin Maifl, whon she had grren aa& «&• 
f'/iirif nf ull mIiii ha<l Hccn and done. * T^om k 
yinii fliHl Mi«itMi»ii. Ih it not? How have yon fiked 

' 'riflniiiMy riiDiip^li/ was the answer: 'but I 
fjfii |/i.(,l.iti^ lirfd or it. It is snch a pily yon did 
iMft M^fiii'ii Mfiftnor, Tor wo shall soon be leaTiDg 
town/ 

' And wliiM'ti iirn yon f^oing? back to Howtonf 

'Nii; I iHii iifViiid Mowton will not see ns fiv 
many il ihty. Wi^ nro going to visit at Femlea, and 
Mhii wn firn ffoiufi; to Uydo, and perhaps afterwaids 
in Ifriil.iiny/ 

' Drli^lil.I'iil I What a cliange it will be for yon, 
alliM- l.lici yiMii'M you havo alternated between London 
anil Mowf'in t* 

' Yi^Hp I havo novor wished for much change in 
my lifn, and ilioro Hoonis likely to be a great deaL* 

* Sonio Olio or other says, that whatever we most 
<liHliko JH Huro to huppou to us; but yon must not 
expect mo to pity you/ 

AgnoB was silent — with a real friend one can 
always be silent ; she was thinking what she wonld 
dread most, certainly a great deal of prosperity. 

* How do you like the people here — ^the sodety, I 
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mean? After three winters abroad, I can't help 
&n(^^g it muBt be changed, society does change so 
quickly.' 

*That is what Beatrice says. She declares it 
makes her feel quite old, to think of all the people 
ihat have died, or married, or lost their properties, 
or inherited others', since she came out.' 

* Talking of Lady Beatrice, you can have no idea 
liow southern her style of beauty is. Two faces I 
aaw in Italy I thought so like hers: one was a 
peasant-girl at Sorrento— but she might have been 
a princess in disguise — how I liked to watch her 
fming her pitcher at the fountain! she had just 
those large shady gray eyes that seem to fathom 
you through ; you can but gaze at them.' 

* Yes, I have noticed that expression in Beatrice's 
eyes ; they sometimes thrill through one.' 

* I have a theory about those eyes, that has been 
e good deal laughed at ; I maintain that every wo- 
man who possesses them is born a coquette.' 

*What a sweeping condemnation! I have seen 
gray eyes that reminded me of nothing so much as 
Baphael's angels.' 

'Hind, I say born coquettes; that is no fault of 
theirs, it simply means that they have a spell where- 
by they influence others either consciously or uncon- 
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MfiiiiiHly. It. wuM not for nothing die Gz«^3 ohikd 
' Ami now tell rne about tKe o^i=r ace Kke 

lll'ilfli* r'w/ 

' WiOI. it. wuH a portrait of the Fomarizia «t 
I'liiMiim; Init. only in colouring does it resemUe 
Ifiidy I'iiwifiirc. (j(trtiiinly/ added Nelly musiii^, 
'mIip im vi'i^- tMMint.ifnl; but I should not like to be 
in till* |iii\v(>i' nfany ono with her eyes; I shooldnot 
lihf' In liivi> llif'ni ; noit. dU entre nousJ 

' Mni llifM'f' \H lionl fjyfilon, who has just the same 
pyoM, iinil lio JH not tlio leant of a flirt/ 

'Mlilt I think ]w would make any woman he 
innrii«Ml wnlllrirntly unhappy.' 

Afrni'M tan^lii'd. ' Do you think he has a temperf 

' Wm-NP. (in* worne; ho has a will/ said Nelly irith 
iMiniir iwitiM*HlnrHH. 

* Vnn altNurd liitlo Nelly! what is a man goodfi^ 
unli'MH 111* liMH a will?* 

' I (lon't diHpniu that; but it is more useful thfl^ 
plpanani. I ri«H[)oct a man of strong will, but I cai^' 
not. liko him, and you will find most women agr^^ 
with mr.' 

* The fact is, Nelly, that you like all people to AC^ 
your will; and who can help it?' 

' No flattery, Agnes ; but the fact is, I do like 
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having my own way, and Sir Rutherford (blessings on 
him I) has no way but mine ; that's why I like him. 
But I like you, my little darling, for quite another 
reason ; because you are — ^ 

* As obstinate as a mule,' suggested Agnes. 
*Well, I had no intention of making such an 

ugly comparison; but seriously I do not see any 
harm in having one's own way if it is a good 
one.' 

*Ay, there's the rub!' exclaimed Agues; *but 
kow can you and I be sure that om' own way is a 
good one f 

Nelly was silent; at last she said, * Agnes, how 
is it ihat you are so fond of obedience ? you were 
not always so.' 

* And that is precisely the reason : I used to find 
obedience so difficult, that I had to learn by heart, 
^as it were, all the reasons in favour of it.' 

* Could you tell me which of them influenced you 
TnoBtt' Nelly asked pleadingly; and Agnes hesitated, 
-«UEi we all do when required to speak on what is very 
Kiear to us; then she answered: 

* It was this — that our own reasons may deceive 
but the duty of obedience cannot.' 
It seemed very little to say; for many thoughts 

ere at that moment filling her mind, all grouped 
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round Mint idna ; but as it has been said, ^ce quUya 
ih pliiti ilivin (lam le canir de tliomme rCen sortjamaUJ 

All, ^vlul^ u treasury of small sparUing gems of 
tli()ni;'Iil, <1(*ti(*ato pearls of expression, is the Frendi 
Innguiigt* ! I)() you want a stinging sarcasm, a defi* 
nit inn which nhall bo at the same time exact and 
unniHing;, a grac^eful simile, or one of those heartfek 
trnthH whirl) ^vow upon us as we live, and all ex* 
prcNHcil in wordH few and simple, it is to a Frencb 
writer yon nnrnt tuni. So Agnes and her friend 
Mat. nnd tallcod until the forenoon was well*mgh 
Hprnt. : tlu^n AgncH left; and on her way home- 
wnrdH nho mot .Johnnie Carewe. He was going to 
(*.all on fjady Margaret, lie said; he had to consalt 
her alxMit Honie poor people in whom they were 
lM)th intereHted. Agues asked if he were going 
to leave town. Yea ; but he did not know exactly 
when. 

' The fact i», T have a great deal to do both fo'^ 
myself and other people; perhaps you can hardl^ 
understand how complicated a man's life may be-^ 
come/ he said in a tone of weariness. 

And ho was weaiy. Weary with the sense o: 
wrong, and the ceaseless struggle for patience;. 
weaiy with the burden of others' sorrows; weary, 
above all, with the seeing and hearing of evil, which 
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is the sorest sight that meets those who go about 
doing good. 

Something of all this she guessed, and so she 
made answer, 

*But do you not remember the sayiag of a famous 
preacher, that the great thing is to have a Kfe I I 
assure you, we poor women often envy the very 
complications of an active life.' 

*Have you ever felt (but no, you cannot have 
felt it) a wish to be set adrift from all actual ties 
and associations, to float down the stream of life 
without struggle or responsibiUty f 

Strange words to address to any one but the 

friend of a lifetime ; stranger still to address them 

to a young girl. But there are moods pf feeling in 

which people do and say strange things, and there 

are some who imderstand us in a few weeks better 

than others do after many years, and the wisdom of 

^outh is sometimes better than that of age. Yet 

^gnes was astonished; he was generally so calm, 

so simple, so little given to talk of himself, that she 

iBaw some great trouble must have come upon him 

4and driven him from his stronghold of quiet courage. 

*I can imagine such a wish,' she answered; *but, 

Ky, surely its fulfilment would be the greatest of all 

^niisfoartnnes ; it would level one with the beasts.' 
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There was a look of pain in her face, and a slight 
trembling in her voice ; he perceived he had grieved 
her, and said, 

* It was selfish of me to sadden yon with my 
foolish longings after,' he pansed a moment, * what 
would be really a great evil.' 

They were both silent, and then he continued, as 
if to change his thoughts, 

^I shall go to the East; it is the place for those 
who are suflfering fi-om civilisation,' and he smiled a 
strange smile ; * it is wonderful the peace the very 
air seems to breathe into one there. One ceasefl 
to live in oneself; every mountain and stream and . 
tree has a spell and a memory round it. O, it is 
worth living half a century to see the sjm rise ov©^ 
the Jordan I' 

* And you have seen it V exclaimed Agnes, fixiit^ 
her eyes upon him for the first time since their cox^--^ 
versation began. 

They were just entering the square wher^ 
Lady Margaret lived; and who should approach^ 
fi-om the opposite end of the square but Lady Beat- ^ 
rice. Li another moment they had exchanged greet- 
ings. 

*I wanted to know whether your mother was 
going to the Duchess of Snowdon's filte, and if she 
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could take me; mamma does not feel well enoUgli 
to go, and papa is not inclined.' 

Now this was not exactly true; Lady Beatrice 
had come out with the intention of passing some 
hours with Agnes; her fits of remorse leading her 
to shun her own society, and also that of her mother; 

but the sight of Agnes and Johnnie walking side by 

* 

side, and talking confidentially, caused a decided 
revulsion in her feelings. She entered the house, 
however ; but Lady Margaret was not in the draw- 
ing-room. Agnes said she would go in search of 
her, and left Beatrice and Johnnie together. An 
awkward Ute-orUte truly ; we think Miss Stangrave 
can scarcely have inherited much of her mother's 
French tact. 

Lady Beatrice seated herself on a sofa, serenely 

unembarrassed (as you may believe); Johnnie Ca- 

Tewe began to turn over some prints of the Arundel 

Society, wondering whether Lady Margaret would 

eoon appear, whether he would really go to the 

3East, and so on. He did not know that those fa- 

^omless gray eyes were reading his face all the 

''while he was gazing abstractedly at the chromo- 

^thographs ; when he looked up they were fixed on 

^he carpet. 

Few people had more talent for conversation 
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than Lord Iklount Alton's daughter; it was one of 
the giftH she had in common with him, and theie 
were moments when it rose to eloquence ; bat on 
this occasion she had her own reasons for being 
silent. Had .Tohmiic Carewe been a renowned 
statesman, a brilliant diplomatist, a man of BcienGe, 
a famous writer, artist, or musician, or else a mere 
pleasant man of the world, she would have spoken 
to hhn well and readily ; but he was none of all these 
— he was simply the man she liked best of all others 
— so she held her peace. It was a relief when a 
German band stationed mider the windows began 
to play. She asked liini if he liked the music (it was 
a popular air), he gave a little start and said, 'Not 
particularly.' It was evident he had not been Iw- 
tening to it. 

* You never were fond of music. Do yon go to 
the Opera often f she asked, steadily contemplating 
a Sfevres vase full of choice flowers which stood oo- 
a table between the windows, and thinking, * Did h^ 
send them to Agnes T 

Johnnie answered rather dryly, * I have only bee^ 
there twice this season.' 

Now both times he had been with Lady Mounlr 
Alton's party, as Beatrice well remembered. 

Her eyes held coimsel with the carpet ere she 
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said, 'I thought jou had gone since then; Lady 
Margaret and Agnes went last night.' 

What that had to do with his frequenting the 
Opera he could not make out. Tired of this thrust- 
and-pany in the dark, he replied, 

* I did not go with them. Did any one say they 
had seen me V 

* No ; but I thought it probable.' 

The next moment she was angry with herself for 
having said so much. 

*And why should it be probable?' exclaimed 
Johnnie Carewe, a sudden light flashing on him. 

A. sudden light flashed also on Lady Beatrice; 
but she was of a race who were wont to trample on 
the vanquished. Power was very sweet, so : 

*Why should it be probable? You ought to 
know better than I do.' 

He walked over to the sofe. * What is it I ought 
to know best?' 

* It is not worth while making a mystery o^' she 

answered, drawing back her head, and glancing at 

liim from beneath those long lashes, while a little 

amile played round her lips. * Of course you know 

l>est, whether you like to be with Miss Stangrave as 

^oQuch as people say.' 

*A» people sayl' he repeated bitterly. Then 
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t^•w^»t»M(^• lilrt vnlcv, he added gravely, •There are 
.»hoi ♦liirijy'K I.I?. it people say. Lady Beatrice.* 

Y^Ht, MJio did ^ruw pale, and her eyee did flash. 
lt>M Kt'rii (■ ^riMito him wheu he saiv her ha^nd^ dasped 
til^iv Uii»Ki' "I". I, pci>ioa iu puin: and he stood, power- 
t»MN <.•» •<|t,-,ilc. •*»» riuuiy feelings and thoughts were 
)>i«>Mi«iii ♦.. iiirri n. that moment. He was paying 
■ I'vulv •"» liw rr»i>jriv;ut'» revenge. True, she had 
N«i»i» im;.;»'in»M»nK^ I>ui. SO h(ul he: true, he thought he 
»-,i«iM iikI. !i»\r 'i«'i" .iiiv more, but he did pity her: 
•Jif \wM ^ \^iMi»,ui, uid ho had taimted her ! 

II.. inii.41 *i»iri'ii, v>\plain away his words. She 
\wii III! 111. MO il».i:i >uKCeL' ill childhood; with her, of 
ill .ili.i«4^ ti,. .'M-^in K> be in charity; this was pio- 
I'li.ii ill.. 1^*1 nhii- tiiov sliould be together, and ih® 
uixiln .a««K» 1... '\:h !ij»^ ,iaJ — but at that momen-'^ 

IS VI, ,^i^'»i t .i*i\ Haigtu-er! having delayed s^^ 
*"•»;.». v\^,\ .li»t wn ix*i av'Iav i uioment longer? A^^ 
\\"»iK| !iv\. i\ . .1 '^<^»^i» '*^*tvi jv^ery one would hav^^ 
t. « «» i»U »-»»l \,\»^ o^vM Vv'ftoii — everv ooe woul^^ 

^v w I -i vv* s\\ u- »v>^-.. Wjen IJeatrice had 

^l\. »^\.. '*. .% >!. "\x\v»\" *." .;>-v-, .i >j 
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heavier heart than ever he had carried away from it 
before. When he had entered Eaton-square, not an 
hotur since, he beUeved he could not feel more im- 
happy ; but since then he had plimged into a deeper 
depth of sadness ; for with the pain of remembering 
Tut words there mingled the thought* of his own. 
Oy how he loathed those words! He would have 
been content to lose her through no fault of his own 
— at least he would have known how to bear it ; but 
that he should have been so cruel, so much carried 
away I He had thought better things of himself. 



(JIFAPTER X. 

It rJiiinruMl thai, a fow days after the scene willi 
whi(;li oiir lant (*'lia])tcr dosed, Mr. EflSn^liam dined 
wifli Hir llntltnrford and Lady Bolleston. He was 
a (W)l|p^n frimid of Kir Rutherford, and a great &- 
vniiriio willi Nolly, who delighted in his conversar 
lion, lutd wiiM fond of abating his self-conceit. 

* If yon an» to ho Hpoilt by the world, it shall not> 
bo my fault/ nlm had onco laughingly declared; an 
t^)w Icrtpi Intr ])i*oniiHo an well as she could. She had 
a «irnpl(? K^'aoofnl way of telling any of those truths 
wliic^li aro morn wholcHomo than palatable; and it is 
avorrc.d llial mik^Ii was her skill in this delicate art 
ofinitli-tclling, Hho never lost a fiiend thereby. An- 
oihvr trait of lior character, was a decided taste for 
tnaidi-making; and it must be confessed that during 
a wliolo Hc/iHon hIic had done her best to bring about 
a nuirriagc between Mr. Effingham and a young 
friend of hers (of whom more anon); but absence from 
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Ingland had prevented the success of her plans, 
liey were hot relinquished for all that ; and so it 
'as with no slight vexation that she heard of the 
lamour Lady Beatrice had cast over one whose 
eart and hand she wished to bestow elsewhere. . 
BTiat was to be donet Must her pet project be 
bandoned*? In her perplexity she consulted Sir 
iviherford; and they both agreed that it was ne- 
ossary to see if the case were hopeless. 

*I am afraid it is/ Nelly said with a sigh; *I 
on't fitncy any one could fall half in love with Lady 
ieatrice/ 

Therefore Effingham was invited, and there was 
o one asked to meet him. 

* And so you have been meeting with all sorts of 
:>mantic adventures, it seems,' said Sir Rutherford. 

*I don't remember any,' replied Effingham. 

* Why, we have been hearing wonders of you. 
in*t it tru6 that you stopped Lady Mount Alton's 
OTses when they were running away with the car- 
iage, and rescued herself and her daughter f 

* O, there was not much romance about that ; it 
Jtppened in a very commonplace fashion. I was 
cutt taming a comer, and the grays were very fresh 
hat morning; so when they came into collision with 
•ady Mount Alton's carriage, or rather the leaders of 



'r»^, '^i'ri*j{<; if J had let tLs::-' 

Ar,''J y// yoTir dappled giajs fz:ir:d3iah£ ym » 

7/^>l, ;/<;»/ Raid Effipg^iain. ^^^^g^^jr* 'cai^yifii 
4/>. 44 :,',ffnU',rn of the ceremonies.' 

A;i/i hor/rJoyon like the Mocni AhookS^ im>v tihst 

/'/■■# >^/,^/'r/ th#-i/i ?' 

' h, f/t]\ / nough. Lord Mount Ahon and Iqiiv- 
ffloy.r \n\ln; l/iit then we fratemige over Greek hen* 
fhf ^' ry. \ ]\ )i*\ \inH a hobby, it is the classics.' 

If h'. hiiH a hobby r echoed Xelly. *\niy, I 
H'lZ/'j^^lff h'; had uvfjf 8o many.' 

' ( Utut'.y hi\ dooHn't care much for anything bat 
Hi/v fMifKnuM, ('oliti(;H are a mere carvre for him; boid€* 
f hiri^, f hilt h<}|ongH to hia position, and that mnst ^ 
t^/fttt fhr/iii^h. Ho would think it rather a bore 

Nilly wiiM gotting impatient. 

' Nfft vfiry piiblic-flpirited on his part,' she 
«i\tinitt't\. * Your friend does not interest me.' 

' hut I fiHHiiro you there is a great deal to like i 
Ifini. Ilo huH the sort of disposition that makes i 
U^riiimrHii ploasant; a way of perceiving things in 
inmnoiit, find putting a subject in a great many lights ; 
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1 shorty Jbbe ib quick-witted, luid that, joined with a 
ireat deal of humour and a large amount of imagina- 
ion, is sure to make a man pleasant. Besides — ^ 

'And besides,' interrupted Nellj with a look of 
lismay, 'please to remember I don't imderstand 
aetaphjsics. I want to know, like a worldly-minded 
person as I am, if Lord Mount Alton's &mil7 are as 
haniiingas himseUL' 

A strange expression crossed Effingham's iajoe as 
be answered, 

* They could not all be wonders, you know. Is 
lot one rara avM enough in a house f 

'More than enough, I should say, if the rare bird 
tomes itself over-much; but there is ofben more 
kan one feathered wonder in the same cage.' 

^Well, I suppose Lyffton may be considered a 
are bird, but there is nothing charming about 
ma* 

* O no,' exclaimed Nelly. * I have often seen him, 
md his manners are like his face — grave and cold, 
mt not- so dignified.' 

'Just so; his face is haughty, but his manners 
ure not* There is nothing to attract, but then there 
is nothikig to repel about him.' 

* Dear me^ what negative tints you paint him in ! 

K 
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And is his Bister Lady Beatrice as oommonpIaGef 1 
iised to think her lovely, bat people dbange so lapidly* 
Wliether it is the constant excitement and late hotm^ 
or whether it is the smoke that does it, I don't know, 
but beauties seldom remain beauties long. Is die 
still pretty r 

* She is considered beautiful,' he said drily. 

For a moment Nelly felt baffled. Was it indif- 
ference, or was it secrecy 1 * Bien ne se reMBemble 
comme le n^ant et la profondeur.' At lengtib she 
thought of saying, 

' I know it sounds veiy like envy, but I seldoM 
find much to admire in beauties except their -&ce. 
They are — ^tell it not in Gath— generally rather in-- 
sipid and egotistical. Solomon says that &voar is 
deceitftd and beauty vain, so you see I have Lib au- 
thority.' 

She could not but fix her eyes on Effingham, wm fiT 
awaiting his opinion. There was an unusually statu- 
esque look on his countenance as he remarked- that 
there were exceptions to every rule. 

'Now, really you are too bad,' exclaimed 1% 
Butherford ; ' it is enough to make Nelly think thvt 
geniuses are as insipid as beauties. What isthe-good 
of your entrancmg the House night after night, if 
you will only speak to a fiiend in the merest coinmon- 
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place? One of two things mn&t have happened to 
you, old fellow; you must be what the Scotch call 
" fee,** or else in a state of mind which is proverbially 
allied to foolishness.' 

* Allied to fiddlesticks T retorted Effingham ; and 
then he added, ^ K I am exasperatingly humdrmn, 
Lady Bolleston, pray impute it to a bad headache.' 

And with this she had to be contented. He left 
rather early, on pretext of the same headache, and 
ihej discussed him at some length. Sir Butherford 
declaring that when a man was so thoroughly im- 
penetrable, he must be &r gone in folly. 

* And I am very sorry for it ; with all his talent it 
seems to me quite hopeless — ' 

* That he should marry Lady Beatrice V questioned 
NeUy. 

* Yes. Of course the Mount Altons do homage to 
him as ^ey would to any other intellectual lion, and 

ihey wish for his help to keep the family barge afloat 
^JX the political tide. But as to connecting them- 
elves with him — ^ 

Here Sir Rutherford closed his lips, and shook his 
^^Mbd excessively. 

'Then they are behaving badly to him,' was 
r^^y's remark, given with much earnestness. 

'Not so badly, after all. Is it Lord Mount Alton's 
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fanlt if our friend chooses to &1I in love witli Ins 
daughter f 

' But people say she has been flirting with him.' 

* That iH her affair, not her Setthei^s.' 

Nelly laughed. 'But it is his &ult; if he wants 
her to marry a grandee, why does he let her come 
in contact with plebeians T Why not hang a minifl^ 
ture coronet round her neck as a delicate intimation 
that he means her to be a peeress V 

'Or better still, to have kept her in seclusion 
until some mii table marriage were arranged for her.' 

'It is quite plain he does not understand his 
mHUr de grand seigneur^ said Nelly with mock gra- 
vity. * I think we ought to teach him.' 

And so they made merry over it, as people often 
do over love-affairs. But they were kind-hearted 
people, and would have treated the theme far 
otherwise had they known really how *fiir gone* 
Effingham was. 

Since the day when her mother had administered 
to her the reproof we have recorded, Lady Beatrice 
had not seen Mr. Effingham, but the very morning 
after he had baffled Lady Rolleston's friendly curio-*' 
sity, he called at her house. Truth to say, the visi9 
was for Lord Mount Alton, but there was a chance^ 
that he might catch a glimpse of her. And it did 
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80 happen that, when he was ushered into the Earl's 
study, his eyes fell on the pleasanteat sight they 
could have beheld; Lady Beatrice was there, irra- 
diating it with her presence. But a second glance 
flihowed him she was not particularly radiant that 
morning; there was a decided doud on her face as 
she leant her head on her hand and her arm on the 
mantelpiece. 

She did not raise her eyes when he was an- 
nounced, nor indeed seem aware of his presence till 
he advanced towards her. 

He knew by heart every expression of her face, 
every inflection of her voice, and it seemed to him 
that both were unusually cold. In a few moments 
ahe quitted the room, and then you may be sure that 
handsome apartment, for all its tasteful ornaments 
and handsome pictures, appeared very gloomy to 
him. 

When statesmen visit each other it generally 
is not to talk of the weather ; so we shall take it 
for granted that Lord Mount Alton and Mr. Effing- 
ham discussed many important matters in this in- 
terview, and not trouble ourselves with reporting 
fheir conversation, for which neither they nor our 
readers would thank us much. K either of them 
-were to take up this book they might not like 
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to behold their own opinions transferred to its 
pages. 

That morning Mr. Effingham was in an unenvi- 
able frame of mind as he strolled listlessly beside 
the Serpentine, trying to discover in what he could 
have given the lady of his thoughts cause for dis- 
pleasure. When people are in love they have a 
knack of forgetting every piece of sound wisdom 
which could be of the least use to them ; and so he 
never remembered the simple reason, 

' SouTent femme yarie/ 

which would have occurred to any one else. While 
he was engaged in this profitable meditation he felt 
himself touched on the arm, and turning roimd, found 
himself face to teuoe with one of his oldest friends, 
whom he had not seen for long years. 

*Is it you, Champlinf he exclaimed. • * Where 
have you dropped from V 

* Upon my word, I could scarcely say ; I think I 
have been everywhere. Well, it does me good to see 
you; you look as young as the last day I saw you : 
1 do believe you'll never grow old.' 

And there are some people who retain a sort of 
perpetual youth, or else become suddenly far older 
ihan tineir age. Such are the natures that know no 
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^^^^Q0dxDm, that live intensely, whose existence is more 
"^^^Sentred in the heart than in the mind. Mr. Champlin 
not one of these : he had just sufficient kindli- 
leBB of nature to make him happy; he wa^ alwayB 
to help a friend in trouble or perplexity, but 
pteasure he experienced in extricating them from 
diffieolty or a doubt more than counterbalanced 
his Bense of their ills; so that having no burdens 
•of his own he was never oppressed by those of 
-others. 

It is mostly those who are kind-hearted and sen- 
dble, but nothing more, who receive the most confi- 
dence ; for how many of the best and wisest there 
4Kre to whom we cannot confide anything grave or 
deep, because they would, feel it too much ? And so 
in the course of a varied life, great part of whioih 
had been spent away from England, Mr. Champlin 
had seen a great deal of human nature ; for, as a 
giddy friend of his had been heard to remark, < Peo- 
ple chose him for confessor who would never have 
gone to the genuine article.' 

It was a very pleasant meeting, and both of them 
were ^ad as they sauntered about together, talking 
of all that had happened during the interval they had 
lost sight of each other. But Effingham's time was 
not now his own, and he remembered too soon that 
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be had the miBfortune to be on a Royal Commiissioii 
which was to meet that day ;. so, breaking shovt re^ 
miniscences of ^ anld lang syne/ he parted from hi» 
friend* 

There are moments when work is felt to be a 
blessing ; and such was his frame of mind, that he 
entered qnite cheerfiilly into the dry technicaUties 
before him for the next few hours, and which would 
at any other time have repelled him ; it was a velief 
from ceaseless self-tormenting, and so that day there 
was no more active and intelligent member of the 
Commission, no more zealous servan^t of the publie, 
than Mr. Effingham. 

The next afbemoon found him and his friend in 
the Park. Brightly shone the sun, and as the. long 
line of carriages and the never-failing stream of p^ 
destrians moved past them, Mr. Champlin looked on 
a little bewildered and not a little amused, as one 
who had spent half his life amidst Indian jmngles 
and Australian forests well might.. How changed 
the denizens of Vanity Fair were from those he re- 
membered, yet how like the whole thing was I He 
pcmld not but smile at what his friend was telling 
him of those who swept past, or who formed pavt 
of the talking, walking, lounging crowd near. AI* 
ways the same ; the same drama with other aotov»; 
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^e same important trifles, the same ostentatiouB 
fittIeneB868 which had engrossed othera now passed 
*Way : 

' Behold the moral of all human tales — 
'Tia hat the same rehearsal of the past* 

And now there oame rolling by a stately barouche, 
^d within it a young lady (at least, Mr. Champlin 
did not notice any other occupant) with a bright 
prond face, which would have been like marble in its 
haughty repose, were it not for the southern glow of 
oomplezion which gave it life. She gave the least 
inclination of her small head as she passed them, 
which Effingham returned with the profoundest 
sahitation he could make. 

•Who is that lady you bowed to?' asked Mr. 
Cihamplin. ' I have not seen so lovely a face since I 
oame back.' 

' She is Lady Beatrice Lyfiton, Lord Mount Al- 
ton's daughter.' 

* Indeed I she is very foreign-looking.' 

And they went pn discussing the equestrians and 
pedestrians^ and the equipages, and the dresses of 
the women, and the horsemanship of the men. Then 
they dined together at Effingham's dub, and lastly 
th^ went to the Opera. 

All the evening Mr. Champlin kept following the 
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direction of his friend's eyes, in the hope they would 
lead him to whatever box might contain Lady Beat- 
rice. Somehow he saw plainly how it was with 
Effingham ; there was such a degree of empressement 
in his salutation to her» such an evident reluctance 
and pleasure in pronouncing her name. 

These tokens did he muse ovqt while Lucia di 
lAmtmermcior was being performed, and the wild 
melancholy music was not out of keeping with bis 
thoughts ; for, shrewd man of the world as he wae, 
he saw as little hope for Effingham as for the luck- 
less Master of Bavenswood; but he felt sure she 
would never be a Lucy Ashton. 

Then Effingham accompanied him to his hotel, 
and they concluded the day by a prolonged smoke. 
Now smoke and sentiment are as nearly allied as tea 
and talk. It is no inapt figure of speech, the Indian 
^pipe of peace;' there is unquestionably a soothing 
influence on the mind in smoking; it lulls the fistoal<- 
ties of intellect and volition, while it calls into play 
those of feeling and imagination ; it enervates, but it 
also calms. I think a man can hardly remain in 4 
state of anger while he is smoking; has it not been 
noticed that, once fairly excited, tiiey tiurow aside 
their cigar t Therefore was it that the conversation 
between liiese two friends took an unusually senti- 
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^>^Qiiial torn. It was a sort of mufiiiig desultory talk, 
^^ ndiidi each spoke more to himself than to the 
^^tliar, and in which more was miderstood than ex- 
pf essed. Effingham did not make any direct confi- 
"^eace to his friend ; indeed, he did not speak of him- 
^^Bel^ bat he spoke of life, ambition, affection in all its 
'phaaeBy declaring it to be to the moral what the lever 
is to llie physical world, the keystone of human per- 
fection, the centre of the system of souls. All this 
•and more did he say, which I should only spoil in re- 
peating, for he seemed kindled into more than even 
his wonted eloquence. 

And when he had left him, Mr. Champlin could 
not help thinking, ^ Poor fellow, he seems to have 
taken it strongly. No one could speak in that man- 
ner without some particular reason ; I've noticed the 
ssame hectic beauty of thought and expression before 
now. And it all comes from the over-development 
-of one idea. What those ideas are when they become 
fired r 

And Mr. Champlin plunged fathoms deep into 

metaphysics, where he lost himself, and finally fell 

•asleep. But he did not see Effingham for several 

days-— days which the latter spent in alternate hot 

4Uid cold fits of anxiety. It is needless to say that 

iihe change in Lady Beatrice's manner towards him 
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had given Effingham his first experience of anyiliingr 
like despondency. His was naturaUy a hopeful dis- 
position, and hitherto everything had smiled upon 
him. He had great confidence in his destiny, and it 
seemed to him that, apart firom her, his life would not 
be lived out; that his best aspirations, his noblest 
faculties, would become numbed and useless without 
her influence. Poor fool, he was only dreaming as- 
others have dreamt before, but it was not the less 
real to him on that account. 

Until then, nothing had happened that could 
dispel his illusion ; but, as we have seen, a change 
came over her, and so he was aroused, or rather 
the nature of his dream was altered. It would be- 
vain to try and record all the conjectures that 
thronged his mind: the approximations to truth, the 
strange fancies, the same doubts ever recurring 
in a new form. Not one of his moments resembled 
another : 

* Tel 8*61dve et s'abaiflse au gr6 de ratmoq>h^re 
Le liquide m^tal balance sous le verre.* 

One day when he happened to meet Lord Lyfiton,. 
the latter informed him that his family would soon, 
be leaving town. He called at their house, but had 
only the BatisfSEU)tion of hearing that Lady Mount 
Alton and Lady Beatrice were not at home. 
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As Mr. Effingham wended his way to Green- 
GTfcreet^ there were few people in aU London who 
'ftionght they had better reason to complain of Sette ; 
xnot even the poor costermonger, who was selling 
pears at the comer of the street, and who had six 
hungry children pining in a garret. 



CHAPTER XI. 

One morning Effingham was loimging listlessly cm 
his sofa, with Dante's Vita Nuova in his hand. This: 
was the fashion in which he generally passed the 
first hours of the day. Dante's lofty impassioned re- 
cord of an affection stronger than life was all he 
cared much to read now ; or if he did glance over 
the austere pages of the Divine Comedy y it was be- 
cause the bel riso celeste which guided the poet up- 
wards reminded him of a simile that was never absent 
from his thoughts— the image of another 'wonderful 
Beatrice' formed a tie between him and the spirit of 
the great Florentine. But it was a link more of 
pain than of pleasure, for the intense appealing wail 
over one who was gone reminded him that the fabric 
of his happiness was indeed built on sand; and there 
were moments when he could not put aside such 
thoughts ; they rushed over him like waves, carrying 
every faculty along, so that no power of resistance 
was left* 
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It was in one of these moods that Mr. Champlin 

ionnd him this particolar morning, as he looked in 

^ him. There was little need for the question, 

*How goes it, old feUow ?' for he cotdd see that all 

*^ not well with him ; bat of course there are phases 

^ being (as the Germans say) of which it would 

^^^ever do to take cognisance. A man cannot talk 

^^ having a fit of despair as if it were the neu- 

^^^'iJgia. 

They had been speaking some time when Mr. 

^^3iamplin ventured to remark that his friend did not 

'Qok quite himself, that he must have been over- 

himself lately. 

Not at ally' answered Effingham; ^I have not 

to the House for more than a week ; there is 

•^^rwflung to do now, only winding up. The thing 

^^^jiat tires me most is myself.' 

*Umph! I thought as much; you ought to run 

^way from yourself. Suppose we two were to go 

'^nto the country? I am going to Richmond, and 

^t>a must come with me ; there is no one else I care 

to ask.' 

* All right,' said Effingham; *you may do as you 
like with me.' 

And so they went and rambled through the 
t park, bathing their eyes in soft cool verdure ; and 
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the old branching trees over iheir heads might have 
heard many a story of their past lives* 

The one spoke of his Kfe in India, and of all 
he had seen and heard there amid its jimgles, and 
mountains, and stately cities ; of the golden Bwor 
«ets of the Ganges and the rocky fastnesses of 
the Himalayas; and the high destiny whidi seems 
to be dawning for the fair land 'whose breath is 
l^alm.' 

All this was pleasant and interesting, for it was 
a subject to which neither of them could be indif- 
ferent; but pleasanter still were the digressions as 
some chance allusion called up the remembrance of 
the friends they had known, or the days they had 
spent together, when *the world was all before 
them;' before one had become a restless homeless 
citizen of the world, and the other a dilettante poli- 
tician. 

And Effingham, too, spoke of his memories : of 
those he had been brought into contact with; of 
those who had done the state some service^ and 
those who were likely to do so ; and of all whose 
influence had helped to form his mind ; but of him- 
self he spoke not a word. 

Then they got into a boat, and rowed them- 
selves on the river. The sun was setting just then. 
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^ixd seemed in its reflection to make the clear cold 
'^^ters glow and bum; and the dark trees flung 
tlieir wide leafy branches athwart a sky of the clear- 
^ blue, over which here and there a pale pink 
^ikmdlet seemed to float. They were both silent 
as they leaned on their oars and watched the sun 
sink; then, when it had disappeared, they floated 
irifh the stream, their eyes still flxed on the few 
golden clouds that lingered above the horizon; and 
at last these waxed dim and faded away as the 
evening star rose. A. gentle hush seemed to fall 
on everything; the river appeared to flow more 
gently, and the air fanned them caressingly with a 
soft lingering breath like a long low sigh. 

Something of the peace that was all around en- 
tered Elffingham's heart, and with peace a little 
languor ; he had a strong yearning to tell his &iend 
all he had yet kept from him; his heart would 
feel the lighter for it. So he asked this strange 
question : 

*Tell me, Champlin, do you think yourself happy T 
*Yes, I certainly believe that, at present, I am 
as happy as I can ever be, or have a right to ex- 
pect; meaning, of course, as this world goes. But 
Hrhat about yourself f he added in a kind anxious 
"tone. 
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'Well,' answered Effingham, 'if you had put 
that question to me the day yon came across me 
in Kensington Gardens, I shonld have said yes: 
that is, supposing we had met half an hour earlier. 
You see what a thing an hour is; why, it is a small 
lifetime. And ever since then I could not have 
answered, except by a plain no, as I do now.' 

He paused, and then continued bitterly, *You 
know the story of the king who, whenever he heard 
of a grief or any mischief said "who is she I" I sup- 
pose you have guessed that a woman enters into the 
reason why I could not give you an affirmative?' 

* I have,' answered his friend gravely, * and I 
think I liavo seen the lady; you told me her name 
thou. Am I right V 

' Killiigham nodded. 

* 80 I want to know not who she is, but what 
nhA is, and what she has been doing to you.' 

* You may laugh at me if you like ; but it is no 
more nonsouao for me to say that I fell in love with 
hor at first sight. It was a rash judgment, you 
viiW say ; but I have never since repented of it ; no, 
nor ever sliall,' 

And tlien he told the whole story, from the 
morning in the Park to the last time he had seen 
her. There was something stitinge in the plain 
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matter-of-fiiot way in which he related what 
to him the great era of his existence: to his fri 
this Beemed the worst sign, for he had noticed i 
those whose hearts had been bewitched from tl 
were always unlike themselves; and surely it ' 
TmEke Effingham to relate in that dry unadorj 
nuumer. He scarcely knew what to say, so to g 
time he hazarded the observation, 

a sappose you are not the only person who 
xnires Lady Beatrice V 

Effingham's brow contracted as if in pain, wl 
^le replied, ^I suppose I am not; it would be strai 
^iflwere/ 

Mr. Champlin had been gazing into the riv 
now raised his eyes to the other's face, and lo 
at him kindly and steadily, said, 'You remem 
^ihe moon looks on many brooks, the brc 
but one moon.** Do you fancy, have you a 
to believe, that you are more to her than 1 
«staref 

Well, since she is more to me than she can 

o the others, I cannot believe but that she sees it 

'I should guess she does,' thought Mr. Champ] 

then added aloud, 'Will you let me give y 

opinion? You know I have, seen more of 1 

orld ia general than you have, and consequeu 
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more of womankind — ^not much of fashionable young 
ladies, to be siu-e ; but I take it a woman's nature 
is pretty nearly the same, in whatever station or 
country she may be. And certainly there are few 
things more inscrutable imder the sim. As a ge- 
neral rule it is safest to read them by contraries, 
but even that does not always answer; there are 
women who would torment to death any one they 
loved, and would smile and fiEkwn on those they 
most detested, provided they had an adequate rea- 
son. Now, pray be patient; I don't mean to say 
Lady Beatrice is one of those ; but frankly it seems 
to me very likely that if — ^i^ in short, you were in 
her eyes anything more than a conquest, you would 
not find her so gracious. There now ; I have said 
it, and you must forgive me. Remember that I have 
not the privilege of knowing her, and if in my ge- 
neralisation I do her injustice, call me a hardened 
old worldling. But,' he added rather earnestly, 
* if you only knew all the misery that has been caused 
by trusting in the promise of a fair face, you would 
imderstand why I hold this language. Certainly 
there are few things you do not understand better 
than I ; but it' takes a long time before one learns 
to connect the two ideas — fair and false.' 

Effingham leaned back in the boat and plied 
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vigorously at his oar ; every feature of his face was 
working, and his friend could tell by the knitting 
of his brows, the quick troubled glances that came 
from beneath them, and the quivering of those sen- 
sitive Greek nostiils and compressed lips, that he 
found it hard not to be wrathfiil. Anger and scorn 
and doubt seemed all to be contending in his na- 
ture ; at length the anger and scorn passed from 
his fiaice, but the shade of doubt deepened on it as 
he said: 

'Whether you are right or wrong, I thank you 
for your opinion, and I daresay it is all the more 
kind for not being encouraging. Of course it is 
safest and wisest not to trust — not to love. But 
such wisdom I think is folly, and if ever I learn to 
join fair and false in my idea of her, life will be scarce 
worth Uving.' 

SofUy and quickly flowed the little rippling 
waves, in which the summer moon was now faintly 
reflected; the pink cloudlets no longer floated above, 
and the sky had changed to a dusky veiled clear- 
ness, against which the sombre trees were well de- 
fined in the shady twilight as they floated in silence. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

It was with no feeling of pleasure that Lady Beatrice 
dressed for the Duchess of Snowdon's fete. Never 
had she experienced such a positive distaste 'for the 
amusements of the world as had come upon her 
since the day she last saw Johnnie Carewe. She 
knew, or could guess, who would be among the 
company wherever she went; and it was disap- 
pointing to reflect that the person she most wished 
to see was the last she was likely to meet. The 
knowledge that it was her own fault rendered this 
none the more tolerable ; and in the depth of her 
regret she felt the fiill bitterness of the words * Too 
late r 

There was no longer the excitement of acting a 
part to sustain her; that was over now; and her 
brow darkened as she thought x>{ Effingham. It 
was disagreeable to be brought in contact with him 
after what she had heard ; and it was due to herself 
to show, by a difference in her manner towards him. 
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^o\7 true the inBinuation was. At least, so she fre* 
^Hently repeated to herself; but the proud defiant 
spirit inherent in her -whispered that it would be 
best to display a serene contempt for opinion, while 
the voice of conscience told her she had behaved 
badly, and bade her beware of adding to her faults. 
How she hated herself for the part she had played I 

Such was the perplexed mood in which she 
entered the carriage that was to take her and Lord 
Mount Alton to the fSte at the Duchess's villa. 

There was no lack of conversation between them, 
however; for they were not often together, and 
between Beatrice and her father there was much in 

■ 

eomxnon. Whether from a consciousness of this, or 
a sense of her greater dependence, the Earl had al- 
^ys shown more affection for her than for his son. 

Beatrice everted herself that her father might 
not perceive she was out of spirits, and by the time 
ihey had got into the country, she felt really cheer- 
fuL She wished very much it* could be indefinitely 
prolonged, that pleasant drive with all its accessories 
of trees and flowers and birds; and her heart sank 
within her when it came to an end. 

When they arrived the guests were all assembled 
in the open air, dispersed about the grounds in 
variegated groups, among whom Lady Beatrice 
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could not discern Effingham, and so she was all 
the better able to join in the conversation that was 
going on around her. 

But soon Mr. Effingham found his way to where 
she was, and after a few words with her entered 
into a conversation with Lord Mount Alton and 
another statesman, who, though habitually opposed 
to him in politics, was a firiend of his in private life, 
and liked him all the more for their differences of 
opinion. They did not talk politics, however; for 
these two veterans had come there simply to amuse 
themselves, and knew better how to do so than any 
of the young people present. One of our best writer^ 
has observed that it is when advanced in life that 
men enjoy society most. Perhaps it is because they 
are more independent of it than the young, have 
more resources within themselves, or that the graver 
realities with which they have to deal make its little 
disappointments and vexations provoke nothing but 
a smile. From what cause it may be, we know not. 
But we do know that these two, bi-illiant rivals in 
public, friends in private, with the cares of state 
added to the experience of more than half a cen- 
tury, would not have exchanged thoughts and feel- 
ings with their youthful competitor; no, not for all 

• 

his gifts, nor for the halo of bright expectations 
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which BtuTonnded him in men's eyes. They talked 
of men and things ; science, art, the state of the 
crops, and a little scandal; they had their laugh 
and their witticism, and the occasional excitement 
of a home thrust, skilftilly given and parried; while 
to Effingham every word was an effort, he was in 
mioh a maze of thought. 

He felt like a gambler on the point of playing 
his last stake, for he had come thither resolved on 
offering his hand and heart to Lady Beatrice. 

It has been said that * imcertainty of the fiitm-e 
is the greatest element of unhappiness ;' and with 
a nature like his it is emphatically so. He was not 
made for doubt; it was a torment too passive for 
him to endure ; to do, to suffer, if need be, was a 
necessity of his being, but in it his will must take 
a part* He could not sit down in what was to him 
as the shadow of death ; at least, so he protested to 
himsel£ Vain protest I Which of us shall say what 
we cannot do? what we cannot bear? Have we the 
measure .of our own strength; ay, or of our own 
weakness ? But so it ever is ; we cry out, ' Anything 
but that ;' we are dainty in our choice of evils, and 
then, perhaps, a moment comes when we are forced 
to repeat to ourselves, * The things which my soul 
abhorred through anguish are become my meat.' 
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Will it be so with him ? He cannot tell ; he scarcely 
cares ; his only wish is to know the worst. 

In the mean while dancing had begun within 
doors, and Lady Beatrice was waltzing with Helvel- 
lyn. I believe she had chosen to dance on purpose 
to escape from proximity to Effingham; but it did 
not avail her. Presently he too joined the dancers,, 
and she beheld him whirling round the room with an 
heiress for his partner. Her instincts of possession 
were aroused, and a cruel gleam lighted up those 
deep gray eyes. It was a severe test of her good 
resolutions: had she. Lady Beatrice Lyffton, been 
played off against an insignificant girl, with no 
other attraction than her money ? She' had a de* 
cided inclination to avenge herself by flirting with 
Helvellyn, much as she disliked him ; but better 
inspirations triumphed; and when their dance was 
over, she placed herself next old Lady D — , a most 
excellent woman, doubtless, but rather deaf, so that 
there could not be much conversation between them; 
and she had no resource but to watch the others.. 
Lot there was Mr. Effingham in what seemed like 
an active flirtation with the heiress. Let us do the 
Lady Beatrice justice : she bore it with the cahnness 
that beseemed one of her name ; she gave no sign ; 
and as she sat there looking beautiful and proud^ 
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holding her ian to her mouth that none might see 
how it VTBB twitching^ not a person in the room 
could have guessed what was passing in her mind. 

And now the mnsic had recommenced, and 
Effingham, approaching her, said something about 
the next waltz. She bowed her head coldly, assent- 
ing, and turned to speak to Lady D — • 

Now, don't you think it was hard that she 
should treat him with as much disdain as though 
he had not been indifferent to her. But power is 
power to a descendant of the Pendragons; indeed, 
so it is to most women (mind, I do not say to all). 

Did Armida, because of all her captives she only 
cared for Binaldo, release the others ? Not at all ; 
it was another hand than hers that set them free. 
And when at last the hero of Este escaped from her 
thraldom, did she not forthwith break the hearts of 
countless other men, for the simple reason that he 
had broken hers ? 

Well, the dance was over at last, and Lady 
Beatrice found herself standing near one of the long 
French windows that opened out into the garden ; 
she was wishing very much to join her father, and 
her eyes sought him far and near, but in vain. So 
she went with Mr. Effingham into the garden, in 
hope of finding him there, though it was almost 
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impossible to find any one in such a crowd as was 
assembled there. They wandered on until they had 
left the throng of guests, and found themselves in a 
more retired part of the grounds. Then Effingham 
seized the opportunity to say all he had so long 
felt, and to ask the question he "had come to the 
^ie resolved to ask. 

We do not mean to repeat what he said ; such 
discourses are apt to sound foolishly in other ears 
than those for which they were intended. And as 
Lady Beatrice listened, she thought it strange and 
pitiful that he, of all others whom she had treated 
worst, should care for her most. A great remorse 
came over her for her past conduct, and she ques- 
tioned whether she would ever again meet with 
such an affection as his. Tears rose to her eyes, 
and she could not trust her voice, but after a 
moment she said, *Mr. Effingham, believe me, this 
cannot be. It is as much for your sake as my own 
I say so. I could not return your love as it should 
be returned. I am not suited to you ; if you knew 
my nature better, you would not think of me as 
you do.' 

Then she was silent, pondering over the last 
words she had heard fi.*om Johnnie Carewe. They 
seemed to her more bitter than ever, as she con- 
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trasted them with those which even now were 
being poured into her ears. For Effingham had 
recommenced, and, certes, his tale did not spoil by 
being repeated. For a moment she wavered; was 
not this intense passionate devotion a greater boon 
than the one she had first set her heart on, and 
then flung away? She could never expect John 
Careweto feel for her as he did! But no, she 
would not be unjust to him — to herself. She felt 
that if she were to marry Effingham she could not 
dare to see Johnnie again. 

They had continued walking the while, and were 
come to where a splendid cedar stood in their path, 
its trunk glowing with the sun's last rays, its som- 
bre branches flinging themselves athwart the crim- 
son clouds that floated in the sky. The setting smi 
shone full on her face as she turned towards him 
and said, 

* I must ask you never to speak thus again, for 
it pains me very much indeed. You and I can never 
be more than friends ; but friends, I hope, we shall 
always be. And — and — ' She blushed vividly, hesi- 
tating for a moment, then added, 'I am exceedingly 
sorry if anything I have said or done should have 
made you think my answer would be different.' 

Then they retraced their steps in silence, and 
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were soon mingling among the company. Lady 
Beatrice succeeded at last in discovering Lord Mount 
Alton; he was in the midst of a group that were 
watching the gracefiil barges that glided on the 
river with bands of musicians on board. She had 
no difficulty in persuading him to return home 
sooner than they had at first intended : and as they 
were driving back into town, the Earl wondered at 
finding his daughter so silent and abstracted; but 
as to what had happened he had not the most re- 
mote idea. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The DnchesB of Snowdon's fete was the last of the 
season. The very next day Lord and Lady Mount 
Alton left town; and in another week Lady Mar- 
garet and Agnes were whirling along in a comfort- 
able railway carriage on their way to Femlea. It 
was a very pleasant prospect that Agnes had before 
her as the train bore her onwards. To stay at Fem- 
lea had been her great delight as a child : it stood in 
the midst of such a lovely wooded country, so unlike 
the stem monotonous landscape that surrounded 
Mowton. Somehow, in her eyes there always shone 
a perpetual sunshine there ; perhaps it was that 
there she had always been petted, and that there 
she had been first brought in contact with the world 
exterior to her home. Besides, Nelly Rolleston, who 
was now a great &iend of the Mount Altons, was in- 
vited at the same time. Agnes only regretted that 
Johnnie Carewe was not to be there also; but he 
was in Ireland, arrangmg matters on his property 
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preparatory to bidding Europe a long farewell. She 
had held a long conversation with him, in which he 
had told her the result of his interview with Beat- 
rice; and she had undertaken to forward his in- 
terests as far as ever she could. And, confident for 
her mission, she arrived at Femlea. 

Femlea was a very old place, with long suites of 
rooms where few ever put their feet, and narrow 
passages and winding stairs, which seemed invented 
for making people lose their way. Antiquarians were 
proud of it, and would discuss over every stone in 
the oldest wing ; but simple folks preferred the park 
to the hall itself — such wide-sweeping avenues and 
green mossy glades, shaded by trees far older than 
the house, all gnarled and wreathed with ivy. Many 
of those old trees had a name and a memory: one 
was called the * King's Beech ;' for at its foot a royal 
Plantagenet had struck a stag while hunting with 
the first Earl of Mount Alton. Then there was the 
* Earl's Oak,' in whose cleft trunk another of the 
Lyfftons had been obliged to seek concealment dur- 
ing the Civil Wars. Scarcely a vicissitude in the tis- 
tory of that family but had its record among those 
long-remembered giants. 

And amidst so much that had passed beneath 
their spreading branches, so much that had been 
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fhonght and done, and planned and performed, shall 
we wonder if some of the deeds to which they had 
been nnconscious witnesses were of the darkest dye? 
No ; for has it not been said that * history is the rich 
treasmry of man's dishonour' ? And the LyfFtons had 
lived in history. 

Bat Agnes did not think of these things. She 
was very glad to be in the comitry, and to have left 
the wearisome town life behind. There was nothing 
she liked so much as the fresh soft air and the trees 
and the flowers. She woidd have been happy in a 
£eu: less interesting house, in the midst of more ordi- 
nary scenery; as it was, she enjoyed herself intensely 
and thoroughly. 

However, there must needs be a * but' in every- 
thing, and under every circumstance; and at this 
particular time Lady Beatrice was the personifica- 
tion of that cold disagreeable monosyllable. For 
reasons best known to herself, she was distant and 
reserved towards every one; Agnes thought more 
particularly so to her. Whether Agnes had any in- 
tuitive glimpse of the wherefore, we cannot affirm ; 
but we rather incline to believe that it was pure in- 
terest in her friend's happiness, coupled with the 
remembrance of the promise she had given Johnnie, 
that made her so blithely indifferent to Beatrice's 
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chilling demeanour; so fiill of frank aflFectionate 
warmth, that, Avithont openly inviting, prepared the 
way for confidence. 

One day Beatrice suggested that they should 
sketch a certain dell called the 'Ladye's Parlour;' 
and so they bent their steps in that direction. It 
was very pleasant to tread on the soft mossy sward 
and the large spreading ferns, to see the birds flutter 
from branch to branch, and the deer peep timidly at 
them through the brushwood. Agnes hmnmed to 
herself Davie Gelattley's lines : 

* Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool,'and green.* 

And tlioy began to discuss their favourite poets, 
lloatrice thought no descriptions of scenery could 
bo compared to those of the Favy Queen and Para-- 
dine Lost Agnes far prefeiTcd those in the Allegro 
and Coinus. 

• I don't care very much for descriptive poetry, ' 
though Milton's is the prettiest of its sort,' Beatrice 
Nnidt summing up the matter in a tone of languid 
toleration^ which had grown upon her lately. *I 
ttsed to like a great many poets, Moore especially ; 
Init now I think them much too sweet. One likes a 
little bitterness ; it gives a flavour to life.' 
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'Do you think so ?' said Agnes. * Now I decidedly 
prefer sweets to bitters.' 

* Sweets are mostly poisonous, you know.' 
'But there are bitter poisons.' 

* Well, don't let us talk of such unpleasant things. 
See, here is the "Ladye's Parlour."' 

And they entered the dell they had come to 
sketch— a gently sloping hollow, in the midst of 
which stood a little fount of greystone, shaded by a 
lovely Spanish chestnut-tree, in whose shade a few 
garden flowers still nestled. A little beyond the 
fountain, where the ground began to rise, two aca- 
cias waved their feathery branches, and the banks 
at each side were clothed Avith flowering shrubs. It 
looked as i^ once upon a time, it must have been a 
sort of garden, a fevourite haunt of some one ; for 
there was a certain air of art about its beauty, fresh 
and quiet though it was. 

The two girls sat on the brink of the fountain, 
and Agnes said, ' I want you to tell me the story of 
this " Ladye's Parlour." I am sure, from its name, 
that it niust have one.' 

' Well, there is not much to tell,' answered Beat- 
rice; 'however, let me begin in the time-honoured 
flstshion. Once upon a time, there was a certain Earl 
of Mount Alton, who, living in the age of pilgrimages. 
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and other such good works, thought it his duty at 
a Christian to visit the tomb of St. James at Com- 
postella. So, leaving his lands and his vassals undei 
the authority of a kinsman, he set forth in pilgrim'i 
weeds, and without any following. He took his waj 
by France, as English pilgrims were wont, and cross- 
ing the Pyrenees, traversed Navarre and the Asturiai 
to arrive at the shrine. But his journey was long 
and toilsome; it was no child's play to scale th( 
Pyrenees, and the change from their snowy peakf 
to the flat sun-dried plains of Gallicia wrought upoi 
him so that he fell grievously ill of a fever whei 
passing the castle of an hidalgo, not far from th( 
goal of his pilgrimage. Now this hidalgo was i 
courteous compassionate man ; he received the lonelj 
pilgrim, and saw that he was duly tended. Hij 
daughter also, who was versed in the art of healing 
put forth her best skill to help the stranger's re 
covery, and in a short space he was well enough tc 
be much in his host's company. Their mutual liking 
increased the more they saw of each other; anc 
at last the Englishman, before proceeding to ac- 
complish his vow, sought the hidalgo's daughter ir 
marriage. 

*Tho noble Spaniard heard the proposal in al! 
courtesy, but informed the English knight that hit 
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^^^nghter could not wed with one who had never 
^^mbated the infidel. On hearing this, the stranger 
^ jK)ke not a word, but wended his way to the apos- 
tle's tomb; and the damsel through many weary 
^ays and nights bewailed herself that he had for- 
gotten her. But meanwhile he had doffed his pil- 
grim's garb, and repaired to the court of Granada, 
^vhere he appeared as beseemed his rank, and defied 
euocessively in tourney the most renowned Moorish 
chiefs. All were worsted by him ; and while Gra- 
3&ada was ringing with the fame of the valiant Chris- 
iian, he quitted it secretly, to avoid the demonstra- 
tions of honoiu: that were showered on him, " count- 
ing it shame to receive praise from paynim lips," as 
his chronicler says. So he won the Spanish maiden ; 
and if they were not happy, may you and I be !' 

^ It is a pretty story,' said Agnes ; * I suppose this 
place is named after herf 

* Yes, it was her favourite resoii; ; so she had the 
fountain placed here, and planted that chestnut-tree 
with her own hands ; but I must tell you this same 
fountain is charmed.' 

* 0, let me nm away from it then!' 

' Nonsense ! if you wish for anything while near 
this fountain, you will be sure to obtain it.' 

'Did you ever try the spell?' asked Agnes, as 
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she bent down to gather some leaves of the wood- 
sorrel. 

*Nor and Beatrice's face looked stem as she 
raised it from her drawing and gazed into the clear 
blue sky. ' ^Vhen I believed in it, there were so many 
things to wish for, that I did not know which to 
choose. And now nothing seems worth the wish.' 

' Then shall I tell you what I wish V said Agnes, 
gazing into the cool glassy fount, where the blue sky 
was reflected, and dabbling with her hand in the 
water as she set the leaves she had gathered to sink 
or swim. The fount was old, and had mirrored 
many a fair face in its day, but scarcely a fairer than 
the one that was now bent over it. She had thrown 
her hat on the turf, and as the sun shone on her 
golden hair, she looked in her delicate maidenly 
beauty not unlike the fair Sabrina. 

* I wish,' said Agnes, raising her eyes and fixing 
their kindly radiance ftdl on Beatrice, ^ so very much 
that you may be happy ; and if I coidd only help 
you to be sol' 

' What makes you think I am not ?' 

* Why, have you not acknowledged as much when 
you said there was nothing worth wishing for?' 

* That was simply a proof of wisdom. Perhaps I 
have so many good things, I don't want any more.' 
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* Then Fm sure I pity you,' Agnes said in an 
^^vnest tone, that had not a little of reproach in it. 

Beatrice was startled out of her composiu-e. 

*Pity me I indeed you may : it is a terrible thing 
to have lost the power of wishing.' The words 
deemed wrung from her despite herself, and when 
they were uttered, she closed her lips firmly. 

' Will you believe me if I tell you I would do 
^anything to make you happy?' Agnes said plead- 
ingly. 

* I would sooner trust you than any one else in 
the world 1' Beatrice exclaimed passionately. 

* Don't say that 1 I don't like to be complimented 
at the expense of humanity in general. You are un- 
just, Beatrice/ 

* Never mind what I am,' she answered wearily; 
* can't you find some pleasanter topic than my luck- 
less self V 

' And why luckless V said Agnes with her gentle 
persistency. 

* 0, if you want to know the why, I suppose it is 
because what has been will be, and there is no help 
for it; 

*But don't you think om* happiness is in our 
own hands f 

* My dear, I was taught that and many other 
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pretty sayings when I was a child; then I believed 
them.' 

* Well, I believe in them still ; and I think the 
more one lives out of oneself, the happier one is. 
Now I am going to offend you, perhaps ; may I con- 
tinue r 

* 0, say anything you like.' 

* Well, as you are tired of yourself, suppose you 
were to tiy living for other people f 

* you good people ! you terrible good people l*" 
exclaimed Beatrice. * Agnes, it is a pity Mr. Carewe 
can't hear you; he would be charmed with your 
wisdom ; you and he would make a capital match.' 

The blush that rose on Agnes's cheeks was more 
of anger than confusion ; she felt that Beatrice's> 
words were both imkind and unfeminine. She re- 
joined, in a tone very different from the caressing ac- 
cent she had used, 

* There is but one objection to the arrangement 
you so kindly propose — that he likes some one else 
better.' 

Somehow this little touch of indignation seemed 
to soften Beatrice, for she remained silent and her 
eyes were cast down. 

Agnes saw her opportimity, and continued gently,. 
' Some one very different from me; some one he has. 
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^O'Wn ever since childhood; Bome one much more 
clever than I am, and more ambitious; some one 
whom the world pets and admii*es so much, that she 
is rather disposed to look down on other people^ 
especially if they seem to look up to her.' 

* I know you are speaking of me,' Beatrice said 
composedly; 'may I ask if you are expressing Sir. 
Carewe's opinion or yoiu: own V 
'My own ; and partly his.' 

'You seem to have discussed me a good deal 
between you.' 

'Never until the last time I saw him. He then 
told me what I had already guessed, and also that 
^hen he met you at our house matters were made 
''^ther worse. He even said that an open intelligible 
quarrel woidd have been more satisfactory.' 
' He did not tell you what he said ?' 
' No, he only said he found he had been mistaken 
^U your character.' 

'And so he has!' cried Beatrice vnih a low sup- 
^ssed vehemence. 'We are not suited for each 
other. I was never woi-thy to win his love. I am not 
worthy to keep it.' And she bowed her face between 
her bands with something like a sob, which seemed 
as if it would choke her. ' 0, Agnes, T do hate my- 
self so. I am only fit to make misery for myself and 
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others. It has been a mistake from beginning to end, 
and he will find it so in time. Agnes, I have had 
unkind thoughts of you, but indeed I believe you 
are the only woman who could make him happy.' 

* But if he does not tlmik so V Agnes asked as 
she plucked an anemone to pieces : there was a little 
touch of amusement in her tone, but her friend did 
not notice it. 

* He will think so ; some day he is sure to see it ; 
sure to find out his mistake, to awake from his 
dream, and then he will be happy !' 

*But in your generosity you seem to have for- 
gotten one thing — supposing he did not make me 
happy V 

* Ho would be siure to make any woman he mar- 
ried happy.* 

* That would depend very much on her taste, I 
should think.* 

* Do you mean to say you don t like him V 

* yery well iudo<>d; but not so much as all that.' 

* As what f 

* AVhy, to be willing that he s^hould marry me as 
au alternative/ 

* Now. Apie^i. if he were to say he had forgotten 
all about me* aixd that — iix short that he was in love 
fw the tiwt time f 
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* I should say, he was probably deceiving himself 
and me, and that hearts which can be transferred are 
not worth having.' 

* Agnes,' exclaimed Beatrice, *you would never 
48ay that. There is some one else in the question.' 

*The dew is beginning to fall,' said Agnes; 'I 
think we had better return.' 

And after this there was no longer the shade of 
embarrassment there had been between them. Bea- 
trice could not quite understand her friend, but she 
thoroughly trusted her. Still it cannot be said that 
the idea of Johnnie and Agnes being united quite left 
her mind; she sometimes recun-ed to it in their con- 
versation, and always found a soit of comfort in 
Agnes's half-laughing, half-earnest replies. 

So the days passed pleasantly enough. Lord and 
Xady Mount Alton did their best to spoil Agnes, and 
lyfflon, under the influence of the country air and 
ihe sunny weather, seemed to be growing quite 
genial — that is, for him. He told them legends of 
the place, he rowed them on the lake while Beatrice 
steered, he showed them the prettiest and most in- 
teresting places in the country round. Agnes had 
never imagined him to be so much of an antiquarian. 

* I thought you read nothing but blue-books,' she 
«aid to him one day, after they had been to see an 
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old castle whose history he had at his fingers' ends; 
* but you ought to be called the county chronicle. 
How is it that you know all that can be known 
about every nook and cranny and pie's nest in the 
neighbourhood ? I thought you despised all useless 
attainments f 

*0, in hunting after what is useful, one often 
comes across what is simply curious. But I am quite 
pained that you should think I never soar above 
" shop." ' 

* I don't mean to ulidervalue the blue-books,' said 
Agnes, smiling; * I am willing to suppose they are 
useful, and some have been heard to declare they 
are interesting ; but I had rather not be obliged to 
read them.' 

' There is worse reading, I assure you. You won't 
find many things as suggestive in poetry as you 
would in those same despised blue-books. As to 
style, they can afford to dispense with that, for they 
have the eloquence of facts.' 

And as Lyffton said this, in his clear uncompro- 
mising way, he looked a very important significant 
fact himself — a sort of personation of mental energy. 

'What a strange girl Agnes isT Lady Beatrice 
observed to him. * She has an intense vitality about 
her — ^a sort of wellnapring that is always seeking to 
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spread itself abroad. If she were more acquainted 
"with the world, she would be like those women of 
the seventeenth century, who seemed sent into ex- 
istence for the express purpose of talking and writ- 
ing letters. She would have held her own at the 
H6tel de Rambouillet.' 

*No such thing,' protested LyiFton; * she is more 
mediaeval than modem. There is more *• stuff' in 
her than in twenty of your porcelain marquises^ 

* Do you think that women in the middle ages 
were different from what they are now f 

'Of course they were; and whether 'tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view or not, the difference 
seems to have been for the better.' 

* And pray what did it consist in ?' 

* As I don't know, I am unable to say ; and besides, 
it is always best to refrain from comparisons. " Ca- 
parisons don't suit young ladies," as Mrs. Malaprop 
says.' 

So the time sped on pleasantly to all except Lady 
Beatrice — to her eveiy day seemed the same; and 
so, to beguile her weariness, she confided to the 
pages of a charming little book, bound in velvet and 
fitstened with a lock, what follows : 

Monday. As I feel very wretched, I fitncy it may 
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<lo mtj good to note down what passes in my mind^ 
thiii if ihiH present gloom pass away and be after- 
wanls micceeded by some other tronble, seeing how 
1 liavo endured and outlasted the one may help me 
to boar tlio next. 

* All Auffering doth destror, or is destniy'd, 
Kven by the sufferer.' 

vVnd i havo no mind to die of a broken hearty 
whiitaver Honu> people may think. However, I don't 
uu^au to writo abi>nt him — much good that would do! 
1 wnppoHo Mr, O/aivwe understands his own motives 
— 4uy own aro enongli conceni for me. To-day Agnes, 
Lyftlton, and n^ysolf wont to the top of a hill, where 
wt^ could juHt ptMHieivo the sea, looking gray and 
oold, out l^eyond a stretch of down and meads, all 
enoluued by a little bolt of wood; the dark gray 
uloudH that h\mg ovor tlie soo, and the brown dusky 
Hhade of t^vuuing that was creeping over the land- 
aoape, gave it a sort of patlios that almost amounted 
to solemnity, I could not help comparing it with 
some phases of life, it seemed so full of patient me- 
landiuly. And so 1 said to Agnes, * This makes one 
realise the expression *• a twilight existence" ! ' 

< Yes,* ren^arked Lyfflton ; * it makes one think of 
all aorta of sad things. Don't you believe there are 
scenes and faces that give one a sort of presentiment 
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— a feeling that in some way they will have a part 
in one's life V 

That was extraordinaiy for Jnm to say. I wonder 
is it true? I never felt any presentiment about 
Johnnie Carewe's face ; for I don't remember the first 
time I saw him; but I did feel something Kke a 
foreshadowing when I fii'st met Mr. Effingham. I 
suppose one can always tell when one has influence 
over another ; at least, we women can. But no more 
egotism to-day. Let me see, what happened next ? 
We made a long detour coming home, and nearly 
lost our way ; but no one seemed to mind it except 
myself. 

In the evening Agnes sang for us ; I had no idea 
her voice was so exquisite ; I really felt the better 
for hearing her. Dear me, how good we should be 
if we were always under certain influences ! 

I am beginning to like Agnes very much ; I shall 
never foi'get how she spoke to me that day at the 
fountain ; but I cannot quite make her out. If she 
does not like Johnnie Carewe, it must be that she 
likes some one else. I could not understand her 
fiwe when I said so ; there was no girlish confusion 
about it, but such a simple earnest look that it quite 
baffled my penetration. 

What a strange being Lyffy is I This evening, 
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in the middle of Agnes's song, he went off to the 
teiTace, and I could see him walking up and down, 
while she was singing more like an angel than any- 
thing human. His sBsthetic perceptions are not very- 
keen ; yet I fancy some things affect him more than 
one would imagine. I have read in some writer 
that selfishness does not prove incapacity of loving ; 
nevertheless I should be very much astonished to see 
him in love. But diamonds, chemists say, are made 
from coal. Perhaps any attachment he would form 
would be very strong. 

Tttesday. Nothing particular to record to-day. I 
read Hamlet^ or rather tinned over the pages, till I 
met with this passage : * It goes so heavily with my 
•disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, seems 
to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent 
-canopy, the air, look you, this brave overhanging 
firmament, this majestical roo^ fretted with golden 
frre — why, it appears no other thing to me than a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.* Such 
is precisely my frame of mind. 

Wedmtfday. This afternoon Lyffton rowed us on 
the lake- It reminded me of one day long ago, when 
I personified Maiy Stuart escaping firom LoA Levin; 
Johnnie was Gwrg« Douglas, and Lyffey was the 
page. How we held cw breatii and conversed in 
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signs, while thej rowed with oars we had muffled 
with moss I Well, I was very happy as a child, and 
it is not many can say even that. 

When we had all landed, Agnes got some bread 
to feed the swans ; I could not help watching her as 
I stood on the terrace. She would have made a 
pretty pictxu*e, as she stood there in the glow of 
snnset that was lighting up the old trees, and form- 
ing a kind of rainbow over the spray of the foun- 
tain; with the bright light shining on her white 
dress, she looked swan-like herself, as she bent to 
caress the shy stately creatures. As I was stepping 
into the drawing-room from the terrace, I nearly 
stumbled against Lyffton, who was standing in the 
window admmng the sunset! He will be writing 
poetry next. 

Thxrsday. To-day I saw in the paper that Johnnie 
Garewe has saved the lives of three poor little chil- 
dren, who were near perishing in a fire. It was so 
like him ! All day I seem to see him rushing into 
{he flames. Papa has written to him, and in the 
innocence of his heart showed me the letter : * Well 
done, young fellow, turning up doing deeds of cha- 
rity !' is the beginning. Well, I do feel happy, though 
I have a mind to cry. 0, he is worth twenty of Mr. 
Efibigham ; but have / a right to say so % 
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Friday. I am growing to feel a pleasure in these 
outpourings of selfishness ; and why ? Some day, 
most probably, I shall turn over these pages and 
sigh, not for my past troubles, but over the power 
of suffering, which will perhaps be dead; or over 
some gleam of comfort which I shall discern in the 
distance of years, though I cannot see it now. And 
so we go on multiplying our sufferings by their re- 
cord. If I live much longer, how miserable I shall 
become ! . . . 

Monday night. It is very late indeed, or perhaps 
I should say very early; but I must note down what 
I have just seen and heard. This evening, while 
the rest of the party were in the drawing-room, I 
was out on the terrace with Agnes and Lyffton ; the 
lake was glistening in the moonlight, and everything 
around looked as beautiful as a calm clear night 
could make it. 

*What a pity there are no nightingales hereT 
said Lyffton. 

*Well, I think there is one not very far off^' I 
said, turning to Agnes. * I wish you would give ti8 
a serenade.' 

* 0, that would be perfect I' he exclaimed. And 
she stepped into the moonlight and began to sing, 

< Com* h gentil la notte a mess' AprOe.' 
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The music drew every one forth, and we all rethed 
into the shade to watch her. She stood in the moon- 
light, looking like a spirit in her white flowing dress, 
with her small delicate face upturned. And whether 
it was the clear still summer air, and the gentle 
splash of the fountain, or the gramarye of dark 
quaint shadows and dazzling pearly lights that ac- 
companied it, I know not ; but never did her voice 
sound so strangely sweet, almost unearthly. 0, self, 
self 1 Must I acknowledge I felt very glad that 
Johnnie was not listening to her ? 

Of course we were delighted, every one of us. 
I could hardly find words. But that is just the per- 
verse nature of us Lyfftons : we never can say as 
much as we feel, which is sometimes very incon- 
venient. Perhaps that is the reason why my good 
Inrother said nothing at all ; but when I whispered 
-to him, ' Is she not like the lady in Comtts f he ans- 
wered, 

* The devil with all his wiles is not half so dan- 
gerous as a woman with such a voice.' 

I was veiy much startled, until I remembered he 
was quoting Bums. Ralph's room is just in front of 
mine, in the opposite wing ; and I can see his shadow 
■across the window moving up and down. What can 
keep him up so late ? 
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Tuesday. Ralph looked quite black to-day when 
I teased him about keeping vigil. What does it 
mean? Perhaps he was solving some problem in 
the art of government, or thinking over his speech 
to his constituents. This is the last day of Agnes's 
visit ; what shall I do when she is gone ? I wonder, 
has the same thought occurred to any one else 1 

Wednesday. We are decidedly dull to-day. Agnes 
is one of those people who make themselves missed. 
Lyffibon is decidedly snappish ; I daresay it is at the 
prospect of a meeting where he has to speak this 
evening ; he has been priming himself with statistics 
all day. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Towards the close of August Femlea was quite de- 
serted. Lord and Lady Mount Alton had gone with 
their daughter to the Goodwood races, and Lyffton 
was with a friend cruising off the French coast in 
his yacht. 

Meanwhile the Stangraves were staying at a little 
seaside village in Brittany, where they had taken a 
country house near the Chtiteau de Ronceveaux, where 
lived some relatives of Lady Margaret. 

The village was a simple out-of-the-way place, 
standing in the shelter of a curving bay, girt with 
gray weather-stained cliffs ; a quiet place, where the 
men spread the sails of their boats, and plied their 
oars day after day; where the women sat on their 
door-steps mending nets and spinning, or else stood 
gossiping round the well. Many would have felt 
very dull there ; but Agnes did not. 

She had the companionship of the young De 
Ronceveaux, her relatives, and, what she liked aJ- 
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mo8t better, she coiild ramble over tlie clifik and 
in the fields by herself, and notice the quaint old- 
world ways of the good people. But her special 
delight was in the children; the little creatures 
were won from the first by her sweet face, and 
would half court, half shrink from her notice ; but 
from the moment her voice had sounded in their 
ears, once they had heard her sing in church, they 
were irresistibly drawn towards her, and would 
follow her about, whenever she appeared in the 
village, with timid steps and bashftdly admiring 
glances. Then the spell was complete when Agnes 
would turn and speak to them with her own sunny 
smile. Happy the child who upset the pitcher it 
was carrying from the well, or tore its hands with 
brambles, when she passed by ; nay, happy the tiny 
toddling thing that was cuffed by brother or sister, 
or met with any like misfortune, that could be com- 
forted by her gentle words and kindly looks. 

Now there was in the village one old woman, 
whom Agnes most loved to talk with, a Httle 
chirruping being, with a face wrinkled and browned 
like a walnut, who sat by her door all day long, 
and never ceased spinning : she used to sell apples 
and gingerbread and other dainties much approved 
of by the children, and my heroine would often pause 
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• 

at Nannette's stall to dispense these good things to 

the crowd of diminutive courtiers that swelled her 

traiiu Presently Agnes, after watching the good 

woman's nimUe fingers twirling the spindle, asked 

to be initiated into the mysteries of spinning ; and 

great was her triumph when the ancient dame, 

resigning the distaff into her hands, stood by to 

watch her proficiency. 

They would have made a charming sketch there 
under the hanging eave of a low cottage, where a 
few slanting rays of sun illumined the two figures : 
Agnes seated in a wicker chair, her face lighted up 
by a smile, her eyes intently watching the fine 
strong thread as it passed swiftly through her 
fingers ; while a keen strongly-marked face, bronzed 
skin, and scanty gray tresses gathered under a 
snowy head -gear, made her instructress quite as 
picturesque, if not quite so fair. 

Nannette's cottage was not far firom the beach, 
and had a good view over the bay: presently her 
attention was attracted by a novel appearance there. 
*Does Mam'zelle see the large boat with the 
white sails out yonder : it's none of our boats, Tm 
thinking?' 

'0 no, Nannette; it has an English flag, and 
it's quite a different build from your fishing-boats.' 
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* Perhaps it's an English fishing-boat. Mam'zelle 
can tell better than I.' 

* No ; it looks more like a boat that people sail 
about in for pleasure. And now it seems tacking, 
as if it meant to* come into the bay here.' 

A knot in the thread obliged Agnes to give her 
whole attention to her task ; the difficulty was over- 
come, and when she looked up, Nannette had trotted 
off to the little pier, to satisfy herself as to what the 
new arrival rtiight be. 

It was an English yacht, the very one in which 
a person in whom we have some interest was 
cruising. 

The yacht was soon moored, and Lord Lyfilon 
and his Mend Mr. Penarvon stepped on shore, and 
strolled up the single street the village possessed. 

* Strange sort of place,' exclaimed the former ; 
* looks a regular Sleepy Hollow. Nothing here to 
interest any one but an antiquary like you, Pen- 
arvon.' 

Mr. Penarvon was, as his name indicated, from 
Cornwall ; he was, moreover, an ardent lover of an- 
tiquities, and above all of Celtic antiquities. What 
rejoinder he would have made must remain unre- 
corded. They had reached the stall of apples and 
gingerbread, dear to childhood ; and there, half in 
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*he sliade of the projecting eave, sat Agnes, as 
^tarming a spinner as ever was seen since the days 
^f good Queen Bertha. 

Perhaps it has become apparent, in the course 
of this narrative, that Lord Lyffion was a man of 
remarkably composed demeanour in whatever cir- 
cumstances he might find himself. It was com- 
monly averred that nothing could surprise him; 
bat on this occasion we are bound to state that he 
was surprised. 

Never was more utter astonishment than in his 
exclamation; * Who would have expected to see you 
hereT 

*It is quite as wonderful to see you here,' she 
said, smiling. 

* 0, 1 should never have thought of landing if it 
were not for Penarvon. I am indebted to his Celtic 
mania for a very agreeable discovery.' 

Agnes had met Mr. Penarvon before, and they 
were soon conversing pleasantly together, as she 
led the way to the manoir where Lady Margaret 
had taken up her temporary abode. 

Lady Margaret was well pleased at the sight of 
familiar faces in her quasi-solitude, and invited them 
to spend the rest of the day at the manoir, where 
the time passed quickly. 
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It is carious to obserre the apparent difference 
between the same indiyichial nnder varions circiun- 
stances; the reiy change of place seems sometinies 
to effect a change of identity. 

Lord Lyfflon in London was nnlike Lord LjdBFton 
at Femlea, bat he did not appear the same person 
now. Indeed, his friends conld scarcely believe, as 
he walked with them nnder the clipped avenues of 
trees, or stood on the pelouse watching the sun sink 
into the sea, that he could be the same stiff silent 
man they had known him, he was so easy and 
animated, so simple and amusing in his conversa- 
tion, without ever becoming trivial, and seemed in a 
flow of spirits that rendered him a most agreeable 
companion. 

Lady Margaret and her daughter thought that 
something must have happened to make him ex- 
ceedingly happy; but we think they attributed to 
circumstances what was more immediately owing 
to themselves, for there are some people who have 
tlio faoidty of drawing forth all that is best in those 
with whom they hold intercourse. 

And Lyfflton 8 was a nature which would specially 
ivquii^ and ^l)onefit by such influence ; his character 
WHS originally* reserved rather than cold; and the 
i^huo»|4ior^ of his home had chilled him from the 
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fii.'Bt. He had met Tdth little or no sympathy, and 

)^a*cl acciustomed himself to do without it ; canse and 

effect reacted upon each other, as is their wont. But 

for all that he was glad to meet with what at least 

seemed like it, and he appreciated the charm of 

Lady Margaret's soft winning manners and Agnes's 

joyous genial disposition. So the day passed very 

pleasantly ; and after sunset they took a long walk 

over the sands. In the village Nannette was at her 

door^ busy as ever with her distaff. 

* How surprised I was to see you spinning !' said • 
Lyffion to Agnes. 'I had no idea it was one of 
your accomplishments. Henceforth I shall believe 
there is nothing you can't do.' 

* I never discovered before that h'ony was your 
fwie. I am quite afraid of you already,' she re- 
joined. 

* And if I were to say, I am a&aid of you ?' 

' I should think it another sample of your ironical 
vein. But what is a woman good for if she can't 
spin ? You know the Latin proverb ?' 

*An odious one!' he exclaimed vehemently. 

*Not so bad, after all,* she rejoined, shaking her 
head.' ' I think we are never so happy as when our 
hands are employed; probably because that is all 
of which many of us are capable.' 
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* May I ask how much of that speech I am to 
believe V 

* Just as much as you choose.' 

'Then I shall disbelieve it altogether. What- 
ever other merit it may possess, spinning is a very 
picturesque occupation. I suppose that is why it 
was so niuch in favour with the ladies of anti- 
quity f 

* Yes ; I know you are thinking of the Fates. 
Only don't say so, for it suggests an impleasant 
comparison,' 

Sooth to say, Lyffbon had mentally compared her 
to the youngest of the Nomas — ^those more grace- 
ful Scandinavian Parcae — but he did not shape the 
thought into words. 

And so they walked silently on the level beach, 
looking out over the sea, which seemed cold and 
still and gray in the twilight; gloomy clouds had 
gathered across the sky, and their shadow darkened 
over the waters, except in one bright spot, where 
the heavens had broken open. 

The few fishing-boats that glided about looked 
solemn and spectral in the dim light. The deep 
rhythm of the sea as it broke upon the shore was 
the only sound that filled the silence. And when 
they had returned to the manoir Lyflfton asked 
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•^^es to sing. She chose a simple song, with a 
touch of pathos in it, that she liked very much. 

Her voice was exquisitely soft and clear, silveiy 
in tone, and seemed to mingle in some magical way 
^th the moonlight as it streamed into the room 
through the open windows, and glistened far off over 
the sea. 

' Bound a holy calm diffusing 
Love of peaoe and lowly musing.' 

Lyfiton stepped out on the lawn : he knew Agnes. 
did not like to have any one tmning over the leaves 
for her, and was very glad to be dispensed from that 
office of politeness, for he felt it would have broken 
the spell of those sweet strains. It was an imwonted 
mood that was on him as he stood there in the open 
air, his soul seeming to follow eveiy note of that 
perfect voice. He was not an imaginative man, but 
a thousand dreams were floating before him, such as 
seldom visited that practical nicely-balanced mind 
of his. A world, a life, brightened and softened by 
something more cheering, more restful than ambi- 
tion, an existence which should not be entirely for 
self — all seemed to dawn upon him as he listened to 
that song. Well, he drew a long breath and returned 
into the drawing-room, where, after a little more 
converse, he took leave of Lady Margaret and her 
daughter for the night. 
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*What a delightful woman Lady Margaret is!' 
exclaimed Mr. Penarvon, as they were returning to 
the yacht. 

* Ah, I knew you would say so, because she list- 
ened to yoiu: learned nonsense about cairns and 
cromlechs.' 

* I pointed out to her a menhir on the top of the 
<;liff8. She was very much interested in my theory 
about Karnac, and said it was quite a new view of 
the subject. She has a great deal more intelligence 
than her daughter.' 

* The young lady being neither a cairn nor a 
<5romlech, I did not expect you to admire her.' 

* By the bye, did they not say something about 
her being in love with John Carewe V 

* They were about as right as they usually are. 
She is no more in love— than I am.' 

^ A most unanswerable argiunent,' said his friend 
drily. 

Lyffton was silent for a few moments, then he 
exclaimed, ^ How I hate all that talk about being in 
love 1 As if two people could not converse together 
and find pleasure in each other's society without 
there being any such nonsense in the question.' 

* Well, your opinion is novel, to say the least of it.* 

* You'll find it right in nine cases out of ten.' 
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^ And in the tenth V 

* Ah, the tenth must take care of itself/ said Lord 
l^yffton with a short laugh. * No,' he kept repeating 
tolumself in the stillness of the night, * I am not in 
love, I never shall be in love, but — I should like to 
how if Agnes really cares for John.' 

The Lady of Shalott still rode at anchor in the 
KtHe port while its owner spent his nights on board, 
and his days in the friendly neighbourhood of the 
Uanoir de St. Brice. Time flowed on in a sort of 
pleasant monotony, varied only by exciursions to 
some shady forest that might have sheltered the 
Druids, or some old castle with its moss-grown moat 
and fencifiil legend of chivalry or grim memory of 
the civil wars, when priests were hunted and peas- 
ants shot down. 

And one day they heard of a pardon that was 
to be held on the morrow at a village not very far 
from where they were staying ; indeed, in the clear 
summer air they could catch a glimpse of it from 
across the bay that gladdened their eyes every morn- 
ing with its bright expanse of waters. 

It was a very clear sunny morning, bright and 
gladsome as ever rose over old Armorica, when they 
set off in a little boat, Lyfflton and his friend rowing, 
while Agnes steered. The fresh morning breeze came 
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rippling over the bay, and bore with it the sound of 
the earilloM that were ringing out from every church 
around; the gray weather-stained cliffs looked al- 
most smiling; as for the fields, with their patches of 
brown and yellow, and the mossy orchards, and the 
stone-fronted cottages, they seemed to laugh out- 
right in the blue cloudless sky. 

So the little boat sped onward, while all around 
— earth, sea, and sky — ^was &ir, bright, and pleasant 
to see. 

But fairer and brighter was Agnes, as she sat in 
tlie full glow of light, her dehcate profile defined 
against the dear horizon, a soft cloud-like colour 
now deepening, now fading, on her cheek, while her 
eyes followed the dancing wavelets, her small head 
bent> and her hand guiding the rudder. She looked 
Kko a 8pirit^ne of those Fylgias the old Norsemen 
bcilh>vtsi in — gtiiding mortals over the sea of this 
^NrM« PorhaiMt one of those who were with her 
tlKHI^t ^v P^diaptf — bat we cannot tell LySicms 

\\>m li^v rv<ftctt!t^.t tb? vilt«ge, crowds of pe*- 
MNV^ ^v<v ^ittv<Wttiit^ iot txviUL «^T^cy uvx^ and ham- 
IM 4m( K^^'^ ^ ^ att^i|j:&jbvtmx»A<^ TBlx^t all came 
it) ^M^iK ^' t^cvKN«^»» tk^Msd^ ^ ^tf tr pcuttt^ and 
^«ij^ ^ WwMi^ "^^^ ^^^^^ pocUl N't^tt^ N^&n> thxaxt— 
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i. motley moving mass, of many faces and of many 
gaxbe, old and young, the smooth comely lineaments 
of prosperous ease, and the toil-hardened weather- 
l)eaten features of laborious poverty, all animated 
and attuned by the same expression, like a number 
of distinct sounds that unite and swell into one 
kannony. 

When they had visited the church, and walked 

Jn procession round the graveyard, reciting psalms 

*nd litanies, they all knelt down at the foot of a 

*tone cross covered with lichens, and there the old- 

^ of the pilgrims renewed, in the name of all, his 

baptismal vows. 

It was one of those quietly-impressive scenes that 
^ever fietde from the memory. The tall cross, stand- 
^g out against the sky, and casting its shadow on 
the lowly green gi'aves, each marked with the same 
l:>Ie8sed symbol of faith and hope ; the silvery head 
and the honest furrowed face that was bent before 
it; the rough guttural voice that repeated with a 
heart -felt emphasis the solemn words, while the 
others followed them -with a subdued murmur, now 
and then broken by a sob, or the tones of a child's 
voice rising shrill, clear, and quivering with earnest- 
ness. It is a solemn and moving sight, that of a 
human being at prayer; but it is yet more solemn 
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to see a great multitude join in praying with one 
heart and one soul. 

Agnes and her mother, kneeling, united them- 
selves -with this humble crowd, who, though strangers 
to them in language and race, were kindred to them 
in faith. 

But Lyffton stood aside; alas, not his the gift 
that made each of these poor simple souls more rich 
in wisdom than all the sages of antiquity ! It was 
long since the cross had represented anything sacred 
in his eyes ; it was long since he had ceased to pray. 
And why? He scarcely knew. From the moment 
when the teaching of his childhood had become in- 
sufficient for his riper years, the spectre Doubt had 
haunted him, and would not be laid ; it had driven 
him forth into waste and stony places in search of 
what he most needed — some creed, some rule 
whereby he might live, of which his heart and mind 
might say, *It is true.' But he had not found it; 
the path was long and wearisome ; the foimtain in 
the desert had not blessed his sight ; ambition and 
the cares of life drew him aside from the search. 
The imivcrse was to him a great enigma, whose 
solution was placed beyond his reach, and did not 
therefore concern him. He would act upon what 
he saw and heard, busy liimself with the things that 
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were within his range, and wait till Death should 
lift for him the veil from the unseen world. But at 
times there came upon him an intense longing for 
something higher and better ; and now, as he saw 
tliis multitude of his fellow-beings bowed in adora- 
tion, heard the words of their vow, and could feel 
the might of theii* prayer, he would have given 
worlds to believe as they believed, to pray as they 
prayed. 

And now they all arose, and Lady Margaret with 
Iier daughter joined him. Agnes had lost her bright 
colour; and Lyffton was almost sure he saw tears 
glisten in her eyes one moment ; but the next they 
were fixed so steadfastly on the earth, he could not 
fiilly assure himself of the fact. 

There was some deliberation as to whither they 
should proceed next. Mr. Penarvon believed that a 
* pardon' always concluded with a dance, and wished 
to witness some thoroughly Celtic measure. Lady 
Margaret had heard a great deal about an old abbey 
close by the sea, and not too far from the village, 
which she considered would be. better worth see- 
ing. Lyffton and Agnes declared themselves of her 
opinion; so Mr. Penai-von remained for the dance, 
and these three wended their way to the deserted 
shrine. 



I 
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They left the little village nestling in the shadow 
of the great gi*ay cliflFs ; and then, ascending a hill 
all green \viih meadows, they passed through lanes 
where the chestnut and yew trees on either side 
almost mingled their branches; through orchards, 
where the apples hung so thick you could not see 
the leaves ; by wayside crosses blackened with light- 
ning or green with moss ; past thatched clay-walled 
cottages and rambling stone-built farm-houses ; till, 
leaving all these behind, they stood on an open ex- 
panse of moor facing the sea. 

To their left lay the little village, the pleasant 

orchards, the towering cliffs, the yellow sandy beach; 

to their right stretched the moor, all covered with 

brown heath, the golden drops glo^ving in the sun ; 

while a range of low uneven wooded hills bounded 

the prospect landwards. And where a bold curving 

headland swept out into the sea stood the ruined 

abbey. It looked very solemn, standing out against 

the blue sky and the sparkling sea; it seemed to 

utter a majestic protest against their joyfulness. 

But when Agnes had wandered beneath its broken 

aisles, and watched the sunlight streaming through 

the vacant -windows, making quaint shadows of the 

rich stone tracery on the grass -grown pavement; 

when she had seen pillars and fonts overtmned, and 
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tombHstones displaced ; when she had heard the wind 
moan through the arches, and rustle the ivy Avith a 
weird, thrilling sound, she was almost glad to be- 
hold gray clouds gathei^ing over the sky. 

She sat on a displaced corbel, while a ray of sun- 
shine that had struggled through the clouds streamed 
on her head from the arched Avindow above, lighted 
np her sweet face, and wa«rered to the floor, slanting 
across a tombstone where was carved in half-effaced 
letters the name of some brother of the abbey ; and 
a little lower still could be read the prayer — 

* Requiescat in pace 1' 

As Lyffton stood in the shade of the deep win- 
dow his glance fell on that inscription, and it Heemed 
to thrill through him. * May he rest in peace I' what 
iiiore could one wish for mortal man ? or what could 
One give in exchange for peace ? 

Did it not imply the realisation of every hope, 
the fulfilment of every aspii^ation, the absence of all 
fear, of all change? And this Avish was the seal of 
the tomb — the sign-manual of Death. Why? Be- 
cause this world was not the abode of peace ; be- 
cause peace was only to be found far away, in a 
land to which that gi*ay slab of stone was as the 
portal. 

But surely it dwelt on earth, in some form, how- 
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soever dim — in some measure, howsoever scant and 
unsatisfying. Those who once dwelt in that pile 
had looked to find it in the far-oiF shadowy land; 
they had given up all things that they might seek 
it. Did they possess it now ? • And it seemed to him 
as though he heard the tones of the organ pealing 
through those desolate vaults, and the voices of the 
monks blend with the notes as they floated by him 
in a rich stream of melody, rising and falling, while 
he caught the words of their chant — 

* Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world, give us 
peace,' 

It is now many years since he visited that ancient 
Breton abbey ; but the impressions of that day have 
not been effaced from his mind by all that has hap- 
pened since then. 

' One might find a worse resting-place than here/ 
Lyffton said, as he glanced from the tombstone 
around. 

* Yes,' said Agnes ; ' there is something so grand 
in the contrast between the peace of the cloister and 
the strife of the elements — like heaven and earth/ 

* It must be something wonderful, that peace of 
the cloister, when people were willing to give up so 
much for it.' Lyffton uttered this as if speaking to 
himself. 
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*^ should think it must be experienced to be 
xmdeirBtood,' said Agnes. 

* Strange 'that our age should have lost all con- 
ception of it,' he continued. *Yet the world must 
have derived benefit from those men, who asked no- 
thing of it, who stood aside from the race of interest, 
and left their chance of life's piizes to others. Not 
that I altogether admire monasticism.' 

* You need not be afraid of your admissions,' said 
Agnes, smiling. * I am not a House-of-Commons ad- 
versary. But won't you admit that an institution 
which has lasted so long must be suitable to human 
nature V 

*Mere duration proves little,' he rejoined. * That 

tree in the forest has lasted longer than you or I 

have done, and will probably last when we have 

Ceased to exist; but is it for that reason superior 

tousf 

' But we shall still exist when the tree has passed 
^Way/ 

*Ahr he said gravely, 'cest un grand peut-etreJ 

* 0, how can you say so 1' she cried ^vith a white 
look of horror. *To doubt that is too dreadful.' 

* Excuse me,' he said in a strange tone ; ' I be- 
lieved you were one of the few women one could 
Qpeak one's thoughts to.' 
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It would be hard to Bay which there was most 
o^ pain or pleasure, in the look which met his from 
those brown eyes, as she made answer : 

* I am always glad to hear what you think/ 
He continued : 

* There is a story in one of the old chronicles, that 
once, when a Saxon army stood ready for battle, a 
certain bishop, passing along the lines, singled out 
a stalwart warrior, and questioned him thus : " My 
son, what dost thou believe ?" And the warrior ans- 
wered, " I believe in myself." Now it seems to- me 
sometimes as if in the metempsychosis that man's 
soul must liave become mine.' 

■ 

* It is a strange idea, that transmigration of souls,* 
said Agnes. * If anything could make me believe in 
it, it would be seeing how often one type of charac- 
ter is reproduced in the same family.' 

* And how some faces and scenes seem strangely 
familiar. There are some persons one can speak to 
after seeing them a few times as one could not 
speak to one's oldest friend. I think you and I 
must have been acquainted in a previous state of 
existence, or how could wo miderstand each other 
so weir?' 

To which there was obviously no reply pos- 
sible. 
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* There are -worse creeds than that old Druidical 
doctrine/ Lyffton continued; *it is a fino prospect 
that of a cycle of lives— one might do so much.' 

* Or so little,' suggested Lady Margaret ; * I think 
having an indefinite spell of time might render us 
careless as to how we employed our span.' 

*I don't see that at all. It must elevate our 
moral nature, like everything that tends to free us 
from the fear of death,' said Lyffton. 

* It has been thp creed of the bravest nation,' 
Agnes observed. 

* Yes ; Cajsar called C^aul " the comitry where 
men do not fear death." I remember tliat used to 
be a great subject of contention between Effingham 
and me. He always asserted that the Greclc mytho- 
logy contained, under a gi-accftil veil, all the tniths 
that concern man most nearly; and I asserted that 
the old Norse and GaeHc traditions embodied truths 
as vital in a more majestic form,* without all that 
Laze of poetiy and myth.' 

*I don't wonder at Mr. Plffingham's sympathy 
"with the Greeks, — ^lie seems so like one of them 
himself.' 

* He certainly has the Greek temperament in no 
small degree. I think he would have been better 
suited to ancient Athens than to modern England.' 
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*He seems likely to become very popular,' said 
Lady Margaret. 

*He will be more popular than successful,' ob-- 
served Lyfflbon ; * there is something about him, with 
all his talents, that seems to portend failure ; I don't 
mean a downright disaster, but an incomplete 
career.' 

So they conversed together in that old abbey,, 
looking out on the restless waves and the stem 
clifts. But Agnes felt grave, as she listened to the 
wind, and the hollow murmur of the sea dashing 
against the headlands. A shadow seemed to have 
fallen on her, and she spoke but little and ab- 
stractedly while they retraced their steps to the 
village. 

Halfway thither they met Mr. Penarvon, who 
had been watching the dance; he was delighted, 
that his Cornish lore had enabled him to converse 
with the peasantry, and was brimming over with 
Celtic enthusiasm. Finding by experience that Lady 
Margaret was a good and patient listener, he imme- 
diately possessed himself of her attention, and they 
walked on together, while their companions brought 
up the rear. 

*What are you thinking of?' Lyffibon said to 
Agnes, after some remarks which had only drawn 
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forth monosyllabic replies; * something has made 
you sad.' 

* I was thinking of what yon said jnst now,' she 
answered, with a little hesitation; *it seems so 
strange to believe in oneself. It can mean nothing 
but doubt.' 

*And so it does; I cannot get farther than 
this : je pense, done je aids. Beyond this I know no- 
thing.' 

* Ah,' said Agnes, * don't you remember — 

" We liave hutfaith^ we cannot Ttnow ; 
For knowledge is of what we see." ' 

* I can quote poetry, too,' he said : 

< « There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." ' 

* I will grant you " half," nay, all save one,' she 
8€dd. 

He spoke in his short shai'p way: 'If faith means 
exclusion, all creeds exclude.' 

* You are bitter.' 

* I don't mean to be so,' he said earnestly, and 
then continued, as if to himself — *CathoHc! what a 
beautiful word that is; there is harmony in the very 
sound. But why is it that yom- Church, which claims 
to be imiversal, is more rigidly exclusive than all 
othei-s?' 
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' If it contain all truth, it must exclude all 
error/ 

* But every error containfi 8ome grain of truth. 
How are you to separate the wheat from the chaflF?' 

* We cannot ; but there is One who can.' 

The sky was lowering as they entered the boat, 
but there was a bright rosy streak of sunset over 
the horizon, and the air was very still ; a soft dusky 
haze was stealing towards the land, making the 
trees and the houses seem shadow-like, and the old 
grey cliffs look more sad and stem as they frowned 
through the gloom. All around was so hushed and 
ijuiet, that they felt the influence of the stillness, 
and the conversation was not so frequent or ani- 
mated as at their setting out. 

That evening LyflPton had no inclination to sleep, 
HO he took a moonlight walk along the sands. Rather 
a romantic proceeding for him. But are we not all 
romantic at times ? and which of us is always like 
himself? Or rather, is there not one point of re- 
semblance between all of human kind? The gi'eatest 
and the lowest, the wisest and the simplest, each 
hold in common the gift of feeling. 

In every heart, howsoever hard or depraved, 
there is a soft spot. And this was not a corrupt 
or callous man. We have aaid he was selfish, but not 
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with a selfishneBS of the most degi*adiiig. Nothing 
mean or frivolous or base had a part in him. Hither- 
to he had known neither little nor gi-eat passions, 
and up to this time his life had been devoid of all 
softening influences ; the moral fitness of things 
had been his spiritual standard, and he had followed 
it well and consistently. The first notion instilled into 
his mind had been, that he must become a great man; 
the sense of his position and its advantages had 
been imconsciously impressed upon liim from the first 
moment he could think; nor had its diities been 
forgotten. Much that he had learned in childhood 
he had since unlearned; many opinions he then 
respected, he had since contemned; but the chief 
lesson abode with him — to be great he must be 
useful. He did not gloiy in his estate, nor in the 
renown of his ancestry ; for he was 

' Too proad to oare from whence he came ;' 

but he did glory in the power of benefiting his 
fellow-men. Seeing what w^as evil and what was 
good, he neither hated the one nor loved the other, 
except in so far as his conscience made him ; de- 
void of all fervour save that of logic — cool, cautious, 
and unflinching ; taking time to resolve, biit with a 
will that knew no change: — such had he been; and 
it seems to us, that were such a nature to conceive 
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an affection, an enthusiasm of any sort, it would be 
well. 

But this is by the way ; we can only record that 
Lord Lyfffcon paced the beach slowly, glancing now 
at the stars, now at the sea. Then he paused, and 
stood in the shadow of the cliffs, gazing at the waves 
as they came thundering on to the shore, throwing 
their snowy spray with a sort of wild glee into the 
air. 

How stormy it looked out at sea I all one. heaving 
Ink-dark mass of billows, across which the moon's 
rays, as they struggled thi-ough the clouds, lay like 
streaks of silver. 

The next morning they went on an excursion to 
an old forest, where had been fought no less famous 
a conflict than the combat dea Trente. 

The party set out in two divisions; Lady Marga- 
ret and Madame de Roncevaux going in the carriage. 
It was a goodly group that stood that morning out- 
side the manoir, and I think Cuyp would have made 
a charming picture of them. That lady in the dark- 
blue habit with her small roimd hat edged with pea^ 
cook's feathers is a picturesque figure, and looks as 
thorough-bred as the handsome Arab she is about to 
mount. Scarcely less pictmxsquo is the cavalier who 
assists her into the saddle; forArmandde Roncevaux 
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las equipped himself for the occasion in a splendid 
hnatmg costume, with drooping hat, waving plume, 
green tunic, and the traditional lottes a tecuyer; a 
piece of foppery not unnoticed by Lyffton, who re- 
marks sotto voce, as he hands the reins to Agnes, ' I 
hope you admire that magnificent "get-up!'* It 
looks as if it had been hired from one of the 
theatres.' . 

' It is historical at least,' she replied. 

* There is nothing I dislike so much as that sort 
of pseudo - antiquity,' he said, as he mounted his 
horse. 

Then, all the preparations being completed, they 
set forth — a very pleasant friendly party. The con- 
versation was general at first, as they kept well 
abreast ; but it presently manifested a tendency to 
ran into separate channels of talk. Armand was 
doing his best to entertain Agnes with accounts of 
the many stag-hunts he had witnessed in the old 
forest; his listener found it rather hard to distin- 
guish which was the first chase and which the last ; 
as the stag seemed invariably to repeat the same 
evolutions, and the huntsmen always to display the 
same skill in the art of venerie; but she sympathised 
with his regret that the season precluded her from 
witnessing such rare sport. Mr. Penarvon was dilat- 
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iTijsr to irademoiselle tie Roncevanx on Iiis admiration 
for everything Cdtii:. and above all for everything 
Breton. 

* There ia no conntrv eqnally small/ he ex- 
claimed, ' that haa prodnced so many great men. 
The country of King Arthm: was worthy to be that 
of I )n Gnesclin/ 

* Provided always yon can prove there ever was 
ptieli a person as King Arthur/ pnt in Lyffton. 

' Prove 1 why don't you consider universal tradi- 
tion a proof? Are not the people's ballads so many 

* WolK I suppose in a century or so the " Idylls of 
iKy;^ K«\|i" aWU bo cited as evidence.' 

' \\\\\ their very language vouches for the anti- 
y\n\t.v v^f tUo bttllads,' 

^ ?i\M\g?* tti'e always alike. If I knew Celtic, Td 
ViHwUn-ttA^ to manufiicturo a dozen of them.'- 

' \ \w\^\^ ki\<c^w YOU had a talent that way.' 

^W \AM\ hI\H\H know what a man can do till he 

*^ <-vv\\*^^ \vu «nx^ HH hoiiiine incompris,' Made- 
s^^^Hv^v >\x^ U^^HW^^UK wuld not resist saying. As 
^"^ Kv\> v\ \^N <\\ Ui«i fe^ci? rfie was rather startled at 
^^'^N^ v*\J|^\v««fe^y^H \< >^H^ c VhU another glance showed 
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They were riding beside a clear rapid stream, 
where some pollard willows cast a pleasant shade on 
the banks. Agnes, with Ai*mand de Roncevaux, was a 
little in advance of the others, and rode quite close 
to the brink, so as to be in the shade. Probably she 
was bestowing too much of her attention on the sur- 
rounding country and too little on her horse; for it 
missed its footing, and the soft moist clay giving 
Tvay beneath its weight, horse and rider were the 
next moment sti-uggling in the stream. 

It was this that Blanche saw as she glanced 
around; but she had scarcely realised the hoiTor, 
when she beheld Lord LyiFton fling himself fi-om his 
saddle and plunge into the water so quickly that it 
appeared but one act. 

The stream, though not deep, was very swift, and 
the force of the cmTcnt liad carried Agnes into the 
midst and almost swept her off her horse. Encum- 
bered by the heavy folds of her habit, it was impos- 
sible she could swim or disengage herself from the 
poor animal, whose feet had become entangled in her 
skirt, and was drifting helplessly along. 

Lyffibon had thought he could wade across to 
where she was, and either guide her horse back or 
lift her from it ; but no sooner did he find himself in 
the water than he became conscious of a force that 
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lie reached the tree, and disengaged Iier &om it. 

Supporting her with one arm, and grasping at the 

branches with the other, he climbed up the bank ; 

felt once more the solid earth beneath his feet, and 

laid her on the gronnd. Then the others gathered 

ronnd, and exclamations of wonder and pity and 

thankfulness burst jfrom every lip. They took pos- 

seBflion of Agnes, chafing her hands, and poming 

restonitiYes through her Ups. 

They questioned him eagerly and kindly; but 
LyjBEton neither heard nor heeded them. As he bent 
down, and watched the colour return to that marble- 
like face, he recked not of himself ; he recked not of 
the toil he had undergone, nor the peril he had 
braved ; he only knew that she lived and that he 
had saved her. 

"When Agnes had been placed in the carriage he 
returned to his yacht, to change his clothes and rest 
from his exertions. 

* Is it possible,' he thought, as he sat in his cabin, 
* that I have been here only a fortnight ? it seems so 
much longer, and yet the days have passed very 
quickly. Well, I can stay a little longer: I shall never 
forget to-day.' 

At this point his meditations were interrupted. 
'A telegram firom Fernlea, my lord,' said his servant 
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entering at that moment and handing him one of 
those brief missives that are often bo full of fate. 

He opened it and read : * Yom* fieither is very ill. 
Pray return immediately.' 

A few hours later and Lord Lyffton was speeding 
homewards, leaving the tranquil Breton village far 
behind ; and the pleasant days spent there were fad- 
ing into the past. It was only now he realised how- 
bright they had been. Even amid all the confusion 
of pain and anxiety, amid all the thoughts that 
thronged his mind, there was deep in his heart a 
feeling strangely akin to joy. It was when he re- 
membered how he had carried Agnes in his arms 
out of that rushing stream, and how he had known 
at that moment that he loved her. 

He went over again and again all the hours he 
had spent with her. Was he ever likely to find such 
again in his life ? History tells of an Arabian Caliph 
who, after a long hfe of great fame, splendour, and 
magnificence, during which he had been loved by 
his subjects and feared by his enemies, thought of 
computing how many days of perfect happiness he 
had enjoyed ; he left the result on record, and they 
amounted to — fourteen. Meaner mortals may well 
esteem themselves favoured if they can number as 
many. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Earl of Mount Alton was regaining his health, 
as the papers informed his numerous friends and 
admirers, but was not yet able to leave the house; 
80 one October morning he lay on a sofa with his 
feet wrapped up and a volume of Shakespeare in his 
hands, while a stick and a pile of blue-books were 
within reach. 

Jiist then his eyes were not resting on his Shake- 
speare, but on his daughter, who sat on a low chair 
before the fire with a French novel in her hand. 
She looked very pretty, with the fire lighting up her 
dark glossy hair, and her rich violet dress that fell so 
gracefully about her. It was not imtil she raised her 
head that one could perceive she was paler than she 
used to be, and that the lines of her mouth were 
harder. 

Presently Lord Mount Alton said sharply : 
* What's Lyffton about, that he hasn't come to see 
me to-day V 
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* I don t know, papa; he went to the stables after 
breakfast to visit Bend the Bow.' 

* It would be fitter for him to visit his father,' 
said the invalid pettishly. 

* ^^^ly, you were wishing the other day that he 
would look after Bend the Bow.' 

* I was wishing I could do so myself; that man 
KdwardSy the groom, is a fool, and so is Lyflfton. 
Between them both they'll ruin the horse !' 

*\Miy. papa, Lyflfton thought it woiJd pleaae 
vou»' 

* Ploaso me I yes, please me. It would please 
ii\<^ u>noh Wtter if Lyflfton would stick to his blne- 
Kv>k^ ;*ud lu?i statistics, and have the goodness not 
^^ v,uh!\M<^ wth what he does not understand.' 

^ WVll \ ^x\\ suro — * began Beatrice, and then she 

^ ^^\^lt what fe it yi>u are sure of?* questioned the 
v^^vt \\>^tx^l^^ ^ a^^i IVxitrice rei?ponded meekly : 

^t \\^^ ^'U^ tv^ «5^- I 5WII sure it is not so 
s^^^^.N K^ ^UN^^^^ttvI rtti? ttvjiiiagement of a race- 
lK^>««!y\ v^'^nI I V ^Vn K*^ ?<ai?t^fii^ t^ttough for more than 

>y\v4.iv^>^^*vt N^^fc .♦''Nt hfe ^ittfws*:^ ejciculated Lord 
V<^^v,vw*ft W^*. ' v>>it^vh ^\^^( ?^ K<is ^w?r vloue anybody. 
yst^b y^,v yN>^t.\ >'t \v>'» ^Hs'Vii vit.N,*^tj tctuuitt^." he added; 
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'it's not one man in fifty that understands it. One 
requires positively to have a sort of love for the 
horse, and to be anxious about it — to enter into its 
ways. It's a sort of thing that came to orn* family 
almost by intuition : Lyfiton never had it ; he hasn't 
a thought beyond himself. Strange, he hasn't one of 
the family gifts, and yet he is so well pleased with 
himself.' 

Whenever the Earl was out of temper, and in 
want of something or somebody to (^uan-el with, 
his son was a never-failing subject of exasperation. 
Beatrice knew better than to provoke a farther dis- 
cussion by assuming the defensive; so she was re- 
turning to the contemplation of the fire and what- 
ever gentle musings it may have suggested, when 
her £a.ther exclaimed : 

*I wish you would not sit there, Beatrice ; I can't 
catch a glimpse of the fire.' 

Beatrice rose, and placed her cliair farther from 
the fire; she did not resume her reading, but re- 
mained listlessly tm-ning over the pages of the novel, 
with her eyes fixed on the carpet, and her long lashew 
shading her cheeks. That doAvncast look was cer- 
tainly new to lier face, and had a charm more sweet, 
and quite as strong as the clear brilliant glance and 
flashing smile of a few months back. Somehow, it 
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softened Lord Mount Alton, and he spoke more 
gently : 

* "What makes you look so sad as you do lately ? 
and I declare you're growing pale. I've been keep- 
ing you in this close room too much, poor child.' 

* no, papa, it's only the cold,' she replied ; and 
Lord Mount Alton continued : 

* Tell your mother I should be glad to see her,, 
and send LyiBEton to me when he comes in.' 

So Lady Beatrice went on her errand ; and in a 
few minutes Lady Mount Alton entered the room. 

* I'm so glad to hear you feel better, dear,' she 
said, bending over him, and then seating herself in 
the low chair Beatrice had just left. 

* Yes, I'm not quite so bad as I was,' said the Earl 
shortly ; * but I'll tell you what, Helen, I shan't be 
able to stir for some time if this cold continues; and 
we can't have anybody for the shooting — it's out of 
the question; and I've no mind to be receiving people 
and doing the agreeable at present.' 

Lady Mount Alton's countenance fell. 

'But the Snowdons can't come, then!' she ex- 
claimed ; * they mean to be at Plinlimmon Castle for 
Christmas.' 

* Hang the Snowdons ! what do I care whether 
they are here or there !' 
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*Well, my dear, I don't mind, so as it doesn't 
matter to you ; but I thought you were always glad 
to see the duchess.' 

* Yes, she's pleasant enough ; but I can't bear that 
sou of hers.' 

Lady Mount Alton was poking the fire. 
*I say, Helen, leave the fire alone, and listen to 
me.' 

* What is it, my dear ?' 

*I don't like Helvellyn to be dangling after Beat- 
rice as he did at the Goodwood races. It must not 
be.' 

* Then we need not ask him,' said Lady Mount 
Alton, dryly. * I can't see what you speak of; but of 
course if you don't like — ^ 

* How cross you are this morning ! really, Helen, 
there's no speaking to you,' the Earl remarked, 
with a tone of injured long-suffering meekness, 
which was quite comical; his wife could not help 
smiling. 

* I wonder which of us is the crossest. But to tell 
the truth, dear, I think it's a mere fancy of yoiu's 
about Helvellyn. There's nothing more in his man- 
ner to Beatrice than to any one else. It's his way ; 
he'd flui; with me if he had nothing else to do.' 

The Earl's face was growing very stem, and he 
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spoke coldly and slowly, with a clear distinct enun- 
ciation of each word : 

* That is precisely what I object to in him. And 
I do not choose that my daughter's name should be 
coupled with that of such a man.' 

Lady Mount Alton was silenced ; then she rose, 
saying: 

* You know some of the people are invited al- 
ready; shall I put them off too V 

* Decidedly !' was the reply. 

* Even Johnnie Carewe f ^■ 

* Yes,' answered the Earl. And shortly afterwards 
his wife left the room. ' What creatures women are !' 
thought Lord Mount Alton. * There's ,my wife, she is 
a dear good quiet woman as ever was ; but it com- 
pletely put her out that she could not have her 
own way, and have the house full of guests. And 
Beatrice ; upon my word, it's more plague than plea- 
sure to have a beauty in the family.' 

And here his reflections were interrupted by the 
entry of a servant with letters. They were important 
letters, and claimed all his attention for almost an 
hour. He read them to himself half aloud, inter- 
spersing them with comments, which were always 
pointed, and sometimes the reverse of complimentary 
to his correspondents. 
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In the mean while Lyffion had entered, and found 
liis mother and sister at luncheon. 

'Papa wants to see you immediately,' said Lady 
Beatrice. While his mother added : 

*Pray be carefal of what you say; for he is rather 
out of temper.' 

And so Lyffion presented himself without delay 
in the Earl's sanctum. 

*Is that you?' said his father curtly. 

* I don't look like any one else, do I V answered 
"the son quite composedly, as though it were the 
most civil speech possible. 

*Look at these letters,' said the Earl, throwing 
two across the table that stood between them. 

* Thanks, one at a time is enough,' observed Lyff- 
ton as he took them in his hands. 

* I want you to give me your opinion upon them,' 
-continued Lord Mount Alton. 

So Lyffion stood there with his hand resting on 
the table, his lips closely compressed, and his brows 
knit. They were deeply interesting to him, but 
would not be so to you, good reader ; for they were 
lull of politics, reliable private information, important 
-conversations, what so-and-so said to such a one, 
fragments from this speech and that leading article, 
warnings from the North, hints from across the Chan- 
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nel, and grumblings from the provinces ; in short, 
all the important gossip, half true, half false, on 
which ardent members of an opposition subsist dur- 
ing the long recess, when they are debarred the 
pleasure of harassing their ministerial foes, and can 
no longer put questions to be solved by the light 
that emanates from Downing-street. Soon Lyfflon. 
folded the letters deliberately, and proceeded to give 
his opinion on their contents in as few words as pos- 
sible. Lord Mount Alton did not quite agree with 
him; however, the discussion was postponed. 

*Your ideas are always clearer on paper, Lyff- 
ton,' said the Earl, waxing mild ; ' suppose you were 
to write an answer to each of these, and then we 
shall see if they will do/ 

* All right,' replied this pattern of obedience ; and. 
sitting down, he was soon hard at work. 

And here I must needs express a doubt, a hesi- 
tation, an embarrassment, which has ere now beset 
me in the course of this most truthful narrative :. 
the fear that I, the Viscoimfs sincere friend and im- 
partial biographer, can do him but scant justice in 
these pages. They necessarily represent but one 
side of his character, and only treat of him as a pri- 
vate person. I daresay you even think of him as a 
very commonplace fellow. But mea ciUpa, mea culpa;: 
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hsd I the power to describe his public life, to draw 
'the earnest, practical, working statesman, with clear 
Ixead and firm will, unruffled brow and unwearied 
X>&tience, you would be the first to acknowledge that 
Sine is a man who, if not an absolute hero, has sufii- 
^^ient of the heroic element to render him eminently 
xisefiil to the age in which we live. 

However, I hope that Fate reserves some fitter 
Tiistorian for tliis' descendant of the Pendragons, and 
^en you will one day see what stuff he is made of. 

It is a pity that we must record how, on this 
occasion, the Viscount's zealous efforts to further the 
cause of his party were nullified by Lord Mount Al- 
ton's disapproval. Each of the letters he had written 
he found himself obliged to commit to the flames, or 
else most certainly you should have had a transcript 
of them; the Eai-l quietly suggesting that he should 
make another trial. But his patience forsook him, 
and he * struck work' in his own cool provoking 
manner. 

* I am sorry for it ; but it seems that I am not in 
the vein at present; sensation politics never were 
much in my line,' he said with the most off-hand air 
conceivable, balancing a paper-knife on his fingers. 

*A11 Tve to say is, that /am not going to answer 
the fools to-day,' said the Earl. 
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* It's always best to take time/ observed Lyffton 
composedly, and still intent on preserving the paper-^ 
knife's equilibrium. 

* Time has nothing to do with it,' growled Lord 
Monnt Alton ; * it is that my fingers are all swollen 
up with the gout.' 

Lyffton went to the fire, and poked it rather 
fiercely; then turning round, he said : 

' Perhaps it would be well if you were to dictate 
an answer to me. I don't like to hazard my own 
composition again.' 

* Yes, I think it would be a good plan,' Lord 
Mount Alton remarked contentedly. 

And so we shall leave Lyfiton to discharge the 
duties of private secretary, and go and see what 
Lady Beatrice is doing. She had betaken herself to 
the music-gallery, and began to play a very pretty 
brilliant waltz, to which she had often danced^ and 
which seemed to recall pleasant memories, for a smile 
flitted across her face, and her eyes were sparkling 
with a soft light; but gradually the smile died off 
from her lips, and a shade stole into those bright 
eyes ; she looked as if she were struggling against 
some obtrusive thought; but at length it obtained 
the mastery so far that she let her hands fall upon 
her lap, and with her head slightly thrown back. 
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*eemed to indulge in a fit of musing. And, in truth, 
iady Beatrice was mucli given to musing of late, 
inuring the tranquil life the Earl's illness had obliged 
*hem to lead, she had held many communings with 
tereelf. Not that in the first anxious days she had 
time or heart for thinking of herself, while she wan- 
dered listlessly from room to room, or paced the 
Oorridors in a dreary suspense. But now that things 
^ere as usual, only quieter, she found herself con- 
stantly engaged in a process of self-analysis, which 
had never before employed her mind, and from which 
Hhe would have been very glad to escape. She was 
forced, almost in her own despite, to question her- 
self as to what she wanted ; and she could scarcely 
tell — so little was she accustomed to self-exami- 
xiation. And now, as she sat there, she thought of 
a.11 the feverish months she had passed in London ; 
thought with a bitter humiliating regret of her own 
selfish vanity and indomitable pride of life. She 
pitied herself for having been so fiivolous, so thought- 
less, BO devoid of all nobleness of mind or purpose, 
so meanly intent upon her own gratification; pitied 
herself with a conceited pity, for something told 
her she was better and wiser now. So it ever is — 
we criticise our past selves as inexorably as we do* 
our neighbours, and for the same reason — ^because 
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it puts us in good-humour by the contrast, real or 
supposed, with our actual present self. But there 
was an improvement : she had no longer the sense of 
a divine right to manage everything and everybody 
her own way ; she was learning that she had no real 
claim to influence her fellow-creatures ; that fascinar 
tion was a gift, not a prerogative to be exercised as 
she might choose. All this Beatrice was learning 
but slowly and unwillingly ; albeit of quick percep- 
tions, it took some time ere she completely acqui- 
esced in the above propositions ; and so, to .break 
the thread of these reflections, she recommenced 
playing ; but this time it was the air to which she 
had waltzed with Effingham the evening he proposed 
for her. And as it all came before her, she looked 
thoughtful and gentle, but something like a smile 
dimpled her mouth and lighted her shady grey eyes 
as she murmured to herself, * I wonder if he has got 
over it yet. I am heartily tired of this dance-music,' 
she added, after another moment's reflection; and 
forthwith she began a long symphony, very perfect 
and very classical. Her patience did not carry her 
farther than the end of the first movement, when she 
left off, and singing * Auld lang syne,' proceeded to 
her mother's morning room. Lady Mount Alton was 
writing, and looked up as her daughter entered. 
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'I am obliged to put off all the people/ she said; 
*your &ther would not hear of having anybody, and 
especially the Snowdons.' 

' Indeed r said Lady Beatrice; and going over 
to the window, she drummed against the glass with 
her fingers. 

'Bather unaccountable, is it not? He used al- 

Trays to like that sort of thing,' added Lady Mount 

Alton reflectively. *I must say it's rather selfish 

of him ; he might remember that Femlea is rather 

dull for us/ 

* I suppose it would be much the same if we 
ixAd ever so mcmy people here,' said Lady Beatrice 
"drearily ; ' it is a bore, after all, having to be always 
^^nmsed and amusing.' 

*Why, my dear, what has come over you?' ex- 
^:^Iaimed her mother. 

* Nothing at all, mamma; only I have taken to 
^ocioralising on the vanities of the world. I think of 
"k^ecoming strong-minded, and downright, and sensi- 
Tble. How am I to dress the character? — have my 
^^lair quite plain, I suppose, and wear nothing but 
>nerino dresses and dowdy bonnets ?' 

To all this Lady Mount Alton made no reply, 
l)ut kept her eyes fixed on her daughter with a very 
intent puzzled gaze that made Beatrice's colour rise. 

Q 
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' Why do you look at me bo, Tnamma ?" the girl 
anked* ' I0 there anything the matter \dth my 
£acer 

* No, dear ; but I was thinking how like Lyfiton 
you are becoming.* 

* Then I'm losing my good looks,' said Beatrice, 
with one of her bright smiles. And indeed her 
mother was right. The outline of her fece had 
grown somewhat thinner of late, so as to bring out 
strongly the firm curving lines of mouth and chin 
which constituted her resemblance to her brother; 
her eyes also were more like his now, in their 
clear cold apathy, than when they had danced and 
sparkled and gleamed. *• I wish I could get a walk,' 
she said, relapsing into her pettish wearied tone. 'Do 
you think it's going to snow again f 

* I am sure I can't tell, dear ; but it seems to me 
you have the fidgets. Can't you read, or write, or 
do something.' 

Beatrice sank listlessly into a chair. 

'Tve nothing to read; all the books are so 
stupid. Lyffton was advising me to read Stuart 
Mill's works ; but I have no mind to. I should like 
so much to learn Greek, if papa would teach me.' 

And at last she teased Lady Mount Alton into 
ordering the carriage; and they went for a drive» 
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Beatrice leaning back, and saying little, all the 
while. 

Then after dinner they sat over the fire in the 
innsic-galleTy, and Beatrice played and sang,^lid 
I tell you that she had a very rich full contralto ? — 
and Lady Moimt Alton dozed off to sleep, while Lyff- 
ton listened. Presently Beatrice turned round : 

* Well, Lyfflon, how did you like that V 

* 0, very much ; but you'll never sing like Agnes.' 
*I don't suppose I shall, seeing our voices are 

quite different.' Then she came over to the fire, 
and stood leaning her arm on the high' carved 
aiantelpiece, with her head resting on her hand. 
Lyfiton was ensconced in an antiquated chair, read- 
ing the Revue dee Deux Mondes; and both were 
silent for some moments. Presently Beatrice gave 
great sigh. He looked up at her in his keen pene- 
:3*ating way, and said tragically : 

* That sigh came firom a sore-laden heai*t.' 
'Nonsense; I don't believe I have any heart.' 

* Then what made you sigh f 

* I do envy you so much, Lyffy.' 
*Envy me ! what for, may I ask?' 

' 0, for a great many reasons ; first and foremost, 
"l)ecause you have always got something to occupy 
you.' 
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* Well, so might you, if yon liked.' 

* Of course, if you call it occupation to spend 
one's day calling on stupid people, or reading books 
that are either trashy or heavy, or writing letters, 
or working all sorts of silly useless things.' 

* There's one employment that never fails a wo- 
man,' he said dryly. 

* What may that be f she asked, with a sort of 
languid curiosity. 

* Making mischief.' 

* Thank you, Ralph ; I owe you one for that/ 
*Now don't be slang.' 

* Yes, I will be, if I like — fai besoin de m^encan- 
aillerJ This was said with her own bright look and. 
tone ; but the next moment she continued as before r 

* I do so wish I were of any use in the world — that:::^' 
I had something to do.' 

*But what do you propose doing? scrub floors^ - 
eh?' 

* Ralph, can't you understand? have you neveLff:^ 
felt what it is to wish to live for something besides 
oneself, to long for some part in the lot of humanity ?' 

She spoke very earnestly, and her depth of feel- 
ing warmed even him into sympathy. There 
less of indifference than usual in his manner as h< 
said: 
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* But what would you have ? Every one can't do 
wonders. How many people lead useful, contented 
Utob without being at all out of the common way. 
Some persons must take the secondary parts in the 
world's drama.' 

'Yfis, I know,' she said dejectedly, but chafing 
at his coldness. *It's all very well for you, who 
entered Parliament almost directly you had left 
college, and have been in public life ever since.' 

*I could not well help that; it was only taking 
to my fether's trade : and you know, Beatrice, you 
would have thought very little of me if I had not 
Jbeen a poUtidan.' 

' Of course I should ! Cest thomme qui se bat et 
-^ canseille: it's very tiresome to be a woman.' 

* You really make me laugh. You are quite hare- 
Israined.' 

'I assure you, then, it's no laughing matter to 
me.' 

* And what is the next privilege you envy me Y 
'That of doing just as you like.' 

* Well, you do astonish me 1 Why, I am a slave 
to public opinion, as well as to some other things. 
There is no man less his own master.' 

* Now, Ealph, that is what I call humbug. You 
may talk of obeying public opinion — all politicians do 
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— but you only follow it as far as you choose ; just 
as the Egyptians used to send a donkey before 
their processions. You generally hold your own 
way without hindrance.' 

* And I think you do always.' 

*Yes, I beUeve I do; the fact is, I am in the 
slough of despond at present. I should like to 
dance this gloomy fit away. I wish there were 
some one to waltz with ; you don't count.' 

* I am glad I don't, as I've been walking a great 
deal.' 

In the mean while Lady Mount Alton had wak- 
ened up, and tliey remained talking till it was past 
midnight. And in this manner did each day pass 
over Fernlea and its inmates, with httle variety, 
save such as was caused by the personal feelings 
of the individuals. 

The Earl's health improved by degrees, and so 
did his temper. Beatrice was. fantastic as ever in. 
her changing moods of depression and light-he€U*ted 
gaiety; but it must be confessed that the former 
were the most frequent. There seemed also to be 
developing in her a spirit of sarcasm, which, how- 
ever gracefully expressed, was rather painfiil to 8e& 
at her age; it was so full of proud, fierce scorn. 
Indeed Lord Mount Alton took her to task for it^ 
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one day: ^llfs all very amnsiiig, my love; but I 
question whether it's quite Christian. Upon my 
word, it curdles all the milk of hxunan kindness 
within one/ 

* Tm sorry you think me so wicked, papa ; but 
m try and mend,' she said; and henceforth she left 
off saying bitter things. But all the while there 
was a great deal of bitterness in her heart, more 
against herself than any one else. 

I beKeve she scarcely thought of Johnnie Carewe 

during those days; but now and then there came 

across her a remembrance of EfiSngham; and she 

\jBed to wonder if he had meant all that he had said, 

or if his feeling for her still continued. * I sup- 

^se it's all past and gone. Lightly come, lightly 

; such an affection wouldn't be likely to last,' 
mke said ouce to herself when she was alone, and 
^hen began to sing : 

' nka lassie has her laddie, 

Ne'er a* ane ha' I ; 
Bat a' the lads they pass me by, 
And what the waur am I V 

As to Lyfflon he seemed to become harder and 
colder day by day. It has been observed that there 
are some characters on whom the awakening of 
affection has an irritating effect, and his was one ; 
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for we make it no secret that he was beginning 
to love Agnes; after his fashion, be it understood. 
He did not indulge in romantic soliloquies, nor de- 
clare to himself that she was the bright star of 
his existence; that a cottage ivith her would be 
supreme happiness, and a palace without her in- 
tense misery; he did not write poetry to her eye- 
brows, nor yet to the soft brown eyes that they 
shaded; neither did he cut her name on the trees. 
But he did think of her often ; so much so, that he 
was angry with himself for it. When near her he 
felt it was very pleasant to watch her bright change- 
ftd &ce, and listen to her sparkling gleeful talk; 
above all, it was pleasant to hear her sing in that 
sweet silvery voice : all this he felt, and he yielded 
himself almost imconsciously to this influence of her 
presence ; but away from her it was different. 

He acknowledged to himself that she was the 
nicest girl he had ever met, and he felt equally sure 
she was the best ; though unable fiilly to appreciate 
the beauty of her character, he could not but perceive 
something very rare and noble in her nature, that 
was to him like a new revelation in the new moral 
world ; but nevertheless he, grudged her so large a 
place in his mind; he was wont to maintain such 
an equal balance in his thoughts and feelings. He 
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chafed to find himBelf remembering constantly her 
looks and words, seeing things as he knew she 
would see them, and trying to enter into her 
thoughts. If any one had told him he was in 
love, he would have felt very angiy, and have 
seemed very much amused: as it was, he kept 
assuring himself of the contrary. *I am not in 
love, and I never shall be in love; but there is no 
one like Agnes !' From which it will be seen that 
his mind was by no means in its usual state of 
philosophic calmness: on leaving Brittany he had 
felt sure of that which he now so vehemently pro- 
tested against. But such a nature as his cannot 
acknowledge the influence of another without a 
struggle: to them it is as the slave's warning to 
the Roman conqueror, * Cwsar, te hominem esse me- 
meniof 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Towards the beginning of November Lord Mount 
Alton went to Brighton for change of air, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. 

As for Lyfflon he was busily employed * getting- 
tip' a subject he was speciaUy anxious to bring before 
Parliament, and was hunting for information in every 
possible direction, performing a series of wanderings- 
in search of facts and figures, such as could only 
have been undertaken by one of the very patient and 
laborious school of politicians to which he belonged^ 
But it is not with his doings that we are at present 
concerned. 

It rather behoves us to relate how Johnnie Ca^^ 
rewe came down to Brighton one afternoon. There 
was the usual motley moving crowd congregated on 
the Esplanade ; rows of carriages dashed by in rapid 
succession; a riding-master with his bevy of pupils — 
comparable to a regiment of female cavalry — ^were 
proceeding along at a pace between a trot and an. 
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amble ; a German band was playing in &ont of the 
Bedford; that other performer who deals in *brandy- 
baUs' was uttering his peculiar and most melodious 
cry; and the little news-boys were vociferating *Stax!' 
— * Evening Star V 

Through all this noise and bustle, in the midst 
of this ceaseless hither and thither, Johnnie Carewe 
passed on with a quick step, but a somewhat clouded 
brow. And indeed he had sufficient cause to be 
thoughtfol, for he was going to see some one from 
whom he had last parted in bitter anger. Having 
arranged to start with some friends for the East, he 
had now come to bid good-bye to the Mount Altons, 
or rather to one of them, and perhaps — but we can- 
not say what possibility lurked in his mind. How 
often he had reproached himself for that last scene 
with Beatrice ; how much he wondered whether his 
words had sounded as harsh in her ears as they did 
in his own. Most likely she had never thought of 
them at all (he had tried to persuade himself) ; they 
might have meant anything : and yet — and yet — he 
was sure she must have understood his meaning. 
And also during the long summer months he had 
spent in Ireland, a doubt had shaped itself in his 
mind that perhaps she was not the fittest companion 
for his life ; that she could not adapt herself to the 
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existence of quiet usefulness and simple enjoyments, 
which suited him so well, and for which he seemed 
made. Might she not tempt him into a sphere for 
which he was not intended ; lurge him to exertions 
beneath which his mental and moral strength might 
fail? 

He knew she was proud, and that her love and 
ambition would most likely go hand in hand. Was 
it not more than probable that she loved Effing- 
ham ? his was the very character to win over all her 
woman's pride. She who had been taught to prize 
intellect and the power of will above all things — 
with a mind so keenly alive to the beauty of great 
thoughts and the fascination of eloquence, and all 
the interests and aims of those who form the * world,' 
that is, who can mould the minds and shape the lives 
of their fellow-men : and of these Johnnie knew he 
was not one. * What am I compared with him T he 
thought ; * and how much he has in common with 
her ! So gifted, so impressionable, so winning ; how 
could they help loving each other I Siurely she must 
think me very commonplace 1 how I wish. I were 
clever 1 1 have never been so happy since she grew 
up, since she began to feel the difference there is 
between us. I should be so proud of her being the 
cleverest, if only she could care for me a little.' 
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And then imagination carried him into an en- 
chanted land where Lady Beatrice was queen. But 
'With him these flights of fancy did not last long ; 
and he soon fell into his desponding mood again. 
He hoped and feared, he believed and doubted alter- 
nately; and while these conflicting feelings were 
iVTapping him in ntter forgetfiilness of all around, he 
had reached Bronswick-terrace, whither he was bent. 
He found Lord Mount Alton at home, who greeted 
him cordially. 

* I am very glad to see you : indeed you are quite 
a novelty of late. And so you are going off to-mor- 
row ; I hope you'll enjoy your visit to the East ; you 
do quite right to go there. I was there myself once, 
and should revisit it with pleasure if I only had time ; 
bat when a man takes to politics he becomes nothing 
better than a slave. Keep your liberty as long as 
you can ; as for me, I am used to my fetters, and 
could not do without them. Can't you stay to dinner, 
and let us see the last of you?' 

But Johnnie did not think he could; he had 
agreed to be with his friends in London that even- 
ing. They conversed together for some time, and 
then Johnnie asked, with a little consciousness, after 
Lady Mount Alton and Lady Beatrice. 

* 0, you must see them by all means before you 
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go 1' So saying the Earl rang ; but the servant who 
answered the bell announced that the Countess and 
Lady Beatrice were both gone out. 

* I wish you could stay,' said Lord Mount Alton ; 
' they wiU be sorry to have missed seeing you.' 

Of this Johnnie was by no means siure, but he 
was siure he felt sorry to miss them. So he said 
good-bye, and retraced his steps to the Brighton ter- 
minus. As he was proceeding along the King's-road 
he bought one of the evening papers from a small 
urchiji, and on opening it he found the following 
announcement staring him in the face, copied from 
the Morning Post : 

*We understand that a marriage has been ar- 
ranged between the Marquis of Helvellyn, eldest son 
of the Duke of Snowden, and Lady Beatrice LyflFton, 
only daughter of the Earl of Mount Alton.' 

It would be impossible to convey any idea of the 
mingled feelings with which Johnnie Carewe read 
this short paragraph. He could scarcely believe it, 
and yet it seemed all too probable. He knew it must 
be Beatrice's own deliberate act, for he was well 
aware that in such a matter her will would never be 
constrained ; and his wjtiole nature cried out against 
the great injustice she had done herselt He grieved 
more for her than for himself, and felt bewildered 
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^dheartHEdck at the thought of her uixion with one 
80 unworthy. 

Some people are strangely prone to believe what 
18 painfuly and it never occurred to him to doubt the 
aathenticity of this statement, which had indeed no 
more foundation than many others of a similar na- 
ture. But who ever argued on such a subject when 
they happened to be in love ? 

When Lady Beatrice returned to the house that 
afternoon she asked if any one had called. ' Yes, my 
lady ; * Mr. Carewe has been ^vith his lordship/ was 
the answer ; and Lady Beatrice rustled upstairs with 
* even, calm, majestic gait.' 

And all the while she was dressing for dinner, 
she sang to herself in a low happy murmur, and a 
bright smile flitted to and fro on her face. The maid 
thought she had never seen her young lady look so 
bright, so winsome, ' so sweet,' she said to herself. 

*Do you know who has been here?' Lord Mount 
Alton asked at dinner ; * Johnnie Carewe.' 

'Lideed,' said Lady Mount Alton, * where is he 
laying here V 

'Nowhere at all — just ran down from London. 
He was sorry not to see you ; but it seems he had an 
engagement in town. He is going off to the East 
to-morrow morning with some friends.' 
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During this little speech Lady Beatrice's colour 
had been going and coming ; that superb self-posses- 
sion which had borne her 'triumphantly through so 
many scenes well-nigh forsook her, and she could 
devise no better means of concealing her confusion 
at its close than to spill some water over her dress. 
She was very quiet all the evening, perhaps if any- 
thing more seemingly cheerful than usual. 

And when she had gone to her own room she 
did not dismiss her maid, but went with great forti- 
tude through the ordeal of having her hair brushed, 
according more than usual indulgence to her attend- 
ant's propensity for chatter. 

Have you not found that it is not on the mo- 
ment we realise things which affect us deeply ? I 
know a person who, having waited, and watched, 
and prayed that a certain thing might come to pass, 
yet was quite insensible when the wish was granted, 
and said, after many days, * Do you know it is not 
until just now that I have been able to realise it V 

In this manner Beatrice was astonished at heiv 
self for not feeling Johnnie's departure more keenly, 
in fact, for scarcely feeling it at all. There seemed 
to her something portentous in this indifference; 
and wondering over it, she fell asleep, to dream 
that she was walking with Johnnie on the terrace 
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at Nettley. She held in her hand a rose, and was 
crampling some of the petals between her fingers, 
while they talked together in the frank fiiendly 
tone of former days. How well she saw it all! 
The old house with its quaint turrets and gables, 
the marble teiTace, the lake with its splashing foun- 
tain, and the long shady vistas of trees in the park. 
Suddenly she paused, and asked Johnnie, * Is it true 
yon are going to leave this dear old place ? It looks 
^eiy beautiful just now.' * Yes,' he replied ; * but I 
^m going where everything will look still more 
^^antiftJ;' and at these words she flung away the 
^^:xBe she had in her hands, exclaiming, * It has 
^^ricked me V Then she thought a sort of fairy 
ge rose out of the lake drawn by swans, and in 
"^ sat a white girlish form, with a wreath of water- 
^es in her golden hair; and as it drew near she 
w it was Agnes. Then Agnes began to sing so 
^^^weetly, that the very fountain seemed hushed to 
■^^^sten; and hearing the song, she forgot all else 
^^mtil it had ceased. Then she looked around, and 
^*M)uld not see Johnnie ; and as the white form sank 
t)eneath the waters, she felt he was gone too ; and 
^>ittering a cry. ' 0, Agnes, you have taken him from 
'^ne!' she awoke. And all through the day which 
followed she could not help echoing that ciy in- 
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wardly ; but she blamed herself for it in calmer 
thoughts. She knew that her own words and deeds 
had at least quite as much to do with this estrange- 
ment. She felt she had pushed her power too far ; 
that they never could be as they had been to each 
other. To know it was her own fault made it none 
the easier to bear. This was perhaps the most diffi- 
cult period of her life ; there came npon her a sort 
of suffering she had never experienced before; she 
had a weary longing for some kind of change; a 
constant morbid self-analysis had now become part 
of her nature ; and it was a daily torture from which 
she could not escape. How she wished she had 
never seen Effingham 1 Not only had she done him 
a great wrong, but she had thereby lost that which 
she valued most. But if Johnnie and she had met 
in their then frame of mind, could they have come 
to an explanation ? I think not, seeing the amotmt 
of pride that lay deep in Beatrice's nature; how 
accustomed she was to refer all things to herself; 
how much taken up by external objects; how little 
versed in self-knowledge ; how prone to take offence, 
even with those she loved. And then Johnnie would 
probably have felt the anger — ^not fierce, but strong 
— of a gentle nature that has been hardly dealt with. 
Perhaps he would have conquered it; perhaps he 
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would have overcome all that was selfish in his affec- 
tion, and have so spoken as to find his way to her 
heart. As it was, she spent her days in a fever of 
self-reproach. Sometimes she thought he had always 
loved Agnes; but that fancy gave her such pain that 
*te quickly turned fi-om it. 

One day she was turning listlessly over a voliune 
^f Tennyson's poems, and her eyes fell on the lines : 

* * * * 

* Some meeker pupil you must find ; 
For, were you queen of all that is, 
I could not stoop to such a mind. 

You sought to prove how I could love, 

And my disdain is my reply : 
The lion on your old stone gate 

Is not more cold to you than I.* 

"tkfa started; and as the thought rushed into her 
^■^^^itid, * He must feel just like that towards me/ she 
*^^ined to hear his voice repeating them. It was 
^oh an entire realisation of what she imagined his 
*^eling8 must be, that it seldom left her mind. Be- 
^^defl> it opened her eyes to a good deal she had 
^ot perceived in herself before. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

It is strange how, in this chequered life of ours, 
* one woe doth tread upon another's heel.' It is sel- 
dom that a sorrow comes unattended. And surely 
it is wisely so. When our heart is worn out by its 
own vain wishes; with hopes and fears, shadows 
inconsistent, feverish ; with all the changeful anxi- 
ous world that is pent within a human breaat— it 
seem6 almost like a relief to be brought face to face 
■\Vith some real positive calamity; the severance of 
some old tie, or the hard cold features of want. 

There are moments when men think they have 
reached the extreme point of mental suffering, when 
they seem to have fallen into *the pit of misery 
and the mire of dregs.* Then they fancy themselves 
familiar with sorrow in every guise, and say in their 
hearts that nothing can touch them farther. Vain 
illusion I Behold them presently plunged into a 
lower lowness, a yet bleaker desolation. What mor- 
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tal has ever known the length and breadth and 
height and depth of hinnan woe ? Who can look 
around over the world, and cry out, * Is there any 
sorrow like nnto my sorrow?' Ah, who, my bror 
tter, save He who became for ns a Man of Sorrows, 
"'^ho tasted in one bitter chalice of all the bitterness 
that earth can yield ? 

Probably most of us have felt at some given mo- 

ment— /i?ft, if not thought, *Now the worst must be 

ov©T. Earth can inflict no keener pang.' And such 

^ae the feeling uppermost in John Carewe's mind 

*8 the train bore him along to London. Swift as 

*mie it sped onwards ; like time never pausing ; and 

^e time heedless as to whither it was bearing the 

iuman lives entrusted to it. And almost more swiftly 

^^ the current of his thoughts flow. He would 

^^"Ver seek to see Lady Beatrice again ; that is, he 

^o-uld remain away from England till a year after 

*^^ was married ; then his folly would be dead and 

""^ried. None should remember that it had ever 

^en, and he himself least of all. He would not be 

^^ntimental, nor yet unjust. Rank, fortune, ambi- 

^on were what suited her: she had chosen them, 

^d why should he blame her ? As to forgiving her, 

there was nothing to forgive, except some cutting 

'^ords — and they were forgiven long ago. There 
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was nothing to dread, nothing to hope for now ; he 
would enjoy himself as best he could beside the 
Nile and the Ganges ; then he would return to live 
a contented useful life ; and if circiunstances obliged 
him to meet Lady Helvellyn, he would do bo with 
magnanimous cheerfiilness. He was enjoying in an- 
ticipation this moral triumph as he drove to da- 
ridge's to dine with his friends. 

The dinner was very lively ; and I rather think 
a certain young lady would have been considerably 
displeased, had she known that Mr. Carewe was in 
such good spirits on the eve of his departure. You 
see women are so unreasonable. But what would 
she have thought if she had seen him strolling 
about the square where the house she lived in stood; 
wandering about restlessly that evening, and. often 
turning to look back? He felt a sort of affection 
for every brick in that stately tenement: *BHe de 
coeur, qui se prend a tout P as poor Eug<inie de Gn^rin 
exclaims. 

When he returned to his own house he had not 
much inclination to sleep; so he sat up reading in 
his study. He was determined not to listen to his 
own thoughts, and was soon deep in an old work. 
It was not very interesting, but Johnnie was deter- 
nined to master it ; and he did not look np till the 
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^ilock on the mantelpiece had struck more than once. 
And now, perhaps, it would be my duty as a story- 
teller to bring in some thrilling scene — some token 
frona the unseen world; some ghastly evidence 
^f an unknown or forgotten crime. When people 
^Ji stories sit up late reading, something is sm-e' 
*<^ happen to them : as to you or me, we might 
^it up every night for years without other conse- 
^lUencea than the detriment of our health and the 
^'^^ilful waste of * midnight oil.' 

But let us return to Johnnie Carewe. Having 
*^^3U8hed his first volume, he glanced round the room, 
-perhaps he was thinking what improvements he 
'Ould make in it; for it was furnished as he had 
^^^^erited it from his uncle, in a fashion that was 
"^^ut of date without being venerable. On the man- 
"*%»lpiece was one of those German convex mirrors 
"^^n which one's face is multiplied till one wearies of 
^the reflection ; beneath it stood a bronze clock ^vith 
-51 figure of Time in his chariot, and this was sup- 
"^orted (as heralds say) by a grim-looking Huguenot 
and Lignear, who frowned defiance at each other 
from either side. In a corner beside the fireplace 
was an old-fashioned piece of furniture, half writ- 
ing-table, half bookcase. The chairs were covered 
with leather a little moth-eaten, on which the family 
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arms were stamped in tarnished gilding. On t 
table beside Johnnie was a vivarium fiill of grace 
sea-plants, rare shells, and delicate fringed sea-an 
mones, on which the lustre cast a soft light pie 
santly reflected in the clear water. On the wall ov^^r 
against him hung a portrait of his mother, an*- d 
another of his scapegrace cousin Garrett Carew^i 
who had ruined himself long since, as it was six;E>' 
posed; for no one had seen him these many yea^i-*^' 
All that Johnnie remembered of him was the gen©:*^^*^ 
astonishment created by his being disinherits 
and his conduct at the reading of their uncle's w" 
on which occasion his behaviour was by no mea*^*^* 
edifying. Looking round on all this, Johnnie saw^ ^ 
was quaint and dingy enough ; but that little 
tered ; the one person for whose sake he would hsu 
cared to alter it was never likely to see his 
Presently he went to the bookcase, and flinging op 
the doors, looked for the second volume of 
author. The shelves, though well filled, were 
no means in the most perfect order, and were 
thick with dust, as to show that in Mr. Carew^ 
bachelor establishment the housemaids were not 
cient. He searched for the book in vain on all 
lower rows; and at length in despair thrust 
hand into some pigeon-holes at the top: 
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It was, sure enough, and there was also some- 
thing else, which fell as he touched it, emitting a 
doud of dust. Nothing pai-ticular, after all ; only a 
small packet tied with red tape. He undid it as a 
matter of form, and glanced over the contents : a 
fe^w letters, a rent-roll, a blank cheque-book, and a 
scroll of parchment. The former he tossed aside, 
the latter he held for a moment folded in his hand. 
Dining that moment it seemed as if his heart had 
stopped beating. He turned to the light, and stand- 
ing tmder the lustre with his hand on the table, 
scanned it rapidly. As he did so, he turned very 
pale, and his breath came in short, irregular gasps. 

Alas that the thread of a life should hang on 
B, few written words ! Yes, there it was in unmis- 
takable black and white : — the will of Bernard 
Carewe, of St. Mary's in the county of , Eng- 
land, and of Ballykilyan, Ireland : whereby to his 
nephew G'arrett Carewe were bequeathed all his 
lands and tenements, goods and chattels, and estate 
both real and personal, and to his heirs for ever: 
and to his nephew John was left a legacy of 5001, ! 

When he had read it three times over, each time 
more deliberately, he went, walking slowly like one 
in a dream, to where he kept the other will under 
which he had inherited. He held them both under 
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the light, and stood gazing at them without seem- 
ing to Bee them ; bat he knew in that fixed look that 
the will he had just found was dated three months 
later than the other. He let it fisdl fi-om his grasp, 
and, putting his hand across his eyes, tried to 
think. 

But he could not think any definite or coherent 
thought; could but listen, as one in a dream, to 
the wild suggestions, the torturing memories that 
thronged his mind. And every moment the gray 
shade on his face grew deeper and deeper, and a 
hard set look settled on his features; such an ex- 
pression as men's faces assume in fight when sore 
pressed and beset by foes. 

And truly he was beset by foes. He might have 
said : * They are multiplied above the hairs of my 
head, and my heart hath forsaken me.' 

Yes, they were compassing him round about — 
mocking, tormenting, tempting him. Wai8 he bound 
to give up all he had in the world for the caprice 
of an old crotchety man, who had never known his 
own mind, who had made and destroyed five wills, 
and would probably have destroyed five more had 
he lived longer ? And who had he enriched? Who 
but the spendthrift who would waste all he had 
toiled to amass; the very man he had most despised 
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^•xad disliked. Why, the very act was an evidence 

'Otf imbecility I And in renouncing the property, he 

"^vould renonnce the means of benefiting his fellow- 

xeatures. The money, which in his hands would 

oiirish the poor and the orphan, would be squan- 

^3ered by his cousin in riotous living. Was that 

ight or just? Ah, how like an angel Satan can 

I 

And the warm hearts in Ireland that — to use 

heir own phrase — ^worshipped the ground he trod 

And the plea^sant kindly friends, and the varied 

-accessories, and all the graceful poetry that wealth 

~*<5an shed around life. All this seemed borne in 

Tipon him with a terrible truth. He realised it all 

— all that the world was to him more clearly than 

he had ever done before ; and he saw how much 

48elf-seeking lay at the bottom of his heart. 

Then last, but most potent spell, there rose be- 
fore him a fair stately image, with large shady eyes 
and queenly brow and sweet, gracious smile. He 
seemed to behold Lady Beatrice, not as he had last 
-seen her, cold, proud, estranged, but radiant with 
womanly beauty and tenderness. There flashed upon 
him a vision of what might yet be. 

He drew a choking breath, and his eyes rested 
•on the scroll that had fallen to the ground. There 
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it lay, the wretched piece of parchment that was 
to rob him of all life was worth. WTiy must it — 
why should it — ^be so ? If he wished to destroy it, 
what was there to prevent him ? It was but a piece 
of parchment: it would bum as well as anything else. 
After all, he was not so entirely in its power. Ha, 
ha 1 and Johnnie was startled by the sound of his- 
own laugh. No, no; still he stood there with his 
arms folded, and his eyes glancing from the parch- 
ment on the floor to the candles burning on the 
table beside him: from the parchment to the candles, 
from the candles to the parchment. 

He was alone, there was no one by : nothing to 
prevent him but the still small voice within, and 
the presence — not seen but felt — of his guardian 
angel. What did he do ? What would he do ? He- 
simply bowed down his head and prayed. So the 
storm of temptation swept harmless over the hum- 
bled soul. 

* He that has not been tempted what does he know 7* 

That night added years of experience to Johnnie 
Carewe's life. The next morning's rays found him 
a man older than his age, sadder and stronger, yet 
scarce conscious of the change that had been wrought 
in him ; so intent was he on doing all that had &lleii 
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him to do. With a clearness which astonished 
^xxnself he set about all that was necessary. 

He went to the hotel where his friends were stay- 

ft 

on foot (he could not order his carnage now). 
Ley had just finished breakfast, and their trunks 
being carried into the hall. 

* So here you are, old fellow, true to the time and 
V was the exclamation that greeted liim; chang- 

^*--^-" ^, however, into * Why, what is the matter ? You 
^^^^ ^)k as glum as if you were going to be married 1' 

Johnnie smiled faintly — the contingency seemed 
very remote. 

*I am obliged to remain in England; can't join 
at present — some unexpected circumstances,' he 
^*^^^anaged to say, in a voice that sounded to himself 
if it came &om afar off. 

'Private affairs, eh? Well, it is a great bore in 
-very way ; I wish you well through it. Won't you 
tay to see us off? Well, then, good-bye to the 
time.' 

* To the next time,' thought Johnnie, smiling 
^^jonically to himself; * that will never be, I suppose.' 

And, indeed, what would he henceforth have to 
"do with the pleasant, careless, well-to-do men of 
the world from whom he had just parted i Twelve 
hours ago, and he himself had been, to all appear- 
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ance, such as they were ; now their lives were utterly 
separated. 

As he hurried along towards his solicitor's, he 
caught sight of Lord Lyfifton's brougham pulling up 
in front of a club-house, and he quickened his pace, 
muttering, *Why was I not bom a tinker, or else 
heir to an entailed estate f 

Ah, mine honest Johnnie, it is a hard thing and 
a bitter to be thrust from the station which seemed 
ours by right ; to begin a new existence far from all 
the ties and memories that softened and brightened 
life I But there are gifts which surpass any Fortune 
can bestow, and of which it is beyond her power to 
deprive us. 

Even at this moment LyjBRbon, weary at heart of 
himself and the world, seeking in vain to satisfy his 
moral cravings with the dry husks of modem stoic- 
ism ; and Effingham, letting the energy of his best 
years,, the first-fruits of his splendid intellect, waste 
in the consuming fever of a hopeless idolatry, might 
well have been content to give all their worldly 
goods, nay more, all their prospects, for your simple 
unsophisticated mind, yom' humble, peaceful heart. 
For your heart w at peace within itself though trouble 
rage wildly without. 

It was not a very long interview that took place 
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between Mr. Carewe and his solicitor. The la-wj-er, 
who had been Bernard Carewe's man of business, 
found the will perfectly formal and valid; but was 
overwhelmed "v^nith astonishment at its dispositions. 

* Your imcle was a singular man, Mr. Carewe ; but 
I should never have anticipated this.' 

*Nor I either/ said Johnnie. 

'Excuse the question — believe me, it is a well- 
meant indiscretion— but is the sum, the legacy men- 
tioned here, the only fortune of which you are now 
possessed V 

* It is. And now, Mr. Ingram, can you give me 
any clue to my cousin's whereabouts T 

The lawyer shook his head gravely. 

a have had no communication with him these 
many years. The best way is, to inquire at his 
banker^s ; I can give you the address.' 

The address was soon found ; and Mr. Ingram, 
drawing his chair closer, said : 

'Excuse me, but have you formed any plans for 
yourself?' 

* No ; I feel perplexed, as you may imagine, and 
shall be very glad of your advice. I am past the^ 
age for entering the army, and it is rather late ta 
begin a profession. In short, there seems nothing 
for me but breaking stones.' 
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*Have you thought of the civil service? There 
would be a very good opening for you there, espe- 
cially with such interest as — * 

Johnnie's pale stem face looked a little sterner 
as he interrupted quietly : 

* You see, Mr. Ingram, I have no idea of what I 
shall do until I have found my cousin. Then I hope 
my course will be clearer/ 

' Of course, of course,' rejoined the lawyer ; * mat- 
ters are not so bad but we can look them in the face.' 

And then they wished each other good-day, and 
Johnnie proceeded to the banker's; but it was a 
useless errand, for Garrett Carewe had closed his 
accoimt there some years since, and there was no- 
thing known about him. 

There only remained to advertise; and then 
Johnnie broke up his establishment, going to live 
in a little two-pair lodging. And those were weiary 
November days during which he did but walk down 
to the solicitor's office to see if any one had come to 
answer the advertisement, or else wander into the 
country. He could not bear the jostling crowd and 
ceaseless hiun of busy life in the streets, where every 
face seemed so intent, and every step so eager for 
some object or other; where each one seemed ab- 
sorbed in the work that was his choice or his portiou. 
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He Celt that to all save him was allotted a place and 
a taakj and a share in the world's existence. It was 
almost as if Providence had forgotten him. 

Nothing to do I There is in those words, for 
'^ost of us, a monmful sound; and though we may 
^^tUetimes repeat them with a sort of complacency, 
^^ cannot help being conscious that they embody 
*^ evil none the less real for being often unfelt. For 
^^tie of us is it good to have nothing to do ; but for 
^Xne it is a positive torment. And thus it was with 
^hnnie Carewe: he was suddenly cast adrift jfrom 
Everything he could hold by. Once he had seen a 
picture of a man floating on a raft in tlie midst of 
* glittering, surging, tropical sea, with not a sign of 
land, nor a speck of sail on the horizon, nor a cloud 
above in the pitiless glaring blue sky. He was re- 
minded of it now. 

He felt as if the whole world had changed — as 
if he had no longer any destiny to accomplish in 
living, when he thought of his former life, so full of 
hopes and fears, and wishes and aims, and of — 
Beatrice. 

Ah, there was little need for him to repeat to 
himself, as he did so often, those sweet sad lines — 

' The old wonnd when stricken is the porest, 
The old hope is hardest to be lost ;' 

S 
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for it came before him like a phantom everj' morning 
and every evening, making his dreams seem sad 
reality, and his waking thoughts a dream. 

At length, wearj' of this waiting, restlessly flying 
from all the haunting memories that beset him, he 
resolved to go and seek for his consin; and hearing 
tliat Garrett had last been seen in a city of America, 
thither Johnny Carewe determined to follow him, 
and put the ocean between himself and the past. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was towards the close of December that Nelly 
Bolleston assembled her Mends at her coimtry house 
near Haverley. Of course EfBngham was invited ; 
and equally as a matter of course he went. Perhaps 
it is doubtful whether he would have accepted the 
invitation could he have heard a conversation that 
passed between Nelly and Agnes. Said the former, 
who had just finished her letter of invitation : 

* I flatter myself I have achieved a fine stroke of 
diplomacy.' 

*I am sure you have been doing some mischief; 
I can read it in your face,' said Agnes. 

* Quite the contrary. I have asked Mr. Effingham 
here with the most benevolent intentions.' 

*Dear me, I wonder what these benevolent in- 
tentions may be 1' 

* Don't you remember that your fnend Beatrice 
refused Mr. Effingham, as I always said she would f 

*I wonder how these things get about I If it 
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really happened, she certainly has never told me of 
it, and J am almost the nearest friend she has.' 

*My dear Simplicity, people never tell these 
things, but every one knows them/ 

* Indeed I I should think that was scarcely plea- 
sant to the parties concerned/ 

* Whether it is pleasant or not, the fact is in- 
dubitable. It is part of our splendid system of social 
police, wheteby we investigate not only the actions 
but the motives and thoughts of our neighbours. 
But it would have required far less sagacity than I 
possess to perceive, from Mr. Effingham's demeanour 
when ho was in Scotland with us, that he was a re- 
jected man. Now I know a dear good girl who met 
him two years ago at my house, and who I suspect 
was as much fascinated with him as he was with 
Lady Beatrice. Now Effie — don't be shocked, my 
dear, I have caught the habit of calling him so frpm 
Sir Rutherford — was in the depths of despair when 
I last saw him ; so of course nothing could be done 
then. But he must have got over it by this time ; 
so I have asked him to come here after Christmas, 
and my friend is to be here at the same time ; so — * 

* When the sky falls, we shall catch larks T laughed 
Agnes. 

* Well, what do you really think ?' 
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* My dearest Nelly, you are a fooliBh little woman.' 

* I don't let any one call me a little woman — ^I am 
*~l^r than you, at any rate.' 

•Well, I'll grant you the advantage in inches if 
•yox^ll grant me the advantage in sense.' 

*But, Agnes, I want to know your opinion; don't 
^^laaflT" me when I am in earnest.' 

* Then, to tell the truth, I think it is cruel amuse- 
^'^^nt to get up a game of cross-purposes, and stake 
^"tVier people's happiness on the issue.' 

Nelly looked graver than usual. 

* I assure you it is not as a matter of amusement 
i have taken the idea up, but because it would be for 
the girl's good.' 

* To make her more in love with a man who doesn't 
care for her f 

* No I but I do think if he were to see more of 
her, he would like her very much. Not in a desperate 
romantic way, but after the quiet, sensible fashion in 
which a man ought to love his wife.' 

*But you are reckoning without Beatrice.' 
' 0, there is no fear of her. She never cared for 
him, and if his eyes are well opened to that fact, it is 
ten to one he'll cease to care for her. 1 shouldn't 
"wonder if the reaction had set in already.' 

Agnes looked at her intently, and then exclaimed: 
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* Nelly, I can't fancy you were ever in love.' 
*No, dear, I never was. Were you I do tell me 

how to spell the word. I don't even know that much 
about it,' she answered in a serio-comic tone, which 
set Agnes laughing; and so the discussion ended. 

Nelly was not a whit shaken by her friend's dis- 
approval ; match-making was her mania, and she in- 
dulged it to the top of her bent. Once she was asked 
by an old gentleman of her acquaintance : 

* My dear Lady RoUeston, I can't conceive why a 
young matron like yourself should be so anxious to 
inflict matrimony on all your friends ; if you were 
old or elderly, I should say it was spite.' 

'And so it is,' she answered with her clearest 
laugh; * just on the principle of the fox who lost his 
tail !' 

Accordingly, EflSngham was invited; and when 
on the day of his arrival he met Elizabeth Bamett in 
the drawing-room, it would be hard to tell which 
was the most surprised. 

Effingham had met Miss Bamett some years be- 
fore, and thought her a pleasant ladylike girl; but 
we have reason to believe that she made no deeper 
impression on his mind. 

And she but we must not farther divulge the 

secret which Nelly RoUeston has intimated. 
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When he saw her this time she was working at 
some tapestry, and, as he entered, she bent over a 
basket of soft, many-tinted wools, which seemed to 
daim all her attention. She recognised him in a 
stiff constrained manner, and he felt by no means 
disposed to seek farther converse with her. 

Meanwhile she went on working slowly, now and 
then speaking a few words to those near her : she 
was in a sort of strange perturbation, and her pre- 
dominant feeling was the wish not to let it appear. 
She thought of the first day she had seen him, and 
how it had astonished her that she was not over- 
awed by any one so clever ; she felt far more awk- 
ward in his presence now, and caught herself wishing 
she were back at home ; and yet at that moment she 
would have decidedly deprecated a recal from Haver- 
ley. Losing herself in these musings, she was glad 
to find it time to dress for dinner, and to seek her 
own room. 

On the table lay a bouquet of roses and snow- 
drops, ' with Lady RoUeston's love,' as the maid in- 
formed her. She stood for a moment before the glass 
twining the flowers in her hau\ Elizabeth was not a 
pretty girl — she only looked pretty sometimes — and 
fihe certainly did so now, -with the flowers gracefully 
mingled in her glossy brown braids, and a bright 
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blush of pleased surprise lighting up her face. She 
was not generally given to self- contemplation; but 
that evening she bestowed a long and attentive scru- 
tiny on her own person as it met her view in the long 
glass enveloped by clouds of flowing muslin. 

At dinner she found herself next to Effingham; 
and they talked as if they had known each other a 
long time. Certainly William Effingham could make 
himself very pleasant when he chose; and he always 
did choose that those with whom he conversed should 
feel themselves at ease. For the rest of the evening 
she saw but little of him, and indeed he held aloof 
from most of the guests. Fond of society as he was, 
pleasant and genial as people generally found him, 
there were moments when some unaccountable fit of 
timidity, or rather reserve, came over him; and just 
then he was suflFering from one of those visitations. 
Most of the guests he had met in London, and he 
could not but remember how good-naturedly they 
had discussed him last season, and feel for the pre- 
sent rather apprehensive of the same kind of notice^ 
But he need not have feared; they had forgotten all 
about his * strong flirtation' with Lady Beatrice. The 
men were mostly engrossed in discussing a recent 
turf scandal; and as for the women, they were never 
hard on him. Yet I believe the thought that people 
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^ei'e talking of how he had been jilted cost him some 
sleepless hours that night: could that be a sign that 
"tne wound was healing? 

He thought it was: a fever -fit cannot last for 
^ver, like all violent things it had worn itself out. 
booking back on the days he had spent in weary 
self-inflicted tortures he felt indignant and ashamed; 
no, it was only once in a life a man made such a fool 
of himself. It was a phase of his existence he had 
dosed for ever ; he was a very different man now — 
fiar %viser ; full of experience and good resolves, and 
schemes of universal usefulness. He had put away 
childish things for ever. Somehow that word * for 
ever' smote on his heart Uke a knell. 

The days followed each other in a pleasant kind 
of monotony, every one being left to amuse his or 
her self as he or she liked best. 

Effingham divided his time pretty equally between 
skating, reading, and talking. Sometimes of an even- 
ing he would devote himself to Elizabeth Bamett ; 
he was beginning to find that young lady more con- 
versable than at first ; to a person who is well ac- 
quainted, and a little disappointed with the world, 
there is something very pleasant in a fresh, eager 
mind as yet neither satiated nor sophisticated ; and 
Elizabeth's was a mind which possessed higher qua- 
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lities than freshness. Perchance also some secret 
instinct of vanity, or gratitude, or sympathy, showed 
him that by her, more than by any other, was his 
society esteemed. Could he but have guessed how 
much it was overvalued ! 

* I want you to drive with me into Chesston,' said 
Nelly Ilolleston one day to Elizabeth; * that is if you 
don't mind shopping.' 

Of course Elizabeth did not mind ; and when they 
had completed their purchases they drove to the 
post-office, where a packet of letters was handed to 
Lady Ilolleston. One of them seemed not precisely 
agreeable, for Nelly looked as much displeased as 
she could while she read. It was a letter from Agnes, 
expressing pretty strongly her opinion against Nelly's 
present projects. * Believe me, it is always best to 
leave people to themselves in such matters. I know 
you are acting from the very kindest motives ; but 
kindness ' Nelly read no more; but tore the letter 

I 

in two, and flung it out of the carriage just where the 
main road and the road to Haverley cross. * Do you 
like riding, Elizabeth V she asked abruptly. 

* Very much indeed ; but I don't ride often.' 

* Then you must come with me to the meet the 
day after to-morrow. It is the first of the season, 
and I shouldn't think of missing it : but I don't follow 
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the hounds ; I only ride to cover. Now mind you 
^me; if not, I shall imagine you don't consider me 
^ competent chaperone;' and Nelly looked into her 
■^Gice with such a pretty frank smile that Elizabeth 
•lelt it would be an utter impossibihty not to do what 
•9ke wished. What wonder if she thought there never 
^"^WBs anyone so kind? and indeed, whatever harm 
Nelly did was done with the best intentions. But 
in this complicated life deeds bear finiit more often 
than intentions ; so many things go by haphazard, 
as it seems to us. We should live in constant trem- 
bling did we realise that the result of our least action 
soon gets beyond our control. God hangs great 
weights on small wheels, says a proverb ; and how 
often do we see this exemplified not only in history, 
but in the ordinary course of our life ! 

The next morning rose crisp and sunny, shining 
over the leafless trees and the ground all white with 
rime-frost. Effingham felt dra^vn to seek the open 
air ; he was one of those people whose thoughts are 
most active when their bodies are in motion ; and as 
just then he was engaged on an essay which he did 
not well see his way to finish, he wandered forth in 
search of ideas. It would be a curious speculation 
to find out how much of his thoughts were given to 
the work he had in hand ; we fear not a large pro- 
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portion, for his was a nature more prone to musing 
than to reflection. An intellectual sybarite, he dis- 
tinguished carefully between mental occupation and 
mental labour ; it was an instinct of his nature to 
avoid trouble, his resolution to work hard and in- 
terest himself in surrounding things had been lan- 
guidly carried out. Still there could be no doubt it 
had produced good effects ; he was in a more healthy 
frame of mind, -with more energy and more relish 
for life than during that weary autumn month at 
his home. But he was determined when Parliament 
should meet to achieve wonders ; he would make up 
for lost time, and advance himself rapidly on the 
way to fame and usefulness : so easy are future exer* 
tions ! He was wondering just then why so many 
men made themselves slaves to a theory, and worked 
without ceasing to complete a system; why some 
had spent their lives in classifying planls, and others 
wearied themselves with vigils to count the stars:, 
did the flowers smell the sweeter, or the stars shine 
the brighter, for it ? He was well content to enjoy 
the beautiful without analysing it. He had known 
many others who were full of indefatigable zeal for 
details and technicaUties, and who seemed to stake 
their happiness on the accuracy of their statistics.. 
What could the reason be ? At last he decided that 
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it muBt be a passion for method; * from which, thank 

Heaven, he was entirely free.' 

And having come to this conclusion, he found 
iumself outside the park-gate. And so he proceeded 
pensively along till he came to the joining of the 
^•oads, where he stood listlessly, not knowing whether 
^e would go farther. It was a cold day, and Mr. 
Effingham bethought him that, to smoke would be 
at once pleasant and warming; therefore he took 
out his cigar-case, and went into the toll-house to 
ask for a light. There was no one there, and the fire 
was burning low and smouldering; so he stepped out 
into the road, and seeing a fragment of a letter that 
lay on the ground, was about to light his cigar with 
it, when a familiar name written on the paper caught 
his eyes. With an almost involuntaiy movement of 
curiosity he glanced over it, and ere he was well 
aware of what he was doing, read : ' but kindness is 
so often injudicious. It seems to me you are not the 
sensible Nelly I thought you. • Only fancy if your 
poor friend becomes more fascinated, what an ill- 
service you will have rendered her ; for I cannot be- 
lieve Mr. EflSngham' — here the fragment was jagged 
and he read on the next line, * in short, what a dread- 
ful thing if she is in earnest, and he is not I' 

He stood stock-still with his eyes fixed on the 
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torn piece of paper, as if he were questioning it ; ^ 

then he quietly thrust it between the bars of the fire £ 

and left it there, a shrivelled bit of tinder that could J 

tell no more tales. Then he walked on slowly, with J 

head bent down, revolving many thoughts in his -« 
mind. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"^O'w truly, if ever man were perplexed, doubtful of 

*^ioti8elf and others, uncertain how he ought to act, 

^^certain even of his own feelings, — that man was 

fiflSngham, after reading the fragment of a letter that 

had lain in wait for him by the roadside. 

What a strange complication he seemed involved 
in I He who was still suffering the pain of a bitter 
disappointment, found himself without the least pre- 
meditation, doing as he had been done by. It was 
a strange sensation : astonishment, uncertainty, and 
humiliation (as he thought of how he must have 
been judged), aU succeeded each other in his mind. | 
How could people think of him ! Did they consider 
him in earnest, or did they suppose he was amusing 
himself? And EKzabeth— was it possible she be- 
lieved? — but he could not bear to form the thought. 
* What a wretch I have been ! I should have had 
my eyes open. Poor dear girl ! It is my confounded 
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easy-going way of letting things take their coum^. 
I have behaved shamefiilly ; there's no doubt of ^^' 
Such stupid selfishness ! But how am I to get on* 
of it?' 

Yes, that was the most painful question. He ':£-^ 
it would be a cold-blooded insult towards Elizal> -^^ 
to marry her with the image of Lady Beatrice rei^^^' 
ing in his heart and mind. No, anything but th ^'^'» 
it would be to make life miserable for both. 

Yet did the alternative seem no better. To le^^^^® 
Haverley immediately, and avoid ever meeting Eli^ ^^' 
beth Barnett again, would be to proclaim himself^^^^^ 
the opinion of his friends utterly heartless ; he h ^.^^^-d 
evidently gone so far as to attract attention, ar — ^^^ 
how would she feel?. Truly it was the lesser ev^*"^^^*' 
but to his gentle nature it was as repugnant as tlT ':=*'^® 
other. 

What should he do ? It was clearly no case' : ' ^^ 
which to seek counsel; not even in the most guard^^ 
manner could ho confide it to anyone save his mc^ x^^ 
ther, and she was away at Linden Grange. To writ*" ^^ 
seemed ridiculous, when he had just seen how a lette*^^ . 
can betray a secret. No; he would not be precipft: ^^'^^ 
tate; second thoughts are always best: the least stL^^^^ 
would complicate matters. 

Thus he resolved to watch and wait. William < 
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^tiffingham, do not fool yourself! Dare to choose 
"^ow : sooner or later you must. Things do not stand 
itill for us ; time flies, and to-morrow will be what 
ro-day has made it. Think what you are doing! 
STou are placing yourself in a false position ; you are 
tctinff a lie. 

But he wandered about restlessly ; and when he 
'etumed to the house every one was assembled at 
uncheon, and the only chair vacant for him hap- 
)ened to be next Elizabeth Bamett. It was a mere 
ihance, but an awkward one; and he felt as if all 
vho were at table could see his thoughts. Nelly 
tolleston found it beyond her power to kindle him 
ato animation; and as for Miss Barnett, he could 
carcely manage to speak a word to her, How- 
ver, he watched the young lady attentively all day 
hrough, but without arriving at any conclusion, 
(eanwhile he noticed a great deal he had never 
lerceived in her before ; she was not pretty, but her 
ace was certaiiJy expressive ; she was very tall and 
bin, but then her every movement was graceful; 
he certainly did not know how to dress herself, but 
»erhaps that argued an absence of personal vanity ; 
►esides, she was not one of those people who are 
onstantly thrusting their individuality before one ; 
,nd her conversation, if not clever, was really plea- 

T 
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Bant ; on the whole, he hesitated to pronounce 
commonplace. 

We are all of us dreadfully inconsistent at 
That evening a dance was improvised, and EflBng- 
ham found himself skimming round the room ^^^^iib 
Miss Barnett. She danced well, but had not tlast 
happy facility for talking during a waltz, whLicli 
some young ladies possess : it was not till they "Wcre 
pausing for breath that any conversation arose. 

* Do you like Haverley I' asked Effingham. 

'Very much indeed. I think it is a deligl^— "i^fi^ 
place ; country houses are always amusing.' 

* Well, few of them are like this. It is about the 
pleasantest house I know of. But then so much de- 
pends on those one meets.' 

* 0, of course. Unpleasant people spoil ev^^iy- 
thing.' 

*The hunting season begins to-morrow. ^^^iD 
you be at the meet V 

* Lady RoUeston asked me to go with her ; ^»nd 
she has been kind enough to^promise me her JP®^ 
horse.' 

' What, that beautiful Arab?' 

* Yes ; was it not good-natured V 

' It was just like her ; and I think one could -^^o* 
well say more.' 
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'I think she is too kind,' Elizabeth said simply. 
' I don't see how that can be ; she is always 
tiinking of others.' 

* But there is such a difference between con- 
srring pleasure and doing good, I am quite afraid 
he is spoiling me.' 

*Well, so long as you are afraid, I should say 
here is little cause for fear.' 

Elizabeth shook her head. *I have so little 
'ariety at home, that I think I shall miss all this 
irhen I return : there is something new here every 
lay.' 

* Then you will be sorry to leave Haverley V he 
8ked; that strange mellow voice of his conveying 
ir more meaning to the question than he wished 
r intended. 

'Perhaps I shall be both glad and sorry,' she 
nswered, as they resumed their waltz. And ho 
K>ndered that saying all the rest of the evening. 

From thenceforth Elizabeth avoided much inter- 
ourse with him ; indeed, any one might have fancied 
he had taken a dislike to him. This naturally in- 
reased Effingham's perplexity ; for he lost sight of 
lis friend Mr. Champlin's maxim, that one should 
adge a woman by contraries : he did not recognise 
hat to be distant is not necessarily to be indifferent. 
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tu*ih v/lii/ li ||f \vnf{ hound to 'li-fp«:3. Bcu once. wtLen 
li«' nofir< i| l')li/,;il;clli'H ^-y^jH fix':d tzirjZi ^T^ tma'war^ 
loi u nioni<nl, nu<\ flMrri aH «uddeiilv lo^rered- his 
IjmiiI niJMfriiVf lilni. 

TIm' iMori' lin Hiiw r>f lir;r, the more he beKeved 
Im'im wiim 11. rnip iiiitiiro, and the more he ehrank 
(loiM I'.ivinK Iht pdin. O, liow often is ireakness 
tnoK' Diliil llifin wickfMlnoHHl 

Arul MM ihi^ ('loHo of hiH visit drew near, for 
lifittM'iit. wiir4 Hoon io moot, and Effingham went ou\ 
lor Mil- Infit. time witli iluj county pack. We do n 
IioiimI inlinialtf fi(U|iuiinlanco with such matters; w^e 
iin* n<<IMii]' a Ninirod nor yet a Diana Vernon; bv/ 
wlii-n IliM Ml.ory ofihat day's chase came to be rekted, 
all fi|.>;rciM] (Iit«y had a capital scent and a brisk rnn. 
If. wan a loii^ ({hawcs and varied in its fortunes; one 
i(» ])r ninrkiM] at. onrn with black and white in the 
aiinaJH of tlir jlIimkHhiro hunt. The fox, after some 
running, donhh^d into a fallow field, where thegroimd 
Hloped ronsidiTably, tonninatingina quick-eethedge. 
The IioiuuIh were in full cry as they rushed down the 
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®lope, and Effingham close after tliem made his chost- 

3^Tat horse devour the distance. He had arrived at the 

-h-odge, and turning his head, saw he was * leading 

"tile field.' With what exultation he settled himself in 

*^is saddle we need not say. One moment, and with 

^ rush and a boimd the hedge was cleared. On they 

"^^©Ht, horse and rider in wild excitement, dashing 

^long through a large field of pasture-land ; when 

^'^ddenly the horse stumbles on the half-concealed 

^^ot of a tree which had been cut down, and horse 

^^d rider come to the earth with a dull, hard shock. 

Another of the hunt came galloping by. ' Hollo I 

^xiere's Effingham come to grief. Why, he's not 

stirring. I say, old fellow, no bones broken, I hope,' 

^ he dismounted and raised the luckless one's 

^ead. 

'I'm not sure. This arm pains me intensely. 
There I I'm lying on it. Can't you manage to raise 
me up?' 

They had to lift him gently, for his right arm 
was not only broken, but his shoulder was partly 
dislocated. 

A broken arm is a tedious affair, and Parliament 
had to meet without Mr. Effingham, to his own great 
regret. We all know what an interest an invahd 
excites among a party of people who have no occu- 
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patioii; uud Effingham foiind himself for some weeks 
the centre of attraction. 

Of all the congratulations that greeted him on 
his re-appearance in the drawing-room, he thought 
Miss Baniett's the most cordial. 

' I am so glad to see you better,' she said ; * what 
a dreadful accident it was I You ought never to ride 
that horse again/ glancing at his bandaged arm. 

* I should be sony to part with my old friend for 
what was as much my fault as his,' he answered, with 
his peculiar smile, which was so full of sweetness 
and delicate feeling. 

She went to the window and looked over the 
wintry landscape, feeling intensely happy. 

And now, imable as he was to join in the men' 
amusements, Effingham foimd himself thrown mucVx 
on the ladies' society. They did their best to hegiaSie 
his convalescence; and Elizabeth's manner lost muL.^ 
of the stiffness that had characterised it. Her -^Kh^^ 
manly gentleness and thoughtfulness, together w^^^^ 
the absence of that self-consciousness which h — **^ 
weighed upon her, gave her a new charm; a:^^^ 
Effingham thought he had scarcely estimated '^ "^'^ 



aright. Gradually they came to discuss togeth- ^^ 
their favourite books and opinions, and the qa< 
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*^^iis of the day^ and on all she had something 

^-•^telligent to say. Her education had been very 

^^^8ultory, but she had a good clear judgment, and 

great desire to know everything she could; no 

'Object was indifferent to her. He saw that hers 

^^^as a simple ardent unselfish nature, one full of 

^^-^^^^terest in life, above all things wishing to admire 

"^^nd to be led. A man might do worse than choose 

^^ucha wife. 

If there are some natures that seem to exact 
LOve, to whom it is rendered as an instinctive hom- 
), surely there are others who toin it ; to whom it 
given not as a tribute of subjection, but as a free- 
-will offering, in acknowledgment of their gentle 
preciousness. And in such love, forming a sort of 
mutual ■ dependence, surely there is more comfort 
than in adoration: it is a wearying attitude that of 
prostration. So all these thoughts thronged Effing- 
ham's mind; and in this way did he, in much mus- 
ing, pass the days till the time had come when he 
must depart. 

It was a gloomy evening, and the brown leafless 
trees showed stern and spectral through the gather- 
ing twilight, as they cast long lines of shadow on 
the * snowy sward.' Everything was intensely still, 
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and Tiatino Hocmcd to be sinking into slumber, 
this KHzabcth l^arnett might have noticed as si 
sat in the libi-aiy right opposite the oriel windo' 
whence there was a good view over the woods 
Havcrley, and on which the fire was casting a glo" 
She had been trying to read by the firelight, Ix 
the flame Imrnod low and fitfully; so she desist^^^ 
from the attempt, and remained there absorbed ^^ 
a sort of waking dream; the past and the futu — -*^® 
mingled into one in the pictures that rose before L— -^ci^^ 
as she sat there alone. The past seemed weary, fl^^--^*^ 
stale, and improfitable enough ; the present strange^^^ ^^ 
unreal ; and the future, with its possibilities of hap pg^ ^^P^' 
ness and misery, seemed desirable, because so ver^^^^^ 
far off; but even while she wondered what it wou^i-^^^ 
be like, it was drawing near. 

She had taken no note of anything while in ifcr^*^ 
mood; and when the door was opened she nev"^^^®' 
turned her head, though some one gave a start, ar^cr-JJ^d 
paused irresolutely on the threshold when he pe^^ ®^' 
ceived her. It was Effingham. As he stood in t^t^-^® 
doorway, and beheld Elizabeth seated before ii^C^^^ 
fire in that long low room, lighted up by a suddts-^'^'* 
blaze that glowed upon her white dress and tb^^® 
glossy ivy-leaves in her hair, a strange feeling 
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:afcver him that he had seen it all before, and for the 
^moment he felt as if the hand of fate were leading 
fcnim. Not fete was it, but his own infirm purpose 
fchat hurried him along. Once more, William Effing- 
Siani, know what thou wouldst do ! 

Almost before he was aware of it, he was stand- 
ing beside Elizabeth. What was said by either mat- 
ters little ; but in a few moments he was asking her 
to be his wife. We will not repeat what he said ; 
we abstained fi-om doing so once before when his 
heart was on his lips. AVhat he said was simple, 
.sensible, and to the point; very different — veiy dif- 
ferent indeed to the words Lady Beatrice had lis- 
tened to not so many months ago. But Elizabeth 
knew nothing of that bygone tale ; and so this 
which he told her now sounded not false : if not 
fervent, it was at least true. And indeed if you 
had looked into Effingham's face or heard his voice, 
you could not but believe him ; for he believed him- 
.4sel^ most wretched of deceptions I Was there no 
warning spirit near to hush him, or to counsel her, 
-ere she accepted his offer, and deceiver and deceived 
were involved in a common misery ? But there was 
no voice, no sound save the half-burnt logs that fell 
upon the hearth. 
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So WiUiam Effingham and Elizabeth Barnett 
to be united for weal or for woe. Henceforth 
were to have the same present and the same fu 
the past must be got rid of as best it might. 



CHAPTER XX. 

"^^ matters are not progi-essing veiy favourably in 
"^^gland, it may afford ns some satisfaction to be- 
*^^ke ourselves to the regions of the setting sun, 
"^hither one person in whom we are interested has 
'preceded us ; for in fiction it is especially true that 

' When pleaaore begina to grow dull in the east, 
We may order our wuigs and fly off to the west.* 

Not that we are exactly following in the track of a 
pilgrim of pleasiu:e. 

It was noon-day, and the sun was darting its 
perpendicular rays over the city of San Francisco. 
Men and beasts were fain to seek shelter from the 
burning heat ; the cattle slumbered under their 
sheds, or beneath such shade as the parched shri- 
velled trees could afford; men lay stretched asleep 
in their houses, at the corners of the streets, in 
wagons, or shaded by thick reeds at the river's 
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Mi'ihl tlilte ijjii.'jiM; Ktilljj*;Kfc. dazzied and ieverrd 
l>v tjjir fi<rj';'; J -id JO ;.':<;. l-^jut with fatisTU^ and U:- 
prnin*A wiili dij;-i. iJj^-nr jjloddod oijwardfc a soiitarj 
1jijj/j;jljj \ji:iii'^\ 'J': I.]] :i/id vj'f^orouKlv made. tLer*: T^-ert 
y';1. ijijjjiih1.;ik:ilJ<: hi;^jj« of liardftiliijj in ids frame. 
\v\i]f:\} h<.«:/ji<;<i w'jnt lo bouc- aud Kiiiew. Hih face. 
Jj;xpl<:ii< <J ;iiid ]jyt/ii'AiA ])y the Kun. looked at fir^t 
hipf;Jjl f^jjjjjyly ^.'.ilii'ynjiaji — dri^-d and attenuated as 
all iii'Mw ly';':oiJi<: j'lj lliOKc weai'v gold regions. B"at 
iij<; larpr^i iVauli IJui; ov^'H, the curling bi-oi^'n hair 
thai cliihU'A'iA tjvi'A- JjiH Ihiely-bhaped Lead, and the ^ 
H\iiL\}i:\y wljil<; liaij/JH tliiit ^niHped hi8 traveller's etsS. -^ 
|;ro''laiiii<:d Iiiiij Kii^liKh and a gentleman. 

.loliiijjic Can;\v(j — for it wa8 none other — hadii 
di:ii(l iindcj'^'oiic, iiiiK:li viciKHitude since his arrival i; 
Ui<; ^liW W(jrM; Imt neither toil nor danger iioi> 
Hiiirciiiig Iiad aliuicd hin courage, or effaced boia 
IiIh I'hnnn-A.iM- that Htamp of mingled energy and re- 
fiiiciiMiiit wliicli diHtingiuHhcH hiH nation, and enaUes 
tliC'iii to do HO iiiiich Avith ho little apparent effort 
.hihiniloliad liccjiAvroHtliiig with Fortune; and though 
lio had not been hI)Io to Meizo her by the magic fore- 
lock, Hoinchow ho felt the better for the encounter. 
Not jiiHt now, howovcr; for the long disappointiiig 
((iKiHt lie had undcrtakon was beginning to tell on 
heart aud mind aH well as l)ody. 
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la nearly all the chief cities of the West he had 

^^light for his cousin ; and vainly. But chance had 

Si-v-en him a sort of clue. On board a lilississippi 

steamboat he had discovered, in the person of the 

^ligineer a spendthrift countryman repairing his for- 

*^ixes ; one who had been intimate with Garrett in 

fer^xner days, and who had met him some time be- 

^^^e at New York, when Garrett said he had made 

®^Xne money, with which he meant to set up at the 

^^ggings. Thither Johnnie therefore proceeded. 111- 

^^ck, as some would have called it — Providence, as 

lie considered it — followed him with many imtoward 

Ciircamstances. At New York he fell ill of fever ; but, 

thanks to his good constitution, the crisis, though a 

sharp was a shoii; one, and in a few weeks, after 

having searched the Empire City in vain, he started 

for California. 

While crossing the Rocky Mountains he had an 
mipleasant adventure (not to speak of one or two^ 
encounters with * grizzlies'). He was set upon by a 
party of Indians, who robbed him of the best part 
of his possessions ; so that when he had arrived at 
the nearest European settlement he was obliged to 
barter his second suit of raiment in exchange for 
food. And now he had searched through the greater 
part of the gold regions — ^not without peril and dis- 
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comfort — until it seemed as if his quest were destined 
to be bootless. 

Ho was at present on the road to San Francisco, 
and there were yet several toilsome miles before 
him; but he went on imflaggingly, guided by a 
strength that was greater than his own, cheered 
and comforted by that thought which is 

' In labore reqnies, 
In rostu temperies, 
In fletu solatium.' 

At length he had reached the resting-place, but too 
tired to feel glad. Wearily he passed through the 
dusty glaring streets, and wearily glanced around 
for some place where he could repose himself, shel- 
tered from the burning heat. 

Standing at the comer of a street, with his hands 
resting on his stick, his pack slung across his shoul- 
ders, his hat slouched over his forehead, and an un- 
kempt beard descending over his coarse shirt, he 
looked very unlike the Johnnie Carewe we have 
seen in Lady Mount Alton's drawing-room. On one 
side was a brilliantly-decorated cafS; on the other 
a dilapidated store with empty door and window- 
frames ; right over the way was a common sort of 
eating-house, very mean and dirty-looking, in front 
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^t ^^^liich Bome sallow dingy Mexicans were puffing 
tiieir dgaritos. 

Johnnie paused, undecided; the one place was 
^o him OS repellent as the other ; for from the hand- 
some caf(S issued sounds of wild revelry and excite- 
^^^ent— songs, curses, voices in shrill triumph or in 
^ieep-toned anger ; the click of billiard-balls and the 
^^tile of dice. Whither, then, should he turn? A 
'Strange thought flashed upon him, that in such a 
^^cene he would be most likely to meet his cousin, 
"^I put myself in the hands of Providence,' he said 
Mentally as he entered the first saloon. 

It was a strange sight; rough, toil-worn men, 
frefit — or rather not fresh — from the diggings, with 
shaggy beards and shabby raiment, were drinking 
champagne and eating all manner of delicacies at 
marble tables; while others lounged on luxurious 
ottomans, or were grouped round the gaming-table 
with flushed eager faces, that had something animal 
in their intensity of passion ; — a veritable Pande- 
monium, where avarice and sensuality reigned su- 
preme. Having called for a modest repast, after 
some difficulty in attracting the attention of a waiter, 
who seemed absorbed in the chances of rouge-et-noir, 
Johnnie fell into a fit of musing ; he wished to seek 
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shelter in his own thoughts from the loathsomeness 
of all that surrounded. But it was in vain : the 
exterior world would thrust itself upon him, and a 
painful curiosity made him glance around with a 
shuddering fear, lest amidst those fierce, furrowed, 
degraded faces he should recognise his kinsman's. 
The noise and confusion at the gaming-table had sub- 
sided into an intense quiet, which seemed charged 
with suppressed excitement : men held their breath 
and leaned forward with knitted brows and anxious 
eyes, while a tall, long-haired, long-faced American 
stood up to throw. * Seven's the main,' he exclaimed, 
waving his hand in the air; and in a moment was 
heard the rattle of the dice as they fell on the cloth. 
There was a deep silence, only broken by the crou- 
pier saying in his methodical way, *Make your game, 
gentlemen; make your game.' The American had 
won. 

* 'Twas a bad throw, that I' cried a deep broken 
voice from the crowd, which went through Johnnie's 
ears \vith a startling sound, and made every one look 
in his neighbour's face. 

^Who says it was a bad throw?' the American 
asked, glancing around with an expression which in 
a horse would have been qualified as vicious. 

* I do !' said a wasted shabby-looking man, emit- 
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g hifl hand on* the table with fierce emphasis ; 

I say it's not by chance nor want of skill neither 

^liat Fve lost all I had in the world, since I came 

to this d — d place. But it's no honest luck that 

given you my money; there has been unfair 

lay: 

*I shall just trouble you to unsay those words, 
^atranger,' said the American, speaking with the 
twang of his countrymen. * Or, if they should 
tick in your throat, and you warrit able to swallow 
m, maybe a bullet from a Colt's revolver would 
dp to make 'em go down.' 
*What Fve said, Fve said,' rejoined the other; 
^Fve known disgrace enough, but Fll never eat my 
^words the longest day I live. AVhatever I am now, 
I was once a gentleman, and Fm not going to turn 
coward. As for you, you need not be troubled much 
by your antecedents, I should fancy; so you're wel- 
Qome to withdraw your threat if you like. Not 
that I care much,' he added, with a ghastly smile ; 
'as you've taken my last shilling of money, it will 
only be a farther kindness to take my life.' 

* I am at your service, stranger,' said the Ameri- 
can gravely, *and the sooner the better. "When 
shall it be? and what place would you wish to 
namet' 

u 
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'Here; this very moment — across this table,' sai( 
the other with increasing vehemence. 

The American, sobered out of his braggadocio _o 
by the other's wildness, turned to the bystandt 
*Take notice, all of you, that this gentleman 
had his choice, and chooses to fire across this table 



though I wain him, I've snuffed a candle at moi e 

than twice the distance.' 

' We shall see, we shall see !' laughed the othei^Hr, 
in whose face gleamed all the fierceness of despair. 

* 0, this is awful ! In Heaven's name, do nc^t 
let this be !' cried Johnnie, starting firom his se^K^t 
and springing forwards; but he was tlirust bac^^^s: 
unheeded, as the crowd receded on either side c^^^ 
the antagonists, who stood grimly fironting eac' 
other. 

A pair of revolvers was handed to each : amonj 
those wild lawless men, powder and bullet43 wer^ ^® 
necessaries of life, and as such were soon forth- 



coming. 

Johnnie Carewe stood pale and spell-bound while^^ 



he saw them load; but when they proceeded to 
for who should fire first, he would fain have one 
out; words failed him^ however; he felt numbed with 
horror at their cold-blooded ferocity. 

The Englishman (for such he seemed) won the 
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^^t shot. Snatching convulsively at his pistol, he 
^^ed and fired; but his trembling hand and fevered 
^yes played him false, and the ball grazing the ceil- 
ing fell harmless to the floor. A smile of stolid 
defiance passed over his face, and each man present 
held his breath, while the American with keen eye 
and steady hand slowly pointed his weapon and pulled 
the trigger. There was a sharp ringing report, then 
A puff of smoke, then a heavy fall, and the English- 
man lay stretched on the marble pavement, which was 
stained with a dark stream. 

They all rushed wildly forward, and in an in- 
stant Johnnie Carewe was bending over the sense- 
lees form. 'Make way; give him air!' * He's dead!' 
*No he ain't,' murmured many voices around. But 
Johnnie scarce heard them ; he stood pale and mo- 
tionless, as though he himself had done the deed, 
for in that wasted fi-ame, lying rigid and helpless 
Xvith the blood slowly oozing through the coarse worn 
garments ; in that livid face sunken and fm-rowed, 
'though not by toil, still contracted by the dark scowl 
^hat had fixed on it ere he fell, Johnnie Carewe re- 
cognised his cousin! And had he sought him so far, 
ito see him die thus ? 

Beckoning back the crowd that pressed round, 
"he knelt dowp and placed the wounded man's head 
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on his knees. There was no movement of hrei 
perceptible; was life, then, completely fled? 
me a glass here,' Johnnie said, collecting his the 
with an intense effort. Bending down, he ] 
the glass close to the colourless lips, and its 
was slightly dimmed. 

* There's a chance for him yet,' said one 
bystanders ; * can't some of you go for a surgec 



CHAPTER XXL 

A^T^ a brief delay, during which Johnnie Carewe 
^tdd scarce hear a sound, his heaii; beat so vehe- 
mently, the surgeon came. Were he an angel come 
^^ visit that abode of evil, his appearance could not 
^^ve caused more joy, to one at least of those who 
^Utched him so intently, as, with quick step, but 
^"ave staid countenance, he walked up to where the 
^ofetrate form lay, and examined the woimd. The 
\jury was not in itself dangerous, he said, but there 
^as every fear that fever might supervene, to which 
be patient was evidently predisposed. At present 
beir first object must be to restore consciousness. 
jad after a few moments Garrett opened his eyes 
fix them on Johnnie with the heavy lack-lustre 
;aze which shows the mind is far away. 

The fever declared itself with all the violence it 
;eiierally assumes in those regions, and in a subject 
msted and consumed by such an existence as his 
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.loliiiiii*: v,'at<:; iy*.-i«]*- tlie fcick-bei listening to f<=^ e- 
blc iiioaiiin^.'?, tli«; i:: coherent wanderings, or, mo ^ 
jjitiabi*- htill. th': bitt».-r 8 elf-rep roaches, the desol^u't^ 
c'.'illin^ oil o!'l iiaiiie.s, the frequent recurrence ^^ 
iiieiiiorieK cojiiiiir>ii to them both, all the thousa^^^^ 
tnH<:H Hoi'i<'ii*-(l and exalted bv distance that for^ '^ 
cacli oiie'rt j/ant. 

And an \n: lihtciiod and watched, his heart jream^^^^ 
with conij)jis>ii»n towards this poor prodigal, des< 
late, lorsukeii, stricken down by fever in a stranj 
land; every day lie felt more drawn towards ^'^^'^'^ 
kinsman, whom ho had scarcely known, and 
he had unwittingly wronged for so many years. Ha^ — ^"^ 
he been in Oarrett's place and GaiTctt in his, hew difl^ -^' 
ferent their lives might have been! AVhy had h^ -^^® 
lost sight of his cousin? why had he let him con^ 
tinue in his downward course Avithout any eflforts- 
any sign to call him back? But no: he had sel — ^ 



fishly hugged himself in his own goodness and in ^^^^ 
his own prosperity, leaving this poor kinsman to 
sink or swim unnoticed and forgotten. 

Thus did Johnnie's conscience upbraid him w4th 
what would have seemed to others simply a natural 
course of conduct ; the tender sensitive nature was 
wounded by its own past indifference, and all thoughts 
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^^ self were swallowed up in the intense pity and 
*^^^ety he now felt for his cousin. 

So his days passed by in watching and prayer. 

' Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain by turns dismayed.' 

^t was a long and hard-fought struggle between 
*^e and death; but at last life conquered. One 
^ght the delirium had been at its highest ; Garrett 
had raved wildly about his home, sung snatches of 
^Irinking songs, breaking off now and then into 
^oumfiil old ballads, and anon, ending with wild fits 
of laughter, had endeavoured to throw himself out 
of the bed. At length the fearful paroxysm ex- 
Ixausted itself, and he fell into a kind of stupor. 
^hen Johnnie's weary eyes closed; and when the 
idmi lighted the poor barely-furnished room with its 
first rays, they played across the slumbering faces 
of those two men. When Johnnie awoke he per- 
ceived the sick man raised up on his elbow and 
Xooking at him fixedly with an evident effort at re- 
csognition. * Who are you f Garrett said at length. 

* Your cousin John,' replied the other. 

*And what brings you here?' asked the sufferer 

again. 

* To take care of you, Garrett.' 
*Did you know I was ill?' 
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' YeB/ 

'And liavo I been ill long?' he asked, etretchs 
out liiH wasted hands. 

'Well, a pretty good spell, as they -would 
here,' Jolnniie answered; *but you must not ask 
more (lueHtions now.' 

Garrett was just then too much enfeebled to f€ 
any strong curiosity ; so he closed his eyes and 
mained perfectly still. Presently raising his sleev^^ 
he looked at his bandaged arm. 

'Ah, I thought I'd been wounded; but it seemec^ 
a sort of dream.' Then putting his hand to hi^ 
forehead, he seemed trying to collect his thoughts^ 
and fell back with an impatient sigh. Of this Johnni^^ 
took no notice, not knowing how far it might be safe^ 
to revive his recollections, and fearing lest he should^ 
excite himself. So they remained silent and con- ^ 
strained till the visit of the surgeon, who diverted 
their thoughts by assuring them of what they scarcely 
ventured to beHeve, that the crisis was over, and that 
Garrett would soon be out of danger. 

When he was gone, * 0, Garrett,' cried his cousin, 
* thank God for what you have just heard.' 

' Well, yes, I suppose I ought to be thankful for it.' 

' Suppose!' Johnnie echoed in sad amazement, 'what 
ea7i make you speak so !' 
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The sick man wa43 silent ; then, seeing the other's 
^yes fixed npon him, he said : * There is no need to 
Oe horrified, Johnnie; I daresay you cannot under- 
stand the feeling ; for you have everything that can 
Hiake life pleasant, and a good disposition more- 
over: but when one does not possess the where- 
^withal to live, and has not any particular end to 
fulfil by living, when, in short, one's life has been 
XLothing but a struggle that one is weary of, there 
don't seem much reason for being thankful that it 
isn't over yet. Were you by when I was wounded V 
lie added shortly. 

* I was,' answered Johnnie. 

* And did you know the rights of it V 

* I knew it was a fair fight, in so much as any- 
^ihing like it could be fair ; you yourself offered to 
£re across the table.' 

*I did, I did,' said the prodigal with a bitter 
^ugh ; * and do you know why V 

* Probably I have guessed it,' answered his cousin. 
* But it's time we ceased talking ; you must not ex- 
*cite yourself.' 

We believe it has been often observed that people 
when recovering from an illness are more difficult 
to manage than at any other time. It is compara- 
tively easy to cure the body, and so long as physi- 
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cal malady alone is iii the question, there is at bei^^t 
Hometliing; which human science can treat; but ^^t 
has been held impossible to * minister to a miiM^d 
diseased/ or remove the * perilous stuff that weighzzas 
upon the heart.' Thus it was that Garrett's rec«:i=>- 
very made but slow progress; there was evidentK— y 
some anxiety pressing on him. Johnnie could w c^ 11 
gucsrt its cause ; but did not dare to speak the worcZHs 
which h(} know would relieve it; the ever-presei-L-Zit 
fear of exciting his cousin being before him. 

* The mind nmst on no account be disturbed. ^Hn 
those cases, the great thing is to keep the miizz^d 
quiet,' said the English siu'geon ; and this axiom -^*oi 
science he repeated at each successive visit, ^^^i 
length it became evident even to him that his ps 
tient's mind was vciy far from quiet — ^in short, 
ing on itself. One day, just as Johnnie had resolve^^^^ 
that this state of things must be brought to an enc^ -^ 
the sm'geon, when his visit was concluded, asked 
speak with Mr. Carewe in another room. Having, 
closed the door, he began thus : 

* I must ask you to excuse a rather obtrusiv* ^'^^^ 
but very necessary question. Pray, can you tell m» -^^-^^ 
whether yom* cousin has any special cause for menta^^ "* 
imeasiness ?' 

* Yes,' answered Johnnie ; * and I was wishing ti 
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P^ok to you on the subject, as I think it retards 
^Q recovery, and I have the means of dispelling it.' 

* Then why did you not tell me this before, my 
ear sir? The chances are, he'd have been well by 
lis time/ 

Johnnie did not remind the worthy practitioner 
lat good news is often more exciting than bad, and 
lat he had himself protested against excitement. 
hat evening, when Johnnie was, as usual, at Gar- 
jtt's bedside, the latter broke the silence that had 
,llen on them by asking pettishly for some lemonade. 
?Tien he had brought it to him : 

* You take great care of me, Johnnie ; did you 
3ally come all this way on pui'pose to find me out V 
aid the poor prodigal, looking up in his cousin's 
ice with a sort of anxious wonder. 

* Yes, old fellow, I did,' said Johnnie with a smile, 
eating himself on the bed. 

* But how was it ? what did you know about me ? 
lad you any idea where I was f 

*I knew nothing, Garrett, except that you had 
eft England. You know, I hadn't seen yon since 
)ur uncle Bernard's death.' 

* yes, I remember ; queer old chap, uncle Ber- 
lard. To tell the truth, I was very much astonished 
it his having cut me off. Made a very strange will.' 
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* Yes, he did make a strange "will,' remarks '^ed 
.Johnnie in a husky soi-t of voice, with his hamz^Bid 
shading liis face from the smi's rays, that were po 
ing into the little room and across the pallet-bed. 

* ilost unaccountable how things do happen,' Ga 
rett continued musingly. ' To think that you. wh^^^ 
liad been brought up in a sort of poverty, shoul ^ 
liave got all the money, and I, who had been aJway^ ^ 
used to plenty, should have been thrown upon th^ ® 
world. Now do i/ou understand that disposition o -^^^ 
Providence? I don't.' 

.Jolmnie made no reply, but rose up, and goiu^^^ 
to the window, stood silently looking out of th^^ ^ 
window. There was an intense stillness. Garrett hac^^^ 
proposed one of those questions which nobody eve'^'^' "^ 
expects to have answered ; so he leaned back wearily 
on his pillow, and none but the angels above knew 
of the struggle that was being waged in Johnnie 
Carewe's heart. His battle had to be fought over 
once more; but once more he conquered. Turning 
round to his cousin, he said : 

* Garrett, you asked me just now why I came 
here to find you. I came because I found it was my 
instant duty to seek you out — because I had these 
many years been doing you a great injustice un- 
knowingly.' 
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*Why, you mnst be dreaming 1' said the other 
^iixiply. 

*Not in the least; Tm wide awake, I assure 
you.' 

* Then let's hear all about it,' Garrett interrupted 
Eagerly, with a vague guess at what was coming. 

* You remember how uncle Bernard's will left me 
lUs sole heir ?' 

* Yes, yes, to be sure,' said Garrett. 

* Well, that will was not his last ; I discovered a 
"^ill of much later date, whereby he bequeathed his 
Entire property to you.' 

* You don't mean to say so I' Garrett exclaimed^ 
starting up in bed, and gazing about in wild as-^ 
l^onishment. 

* It's perfectly true,' replied his cousin. 
Garrett Carewe had led a life of extreme vicissi- 

"tude and hardship ; more than once he had been on 
"the verge of want. He had believed himself to be 
utterly destitute; he was now weakened and un- 
nerved by a wasting illness. He gave a convulsive 
choking sob, and drew the bedclothes over his face^ 
completely dazed and broken down by this unthought- 
of good fortime. 

They did not speak for some moments ; then he 
looked up and asked : 
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*Aiid you, Johnnie, what has he left you 
yourself?' 

*Five himdred pounds to begin the world wifci-b, 
was the answer. 

* 0, Johnnie, how nobly you have behaved ! H«i3^ 
can 1 ever thank you V 

Yes, he had indeed behaved nobly; none h^^^^ 
himself could tell how much he had renounced, hc::^^ 
great had been the change in his existence, hcz:^^^ 
painful the sacrifice ; but he was at peace now, ^^-^^ 
it had been consummated on earth and accepted 
heaven. 

From that day all reserve between them vanishe 
(^larrett confided to his cousin the long, long sto 
of his faults and follies ; a story as old as the 
when Esau, the fierce hairy hunter, sold his birtb 
right for a mess of pottage. And the other listenei 
to him gently, patiently, hopefully, with many a kin< 
comforting word, and how many an earnest prayer 
feeling that he would give up again twice a 
much as he had renounced, if he could insure 
and innocence for the prodigal's remaining term o9^ 
life. 

*Do you know I have some pretty lines I once 
read, about 

** Angels in human guise," 
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^iMtantly in my mind V Garrett said once. * I think 
"Ou must be one of them, Johnnie.' 

Whereupon Johnnie smiled ; but there were tears 
ci his eyes ; for he could not but see that day by day 
is cousin's heart was becoming softened and pmi- 
.ed ; and tliat thought filled him mth an exquisite 
appiness. He began to feel the meaning of the 
ispired words : * Pour out thy soul to the hungry, 
ad satisfy the afflicted soul. Then shall a light rise 
p in the darkness, and thy darkness shall be made 
gilt.' Not that he was entirely without regrets — 
hey often rushed upon him unbidden — ^but he was 
,ble to quell them ; and he could not but recognise 
hat the change which had come over his life was 
nore than necessary to him. In the first years things 
lad been so smooth, goodness so easy, that he stood 
.n danger of falling into a religion of mere sensibil- 
ity—ran existence of pleasant duties gi'acefiilly per- 
formed, together with aspirations impractically high, 
and spiritual day-dreams most sweetly mystic. From 
this he had been snatched into a path of renounce- 
ment and courage and self-forgetftdness, and he had 
been raised to heights of his moral nature which he 
had but dimly perceived before. He would not have 
been without his past trouble if he could. No ; though 
there came over him, whenever he looked towards 
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tlie Hca, a longing to be once more in EnglancL — 
to \Mi there wliere she was — to breathe the air f^lie 
breathed, if it were only for a moment. 

* I wonder, should I be able to see her if I w^re 
dead V he tliought one evening, as he stood alone ^ 
tlie little bare room, looking out on the houses of t::-^^ 
city, and up into the twilight sky. Garrett had g(^:^® 
out for the first time that day, and insisted on goi^^S 
alone; so Johnnie was left to his own reflectio^:^^^' 
Presently the door was opened, and turning rour^^^ 
h(} saw his cousin. 

* Do you know where I have been?' Garrett aske5==^^ 
as he advanced and laid his hand on his cousii^^^^ 
shoulder. 

* No ; how could I, seeing you kept your desi^^^^ 
impenetrable V 

* And you can't guess f 
Johimie shook his head. * Out with it, Garry, ^^ 




you wish mo to know; for I'm a very bad hand a-^^^ 
guessing.' 

* Well, then, I have been taking passage for bol 
of us in the next boat that leaves for England.' 

*What have you been doing? I never thought -^ 
of returning to England.' 

*Not return with me ! Come now, Johnnie, whatcJ'-^ 
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•-^ you meant What could you do with yourself 
^Ut here V 

*And what shall I do with myself in England? 
^ou forget that things are altered with me.* 

*Not so much as all that, old fellow. Do you 
hink Tm going to hold by that most extraordinary 
.nd capricious will, and let you set up here or any- 
ehere else with that beggarly five hundred pounds ? 
Nonsense, my boy ; share and share is fair play, I've 
J^ways heard; and so we'll divide this wonderful 
>roperty, set up a bachelor establishment together, 
md you shall help me to go through life in a steady 
•espectable manner henceforth.' 

* Garrett,' said Johnnie in a faltering voice, * there 
Bare reasons that make it impossible I should retmn 
to England. But, believe me, I thank you none the 
Less for yoor generous proposition ; at present, how- 
ever, I feel, above all things, the want of a total 
change; and so, with your permission,' he added, 
smiling, * I shall remain in the New World to seek 
my fortime, like the prince in a fairy tale.' 

*And how do you propose to seek it?' Garrett 
asked. 

* I'm sure I don't know ; perhaps I shall become 
boots at an inn ; I hear that's rather a profitable em- 
ployment.' 

X 
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• S»> it iH ill Aiifitralia/ said Garrett meditatcyE^, 
T\w\\ hr ihLUhI: *ril tell yon what, Johnnie, jot 
u\\\h\ fi;o to AuBtralia, and try your hand at everj- 
filing or anyiliing, except gold-digging/ 

•And what \h it yonM advise me to try, tlien? 
Joluniit^ awkiMl niinply. 

• Why, I don't know of anything better than set- 
iin^ np oti a nln^op-farni/ 

' Hnt I know notliing about farming/ 

• (). nonHiMiHo I you'll learn soon enough. Fdhave 
got on eapitnlly with one I had, if it weren't for a» 
InliunoiiH Sei>teh shepherd that cheated me ; andth^^ 
ilu)M(> mneally ding'oeR — ' 

• Pingoenl wliat arc they?' 

• 0, they're a npecies of wild dog, that make slv^ 
havoc anu>ng the sheep whenever they can get ^ 
them. Indeed, now I think of it, they make or^** 
life a burthen to one wth watching day and nigh'^* 

• Well, I vimt tiy something ; every plan has ^^ 
disadvantages, and beggars must not be choosers.'^ 

*At any rate, you must come over with me 
England, and see if there is nothing better to 
done. You couldn't think of letting me go by m 
self. Suppose I were to have a relapse : you're n 
going to leave your good work incomplete f 

• All right ; but there is no chance of my chang<^ 
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g my mind I don't suppose Tm suited for the 
fe of a settler; but the open air, and the new scene, 
id the constant work would suit me J 

And so the two cousins set their faces home- 
wards, very unlike two men who have divided an 
^eritance. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

' I SHOULD like to know what's become of Lyfft:::^^^/ 
said Lord Mount Alton to his daughter; *it i^ ^^ 
many days since I have seen him. He's always ^"^ 
from morning till night.' 

* His apparitions are few and far between,' s-^^^^ 
Beatrice ; * but I think you are generally out, pa^;;;^^' 
when he is in; two suns can't shine in the bsl^^^^ 
hemisphere.' 

* Well, if you see him to-day, tell him I shall 

at home for him this afternoon. I suppose he wor^^ 
be here in the evening f 

* I believe he is going to the House of Commons 
This dialogue took place in the morning. A fe^' ^^. 

hours later and Lady Beatrice sat working, or rathe^ 



pretending to work, in her mother's morning-room. ^ ^ 
*I wonder what papa can want to speak with^^*^ 

Ralph for,' she said ; * it must be something very par^^-^' 

ticular, as he stayed at home on purpose. Don't yoirX 

think so, mamma f 

Probably Lady Mount Alton knew more abour 
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' matter than her daughter ; at least, she did not 
-m to consider it so surprising. She took no notice 
Beatrice's remark, merely saying : 
*My dear, how you have entangled those silks 1' 
*Yes, indeed, there is no extricating them. I 
nk they are like some people's affairs — the more 
5 wants to set them right, the worse they become.' 

* You are in a mood for moralising.' 

* O, I have become awfully wise of late,' said Beat- 
j, shaking her head with a pretty air of despond- 

y- 

*I can't discern much wisdom about you, silly 
Id.' 

* That's the advantage of having such a sensible 
ther ; every one appears foolish beside him.' 
Whether any doubt of her son's transcendental 
jaoity had of late traversed Lady Mount Alton's 
ad we cannot say ; she was silent. 

Presently, as they sat together, Lyifton entered, 
.ere was a tired preoccupied look on his face, and 
flung himself into a chair without speaking. 

* What have you been doing with yom-self lately? 
pa was inquiring for you this morning.' 

* 0, I have been killing myself in the service of 
i public, as usual. But what does my father want 
thmef 
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* He stayed at home especially to have a coi* ^livei- 
eation with you/ 

* Something of importance, then ?' 

* I believe so/ said Lady Moimt Alton in a *^^® 
of great significance. 

He roHc with the air of one who is determine^^^ *^ 
face what is not exactly pleasant, and she ad--^^^"» 
warningly : 

* Whatever it may be, pray avoid a " scene." ' 

* It is not my custom to make scenes,' he said-*^ 
Some sti-ange blending of feelings made Lytf*^^^ 

pause at the door before he entered his father's stu^cdy; 
something he did not analyse, but which whispe^c^®^ 
to him that this was an interview he would ne'^^^^ 
forget. Ho thought of the times when, as a lit^^'**^ 
boy, he used to come thither to ask for some indu..- — ^S" 
ence : but he was not one to encourage such a wea^^^^* 
ness ; in a moment it was over. As he turned t^ -C^** 
handle of the door : 

*Lyffton, come herel I have something serious r ^ 



say to you.' The Earl was seaten at a table, wi 
some papers before him, and motioned his son to 
chair ; but the latter remained standing. 

* You have been very little at home lately/ Lorc^ 
Mount Alton continued, * or else I should have spokext^ 
to you before on a subject which is at present thmst^ 
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^^H me. Of course you have a perfect right to go 
^ere you.pleasd; and have what friends you choose, 
^on't object to any of them. But it seems to me 
^tiat you are very often in Miss Stangrave's society. 
'*- don't suppose it means anything : she is very charm- 
5^, and very much admired; but what would not 
t>e noticed in any one else is remarked in a person 
like you ; and for the sake of both parties, gossip had 
iDetter be avoided, otherwise I should not have trou- 
l3led you with what I am sure has no foundation/ 

*And suppose it had some foundation?' Lyffton 
said gravely. 

*How much foimdation?' the Earl asked quickly 

* That is just what I am going to tell you. If 
you had not opened the subject, I should have done 
fio myself.' 

'Indeed! It is something new to be honom-ed 
with your confidence. Pray proceed.' 
Lyfflon drew a long breath. 

* What would you say if — if — ^in short, if I wished 
to marry Miss Stangrave V 

There was a moment's pause, during which Lord 
Mount Alton busied himself with some papers on 
the table. Lyffton remained standing, with his arms 
folded* Presently the Earl raised his eyes, and fix- 
ing them on his son's face asked: 
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* AMiat is it you mean V 

* I Hiniply mean what I have said.' 

* Are you really in earnest?' 

' Ah much as ever I was in my life.' 

* Let me know one thing — ^have you spokerr^ to 
the girl V 

* No ; I wished to obtain your consent fii'st.' 

* And that I shall never give/ said the Earl, pu:^flt- 
ing aside the papers, and starting to his feet. *^* 
cannot be. It is impossible — ^utterly impossible.' 

* Wliy impossible ?' 

*Now remember, I have not a word to say aga£ ^^ist 
the gu'l. She is of a good femily ; she is pretty ^^^^ 
amiable and clever. But if she possessed every p^- °^ 
sible perfection, I could not hear of your marry^^^^S 
her : she is a Catholic' 

* Is she the worse for that?' 




*I cannot tell; but I know she is not the yrC^^^^ 
for you. Just fancy your marrying a Catholic ! Wh^^^ 
people would say you were willing to become or"^^^ 



yourself.' 

* What does it matter what people say t My posi: 
tion must be of little value if it cannot elevate m* 
above common prejudices.' 

* But your party would lose all confidence in you 
your career would be ruined.' 
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* Let it be so. I don't marry to please my party.' 
^or the first time in his life Lord Mount Alton 
■^^erstood his son; for the first time he admired 
^. Hitherto he had seemed to him an abstraction 
"^a walking syllogism, without either impulse or 
Section, and owning nothing in common with him- 
el£ But hearing him confess to a sentiment, and 
xpress contempt for public opinion, the Earl could 
ot withhold his sympathy : his voice betrayed it as 
e said: 

* To think of my having to preach worldly prud- 
nce to you ! Listen, Ralph ; all this is very well at 
•resent, and very natural, I daresay; there was a 
ime I thought just as you do. But one can't live 
n honey all one's life, and you least of all men. If 
ou were to give up your prospects and means of 
Befolness simply for an affection — ^no matter how 
trong — you would soon bitterly regret it. You 
now what position I occupy in public life, and how 
have maintained it by foregoing tastes and pur- 
uits far more congenial to me. Why have I done 
o I Do you think I am not weary of this endless 
jy routine of state-craft ? Do you think I would 
are a pin's-point for it, if I did not hope you would 
ucceed me, and make the people forget me while 
eaping the benefit of what I have done ?' 
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* I am fully seiisilJe of what you say, and can ^'C^ ^ ^ 
lank you for it ; but I don't see the question in •C" 
tnio light : whatever position I may have, I rely ^^ 
lyself to maintain it.' 

* There never was a greater delusion, consideri^i-^-^8 
le dayH we live in ; but it's a fine one, neverthele» 
ome, Ralph, let us both be reasonable : I don't war. 
>u to make a mere manage de convenances an 
5vcr expected you to marry a wife of my choosin 
it I do expect that in whatever choice you ma 

|ou will consider the fitness of circumstances, yoL^" ^Dur 
vvn interests, and also my wishes.' 

* And when each of these considerations has be'*=^ ^^^ 
[lowed due influence, how will it fare with my 
liness V 

*You have often sm-prised me,' observed Lor*:^^^^ 
xnmt Alton -with his coldest look and tone ; * bix:^^^^ 
[ever so much as now — sentiment from you is w] 
never expected.' 

The words stung Lyffton, and he retorted wittt^ 
iss than his usual calmness : 

* It is to be supposed I have a heart I' 
'That is a possession which I never gave jot^^ 

Iredit for. At any rate, it should teach you a proper^ 
jespect for my wishes.' 

* And what regard have you ever shown for my"^^ ^ 
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^ clings?' Lyfflbon continued in a low tone of sup- 
X^X*essed vehemence. * I have been supposed to have 
^one, because I never knew what affection was. You 
^ever treated me as your child ; and how can I fool 
^s a child towards you. I was simply your heir, an 
Appendage of your state, a part of your possessions, 
isoinething to be bent and formed to your will. But 

J have a will too, and in this I have a right to fol- 
low it.' 

* Since you are bent on yoiu: own way, you need 
not have gone through the farce of consulting me. 
Enough has been said — let us end an interview 
-which is far from agreeable' — and Lord Mount Alton 
waved his hand with that emphatic gesture which 
was one of his son's earliest recollections. 

As Lord Lyffton left his father's presence ho felt 
that a crisis had come in his life. Nothing that had 
passed had in the least degree altered his mind ; on 
the contrary, it was more fixed than ever. 

This was no frivolous sentiment, no fleeting fancy 
that had taken possession of him ; and the degi-ee of 
opposition it had met with added to its intensity. 

Passing by his mother's morning-room he entered, 
seeing her alone. She looked up fi-om the pretty 
piece of uselessness with which she was busy. 

* Tell me what has happened?' she asked. 
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* Nothing but what I might have anticipate -^^ I 
have been speaking to my father/ 

* Then he refuses ?' 

* Absolutely — won t hear of it/ 

' I hope you did not make a scene f 

* dear, no I Our politeness was quite edifjr==''^^&« 
You should have seen how regally he dismissed ^^^* 

Lady Moimt Alton sighed wearily; for her "^® 
world revolved roimd two orbs, her husband and ^^^ 
son ; when they came into collision, all was chao^ - 

* And what ai-e you going to do now?' she asfc^® 
' Why, I shall propose to Agnes the next *"''~^ ^® 



see her.' 

' How obstinate you are I As if there were ^"^ 
plenty of girls Hke her.' 

* Well, mother, as thatis a subject on which we 
not possibly agree, I don't see the use of discussing ir -^ 

So Lyffton went his way; and LadyMoimt Altc:^ 




sought her daughter, and confided to her this 
looked-for complication. Beatrice received the cor:^' 
fidence with little astonishment. 

* I guessed as much,' she observed very quietly. '^ 

* Why, when 1' exclaimed her mother in astonish 

ment. 

* When Agnes was with us last smnmer. I oouldu'' 
help seeing Ralph liked her.' 
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* And you never said anything to me?' 

* Why shonld I? Surely Ralph is of an age to 
ow his own mind. You could not send him off 
mewhere, as you would a girl.' 

'But I could have made him join a shooting-party 
md that excursion to Brittany. I could have pre- 
ited it alL' 

' Mamma, you may rest assured it is no fault of 
irs. You could not have helped what has hap- 
led. There's no folly like that of the wise ; and 
en my wise brother grew tired of being sensible, 

muBt needs rush into the other extreme ; it's in 
r nature.' 

This was quite one of Beatrice's speeches, and 
:ered in a tone between mirth and earnest, which 
rplexed her mother. 

*What strange people you are! there is no me- 
im in you,' said Lady Moimt Alton with gi'eat 
iphasis. 

And in the meanwhile, unconscious that she was 
B theme of so much conversation, Agnes sat at 
me reading ; in the same drawing-room where 
hnnie Carewe had looked at the chromo-litho- 
aphs, and where Lady Beatrice had so intently 
idied the pattern of the carpet. 

The time which had wrought such changes in 
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tlie otlicr personages of our story had slightly alfp-^^ 
Agnes, and in all outward tokens for the better. ^^^ 
delicate features had acquired an air of almost s^*^' 
tuosque repose ; her soft brown eyes had lost th^ -^^ 
changeful gleam — they had now an earnest, conce 
tratod gaze, as if ever looking onwards. 

And sometimes this gaze would deepen, ani 
change mto something mournful, the strange pn 
cient expression that we have noticed before, onl; 
it seemed now more intense and less mystic. 

Anotlier change too had been silently worke 
by those swift-gliding months : Agnes's manner ha 
gained more aplomb and sparkle in society, but a 
home it had become thoughtful, absent, almost timid * 
Never initable or capricious, she was unusuaDy 
silent ; and though willing as ever to take an inter- 
est in others, her life seemed to be in some mea. — 
sure apart from theirs. 

Ever since the day when the rushing waters liaci 
so nearly swept her into the deep sea, Agnes hac^ 
been different; how different, she herself alone kne^ 5 
and, perhaps, not thoroughly. At present^ howevetr'* 
she was thinking of none of these things, but fl^^ 
absorbed in what she was reading, that she awok-^ 
as if from a dream, when a visitor was announced 
and that visitor was Lord Lyffton. 
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Xiady Margaret was not at home; and so these 
persons fotind themselves alone together for the 
Bt time since they had been in Brittany ; and not 
inatnrally the conversation turned on the days they 
d spent there. 

*What a strange escape I had!' said Agnes. *I 
ink I shall never forget that river.' 

* Neither shall 1/ said Lyffton. 

*By the bye, I have never thanked you for your 
:ertion8 on my behalf/ she said with a smile ; * but 
seems superfluous to thank a person for having 
V'ed one's life.' 

* It is something to have stood face to face with 
aih,' Lyffton continued; *one makes strange dis- 
iSeries at such a moment. I never knew what a 
vard I was till then.' 

* Coward!' she repeated with amazement.' 

* Yes,' he said; 'do you know why I plunged into 
'•t stream ? Why, but because I felt it was easier 
Gtce death with you, than life without you. And 
^^emed to me as if our existence were bound to- 
iler ; as if you, and you only, could make the 
^Id bright for me, if you would. Tell me, have 
>een dreaming? May I live for you, as I would 
Ve died for you?' 

He had risen as he spoke, and stood leaning 
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against a chair. And Agnes listened, a soft syveet 
blush mantling her face in the sndden surprise of 
the moment; then it faded away, as the clouds 
fade at sunset. There was nothing else to betray 
emotion save the faint flicker of her drooping eye- 
lashes. 

* 0,' she said, in a low quick tone, *you must see 
how impossible it is — it can never be.' 

* You can never like me ? If that is impossible, 
then indeed — ' 

* No, no ! I did not mean that. But I — ^I cann^^ 
marry you. Your faith is not mine.' 

* But that makes no difference to me.' 
*It makes every difference to me, though,' ^ 

said. 

* Why should it V he asked. * I admire your fi 
in you.' 

She shook her head sadly : * In m«,' she repeat 
* If you can find no better reason for admiring it, ^^ 
shall never understand each other ; between us the^^ 
could be no real union. Let us save each other pa-^ 
while we can.' ^^^6^ 

* Do you think,' he exclaimed, * that I could wis^ ^g 
you for one moment other than you are ! 0, Agnem 
you are more to me than creeds and dogmas.* 

* You must not say so — you must not think so^ 



x<^ 
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cried shuddering ; * it is wrong — very wrong ;' 
1 she bowed her face between her hands. 
*0, 1 see how it is/ he said;' * because I have not 
or feith — ^because I cannot think as you do, I am 
n-etch in your eyes, unworthy of any affection, or 
m the commonest sympathy. And then to gloss 
>ver with pretty phrases about sparing me pain ; 
hat is your Christianity, I am well without it. 
ties, why not end all pretence and say you hate 

r 

* Because it would not be true,' she said simply, 
dng her head, and the deep eyes looked more 
p and solemn as she spoke ; * it is for the very 
son that I love you, that I cannot endure the 
ught of our living in disunion. It is not a matter 
nere fancy or theory ; my religion is one whose 
ims and precepts enter into every action, every 
ail of life, and a thousand times a day I should 
I there was a gulf between us. To be so near 
I so far from you would be too much suffering;' 
I she ceased with a scarce-suppressed sob. 
•Agnes,' he exclaimed, and she started at his 
ce, there was such a solemn pathos in its tone, 
anything could make me believe, it would be 
ir words, your example, your affection. 0, believe 
, I am no self-contented sceptic: human life and 

Y 
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death make me tremble, but they have never mj 
me smile. I am not one of those who, measmix: 
the universe by their own minds, say in their sttsm 
low wisdom, " Man comes from nothing, and ends £ 
nothing." I know not whence I come, nor whithe: 
I am going; the present alone I see; and while 1 
can I will do my best therein. But it is very dark; 
and I hoped you would have made it light; it wouM 
have been so sweet to do good for your sake.' 

A look of indescribable anguish crossed her face; 
for a moment she quivered like an aspen. Then 
with a strange calmness she said, * The day '^n) 
come when you will do good with a clearer li^' 
and a higher motive. Till then adieu.' 

Saying this she rose. For a moment he st^r 
gazing at that pale cold face, as a drowning v^ 
might gaze at a distant beacon. Then he turw 
and left her, in bitter angry pride and with wounc 
feeling. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

VIy dear, it is time you shotild dress ; we are going 
) the — 's this evening,' said Lady Margaret to her 
siughter, a few hours after the scene we have de- 
jribed. They were sitting in the dusk — for Agnes 
id protested against any lights — and a deep silence 
xd fallen on them, broken at length by her mother's 
^mark. 

* Mamma, I had rather not go,' Agnes said, as if 
>u8ing herself from a dream. 

* O, but you must come. Why do you wish to 
bay away V 

* Because — because I had rather not.' 

•That is no reason at all — it is not like you. 
[*ell me what does this mean.' 

* It means I am tired, and not at all disposed for 
i party.' 

* But it means something more, I am sure, from 
jTOur tone.' 

* Must I tell you, mamma V 
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* Certainly.' 

And Agnes came near her mother, and nesti: -Tiling 
beside her on a sofa began : 

* You know, mamma, I had a visit to-day.' 

* Yes, I know,' said Lady Margaret; *Lord L;.»— 'yff- 
ton, was it not V 

* Yes. But just imagine, how can I tell you w. — ^hat 
he said?' 

* Perhaps I can guess ; but what did you say I ^^' 

* I — I refused him, of course.' 

*0/ course,' assented her mother; and they w "^ere 
both silent. 

* Does it not seem strange to think of any ^^*>ne 
like him caring for me f 

Perhaps her mother did not think it so v^ '^^ 
strange; she only said, *And you — do you like 

Agnes raised her head; it had been resting 
her mother's shoulder, and answered, looking 
into the gloom, *I don't know whether I love hi^^^^^ 
but I know I can never love any one else.' 



on 



Her mother folded her to her heart and kissed h.^^-^ 
silently. 

From that moment the subject was banieh^^ 
firom their conversation, though not from the mir^^^^^^ 
of one of them at least. Deeply did Lady Mr ^ 




regret what had happened, and blame herself fc^^^ 
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^Ot having foreseen it. Of all possible combinations 
^t iad Beemed to her the most unlikely, that any 
^Ort of affection should arise between her child and 
^iich a man as Lord Lyffton ; she had relied so en- 
tirely on their difference of character as to give no 
tHought to a degree of intimacy, which she would 
not have failed to notice under other circumstances. 
Educated as Agnes had been, and with such dis- 
positions as hers, there could be no chance of hap- 
piness for her in a marriage without community of 
^faith : this her mother thought and saw plainly ; 
but people do not always feel as they think, and 
she suffered as much as if she herself alone were 
the cause of the cloud that had gathered across her 
child's horizon. 

But not even Agnes herself knew how dark it 
was. Until the moment when Lyffton had spoken 
to her she did not know that she loved him: she 
had said so in the sudden surprise and sharp pain 
of the moment, because she felt it true; but as she 
dwelt upon them her own words surprised her. It 
seemed so strange that this feeling should have ex- 
isted unawares to herself; and looking back upon 
her past, she could trace it through her whole life, 
how in the days gone by, when Beatrice had been 
to her as a sister, she had looked upon him as a bro- 
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ther, older and vn»er, Bomewhat awe-inBpirmg, bat 
fftill liot unapproachable : then she remembered how 
the awe bad panned away, and a cnriouB half-anxions 
intereHt taken itn place, as she watched bin course ; 
she now underntood why she had felt from the first 
so sure that Johnnie Carewe and herself could never 
be more than friends. And she had awakened to 
the reality only to bid it &rewell for ever. But this 
was not all ; worse, fer worse was it for her whose 
existence had been so simple and calm, to find her- 
self under the influence of one dominant idea, en- 
tangled in an affection of which her judgment could 
not approve. For the first time her reason and her 
will were disunited, and it seemed like a divorce o 
her moral nature. 

Twenty times a day she would go over that seen 
with LyfTton, recalling his looks and tones, dwell- 
ing upon her own words, softening them, strength- 
ening them, sometimes wishing they were unsaid^ 
and as often blaming herself for the wish. 

But of all this no sign appeared outwardly; her 
life was apparently the same as ever. Lord Lyflfton 
bad left town, and so she was able to mingle in so-- 
ciety undeterred by the fear of meeting him. WitL 
his family it was very different: Lord and Lady- 
Mount Alton were at first overjoyed at Agnes's refii^ 
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^i of their son; but to this spontaneous movement 
*iere succeeded a feeling of half- oflfended pride ; 
they were just towards Agnes, and even grateful to 
!ier; the girl had certainly done what was best for 
X>tli parties; but still, she had paid them no com- 
pliment, and the old friendship could not be what it 
>iice was. 

Partly from a conflciotisnesB of this, partly from 
seeing Agnes's health beginning to decline, Lady 
bf axgaret resolved to leave England, and seek balmier 
air and more cheering influences. 

Meanwhile, what of Lyffton ? He was down at 
Femlea, passing his days in retirement, but cer- 
tainly not in inactivity. His energy was redoubled, 
and not a moment was unoccupied; everything came 
in for a share of his notice and direction, but no- 
thing seemed to please him ; and the grooms whom 
he scolded, and the gamekeeper whom he tired out 
in attendance during the long walks he chose to 
take, with a gun in his hand and all the appareil of 
shooting, could only congratulate themselves that 
he made his appearance there so seldom. 

*ril tell you what it is,' said the latter functionary, 
*the world must be just coming to an end, when 
my lord goes on in this way ; he that was so sen- 
sible and quiet — that used to give no more trouble 
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than if he hadn't been here at all. These years an 
years I've been here, I never saw him ill-tempered 



a little put out to be sure, but not angry to speal 
of — and so crosslike as he's become of late. An^^d 
then, he goes a-tearing about the country like on- — e 
possessed: well and good if it pleases him; but ncg — ^' 
thing'U serve him but he must have me trudgiuf^^g 
after him. As for shooting, bless you, we do nothin^^^ 
of the kind; he goes tramping on at a fierce rat^^^» 
and when he comes to the top of a hill, he stayi^ ^ 
there staring about at the country, for all the w^orlc—-^^ 
like a statue, until I get up to him; then he'll bic^^^^ 
hie load quite sharp, and fire at something, and mosr^ -^^ 
often as he misses it, he says, with a sort of a smile, 
" It's my luck," and flings the gun away fi-om him.' 
From this it may be inferred that during his S( 
joum at Fernlea Lord Lyffton was in no very envi- 
able frame of mind. He moved restlessly from one o< 
cupation to another, ever seeking by mental or bodily 
fatigue to deaden his own thoughts. Sometinaes, 
after a round of the hard work to which he applied 
his faculties, his mind would seem to shake off all 
control, and float hither and thither with no fixed 
pmrpose ; and these ideas were pretty sure to group 
themselves round Agnes's image. It was at such 
moments that he felt most clearly his own powerless- 
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^ess to banish this memory ; and a sort of anger 
Btdrred within him at times that he should be so 
haunted by a fancy; then again he would repent of 
that anger. 

One day he left home early, and rode over to 

Mo^vsrton. It was a summer's day, very bright and 

clear — ^brighter and clearer than his mood. It gave 

liim a strange sensation to go there now. He did 

not enter by the principal avenue, but by one of the 

side-gates. The old woman at the lodge recognised 

liim — she had seen him there ever since he was a 

Tx)y — and came out to gi'eet him, 

* Well, Martha,' he said, * how does the world use 

youf 

* Pretty well, my lord, thank you. I humbly hope 
your lordship's well, and all your lordship's family V 

He replied in the affirmative, and was proceed- 
ing on, when the woman came a step forward and 
said: 

* Excuse me, my lord, but it's a long time since 
Fve heard anything of her ladyship here, or Miss 
Stangrave; maybe your lordship could tell me if 
they'll be back sopn. I've been counting the days 
since they went, and they seem twice as long as 
usual!' 

* I know nothing about them,' he answered ; and 
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then, ashamed of his own abraptnesSy added, ' bat ^ 
daresay you'll see them soon.' 

' And it's I that will be glad then. The pla(==^ 
isn't the same at all when they're not here — Mi^^^® 
Agnes is like the sunshine.' 

Lyffton went on to the house, and consigning lii^^-^ 
horse to a groom, wandered restlessly through th -^^^ 
empty rooms and galleries; for him not empty, bu-^^^*' 
peopled with a vision of bright faces, and echoin^^^S 
with the sound of merry childish voices. He himsel 
had had no real childhood ; but he remembered 
Agnes and Beatrice had played there; and thos< 
days, like all others, were brighter for the distance 
He went into the hall, and there, over the old carvet 
mantelpiece, hung a portrait of Sir Heniy, the cava- 
lier before alluded to, with fiair girlish love-locks, an< 
wistful eyes that in their deep gaze seemed to hol< 
unconscious commune with the future. 

He started at sight of it ; the features were sop- 
like Agnes, and the eyes had so exactly the sam^ 
expression of mournful prescience. The bitter hard* 
ness of his heart melted away, as if he saw hei: be- 
fore him. Then turning from the picture, he glanced 
at the muUioned window, through which the sun- 
light streamed, dyeing the floor with rich colours. 
He saw where he had cut his name in one of the 
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thanes long ago, and a little above it Agnes had en- 
graved hers. 

* Agnes LyflftonT he nmrmuredto himself, with a 
Bmile ; but the smile died away ; and going out on to 
the lawn, he roamed fitfully beneath the trees. The 
pine-grove stretched far along, beside a wing of the 
house, and then ceased abruptly at the edge of a 
green velvety dell that sloped gently downwards to 
Tneet the moor ; and through which flowed a rapid 
"brook, bordered by copper-beeches, casting a cool 
Tjinown shade on the clear waters, while between the 
stones grew tufts of rare ferns, and dainty forget- 
me-nots nestled in the shade low down by the 
water's edge. It was intensely quiet and shady ; a 
dreamy peace seemed to brood there, enhanced by 
the low murmur of the brook, the droning hum of 
the bees, and the soft prolonged notes of the wood- 
pigeons. 

Lyffton flung himself down upon the turf, and 
with his hand over his eyes, lay lost in musing. 
Restless and bitter were the thoughts that chased 
each other through his mind, and uppermost was a 
sense of indignant wrong. It was no mere boyish 
sentiment, his love for Agnes; it was no passing en- 
thusiasm, no sudden fascination, uo effervescence of 
romantic folly. What it was, he could scarcely have 
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defined ; he only knew that it was veiy real. Tl^^e 
world had seemed better and brighter ever since bn^e 
knew her; and what it would seem now, he cou^Hd 
not conceive. How dull and colourless his life h^i^ 
been heretofore! and what else could it be heir"^- 
after? He had not asked of the world its pleasur-^ 
nor yet its honours — these last had come to hm-ia 
through serving his fellow-men; neither had 'Mne 
valued riches, and of learning his soul was wear^'^; 
he had sought his happiness in a hmnan being, ascid 
it was denied him. He looked up fiercely into tiie 
clear blue sky, and asked why it should be sol Tk^n 
he began to tear up handfuls of grass and flowe^rs, 
and sent them floating on the stream. How lox:*g 
he remained thus, he could not tell; but soon tl*© 
current of his feelings had changed. After all, t^e 
had no right to blame Agnes ; she had decided ^^ 
she thought for the best; brought up as she hst^ 
been, it was no wonder she considered agreemeU^ 
in religious opinions as of paramount importance* 
Besides, she was young, very young, and youth is 
always intolerant. Some day she would see things 
differently, and then perhaps — But he sighed as 
he rose, and thought, * 0, why is it that what ought 
to unite all human kind should most effectually sun- 
der them I' 
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He returned to Fernlea, and to the same succes- 
on of monotonous work. He found a sort of plea- 
ire in losing himself amid those high and barren 
igions of the intellect where there is ceaseless ques- 
Dn and no answer ; he plmiged into the mazes of 
etaphysics, and piled momitains upon moimtains 
: figures, until his mind, wearied by the eflfbrt to 
rasp them, found a brief rest in the dull peace of 
thargy. 

And by this, summer had deepened into autumn ; 
le woods at Mowton were becoming tinged with 
rimson; but there was no sign of Agnes's return, 
lyflfton did not know where she was : he had never 
iquired ; and both Lord and Lady Mount Alton care- 
ally abstained from mentioning her in their letters 
o their son. They had not as yet sought the coim- 
ry ; and so Lyffton remained at Fernlea in solitary 
tate. 

Between him and his friend Mr. Penarvon there 
xisted a correspondence, rare and brief on one side, 
requent and copious on the other ; for Mr. Penarvon 
iras one of those who can write a great deal about 
Lothing at all; and his information was generally 
s a grain of wheat in a bushel of chaff. Lyffton, 
herefore, having the comfortable conviction that his 
riend's epistles would keep, was never in an espe- 
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cial hurry to read them; and when, one morning, le 
saw one of them lying amid a heap of other missi^^es 
on his breakfast-table, he addressed himself firsts U) 
those which appeared most likely to prove interoet- 
ing. It was not till he had read them all, and in liis 
precise way had endorsed those which were of ixn- 
portance, that he took up what he conjectured wo"CEld 
be mere gossip. But, to judge from LyflEton's £gw» ^ 
he scanned the crisp close-written page, his {d&xx^ 
had foimd means for once to be not exactly amusii3-g' 
A deep flush overspread his fsLce, subsiding the n^^ 
moment into a livid whiteness. It has been s^'^^ 
that no one is a hero when alone. I am not stE^^ 
that is true; but certainly Lord LyflElon was hjX^^ 
means the impassive stoic men took him for, as t^® 
stood there, his brows knitted, his hand clinchec^ 
his whole frame quivering with some suppress^ ^ 
passion. It was but for an instant; the next, b^^ 
tinned calmly to ring the bell ; and the servant wh^^ 
answered the summons found nothing unusual it^ 
his look and tone as he said : 

* I intend to leave here this evening. See that^ 
everything is got ready.' 

As the man was about to withdraw, he saw an. 
open letter lying on the carpet, and would have 
picked it up. 
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* No, no ; leave it alone,' said Lyfffcon hurriedly. 
-A^nd the servant retired in silent astonishment. 

But when he was gone, LyiBFton took the letter, 
^nd glanced at it again. It was dated from Rome, 
^nd contained this passage : 

* There are a good many English here, and among 
others your friends Lady Margaret and Miss Stan- 
grave. They do not go out at all, and spend most 
of their time in the churches. It is said the young 
lady has serious thoughts of becoming a nim. It 
-would be a great pity, as she is really a nice girl, 
£tnd very well suited to society.' 

That evening Lord Lyffton had left Femlea, and 
-was journeying as fast as steam could carry him to 
Home. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

And now it is time to resume the thread of Johnnie 
Carewe'e fortimes. We have abeady seen how his 
cousin persuaded him that they should go together 
to England ; and Johnnie had consented, from a 
feeling that all places were much the same to him. 
Not that he had given up talking of the Australian 
farm ; sometimes he would amuse Garrett by descant- 
ing on the large fortune he intended to make at the 
colonial Bar ; and anon he would prophesy for him- 
self a splendid commercial career, assinring Garrett 
with a mock gravity that he would one day hail him 
(Johnnie) as lord mayor of London. But what he 
really meant to do was a mystery to his cousin, and 
scarcely less so to himself. A vague idea he had 
of entering some military service or other; but it 
would depend on which promised the most adven- 
ture, and was the least likely to involve him in an 
imjust quarrel. 

And so one summer evening saw Johnnie Carewe 
arrive at Liverpool. We all know how a man is 
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^tmd to feel at sight of his native land ; and there- 
fore it pains me to confess that Johnnie's heart * did 
^ot within him bum' on this occasion. 

It is all well to return to kindly feces, and well- 
I'emembered scenes, and accustomed interests and 
Occupations, in short, to all that makes life pleasant. 
But to be thrown back by some caprice of fortune on 
the shore we left long since, divested of all resem- 
blance to one's former self, cut off from all old ties, 
not knowing whether one's dearest friend can recog- 
nise one, and uncertain as to what one can do with 
to-morrow when it comes — is quite the reverse. 
TJlysses, when after his ten years' wanderings he 
trod his own beloved little Ithaca, found himself by 
no means the happiest of mortals, albeit the wisest of 
his day. True it is that * hope deferred maketh the 
heart sick;' but the desire^ when it cometh, is not 
always as a * tree of life.' 

However, when Johnnie had renounced the pro- 
perty, he was determined to accept and abide by the 
consequences of his good deed. So he did not lose 
courage, but was simply determined to face the world, 
without bravado and without fear. In this frame of 
mind he went with his cousin to the lawyer's. The 
explanation was brief; and as soon as his relative 
was in possession of the necessary papers, Johnnie 
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strayed out into the streets ; but Garrett prolongedE^ d 
his interview with the lawyer. Indeed, they mus^^^st 
have had something very interesting to discuss ; fo 
when they separated, it was not without the inte: 
change of many confidential looks and words. 

Meanwhile Johnnie's steps had turned (iinco] 
sciously, of comTse) in the direction of a certa^-,in 
square, which contained a certain house, where£r- in 
dwelt — ah, you have guessed the rest! — in shoi^^rt^ 
Lady Beatrice. Was it fancy ? But he was sure l^Hhe 
heard her voice singing through the open windo^^^^s 
of the drawing-room as he passed the house. Hc^w 
it was, we leave for wiser heads to decide ; but it 
did happen that during this walk the idea of forei^^ii 
service faded entirely from Johnnie's mind ; inde^ ^> 
he distinctly renounced it, declaring that starvatic:^^ 
in England was preferable to prosperity in any oth ^^ 
country under the sim; and this as he turned tk^® 
corner of the square. Odd, was it not? 

He walked on briskly, with all sorts of glorioc:^^^-*® 
visions floating before him. Starvation, indee<^^ 
Why, when one is five-and-twenty, sound in niin----' 
as in body, and urged by that mighty taskmaste: 
Love, what is there impossible? At that momen' 
the consciousness of his poverty did not oppress hinc^^^^' 
but, on the contrary, gave him a strange feeling 
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^^oj^ancy; it seemed to him the very earnest of 
Access. Had not some of the greatest and most 
lorious amongst men grappled with poverty when 
ley entered on the race of life to bear away its 
ghe&t prizes ? Was not poverty the touchstone of 
orth, the teacher ol wisdom, the spur to diligence, 
le curb to sense ? Was it not the guide that would 
ad him on to fulfil all noble useful ends, and, who 
)iild tell, perhaps to happiness in this world ? 

"When Garrett returned to the hotel where they 
%A both put up, he found Johnnie abstractedly 
iiiraning a song, but so low that he could not catch 
le "words. 

* Where have you been all this time f Johnnie 
sked, as his cousin entered. 

* I've been talking with the lawyer about no less 
distinguished person than yourself.' 

* Indeed I Fm sorry you had not some better 
ccupation.' 

* But I want you to be serious.' 

* I'm quite agreeable.' 

* Well, then, we were — that is, I was — saying how 
ittle I knew about managing this property; how I 
lever was able to understand about land and all that 
ort of thing ; in short, what a precious mess I shall 
nake of it unless I can get some one to help me.' 
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* Then you must get an agent, of course/ said 
Johnnie, resuming his song. It was a little French 
romance which he knew she was fond o^ and Le re- 
peated more than once the words : 

* Mais dans le del oomme sar la terre, 
Mon &me k Dieu, mon ooeur k toL' 

There was a silence ; he had quite forgotten what 
they had been speaking o^ and gave a start when 
Garrett, lifting his voice, began : 

* I was thinking that if — if you would help me to 
manage it — now don't look astonished, old feflow; 
you know how stupid I am about such matters, and 
how much trouble, not to say loss, you would spare 
me, if you would undertake it. Come, now, say yes, 
and you'll oblige me ever so much. There, just say 
yes or no, like a good fellow. What on earth is there 
to thank me for ? It might just as well have been 
yours as mine ; and I fear I'll not make the good uw 
of it you did.' 

*I do thank you very sincerely,' said Johnnie; 
* but work is what I want just now, and you know 
there would not be much of that in your project' 

* Nonsense ; there would be quite enough for any 
reasonable person,' 

^ No, Garrett, it would not answer ; you are the 
fittest person to see after your own property; an^ 
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^sidee, Tve set my ambitious heart on making a 
^rtune, since I've lost one.' 

* ril tell you what, Johnnie, you must marry an 
^iress !' 

And Johnnie could not help laughing at the 
iture his cousin suggested for him ; however, he 
uietly made up his mind, without taking counsel. 
o, after looking up some old city friends of his 
Dcle, it came to pass that Johnnie Carewe found 
imself installed as partner in a long -established 
anking firm. Now by the time all these things had 
appened it was the middle of autumn. 

That particular autmnn there was a short session 
f Parliament, which brought to town many who, 
mder ordinary circumstances, would have been kill- 
ag grouse on Highland moors, or killing time at 
rerman watering-places. The capital put off as 
auch of its dingy autumnal aspect as it could well 
aanage to dispense with. The Park was quite ani- 
aated of a morning ; and though many declared it 
vB,a but the ghost of a season, still this ghost seemed 
o revisit the moon's glimpses in a cheerftd mood. 

Behold, then, Johnnie Carewe entering the Park 
a search of fresher air than he could breathe at the 
>ther side of Temple Bar, and bent on reposing his 
oind from the contemplation of ledgers and bal- 
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ances. It was not often that he was able thus ^o 
revisit his old West-end haunts. The business of 
the firm of which he was now the junior and mofit 
active member allowed of few such intervals of vGBt 
for him ; and as he scanned the lively, talking, well- 
dressed crowd, he felt quite a stranger, though most 
of the faces were familiar to him. He himself was 
scarcely recognisable, with his face bronzed and 
sharpened, and bearing withal some deep lines that 
had not been there before. Besides^ there was now 
about him a quiet matter-of-fatjt air; his very clothes 
had a business-like cut. Leaning against the rails 
as he contemplated the brilliant butterflies and par- 
rots that fluttered and chattered within, he looked 
like one whose game of life had been played out, or 
like an actor watching others perform the comedy in 
which he had once borne a part. 

It always possesses an interest for us, this poor 
striving, struggling, changeful human life, so little, 
yet so vast ; so fall of deceit, yet so terribly true ; 
so varying, yet always the same. Do what we will, 
we cannot avert our eyes from it^ though our part in 
it be gone, though we know it only too well, though 
nothing in it can surprise us any more, though we 
have forsworn the game and withdrawn our stakes. 

And thus Johnnie Carewe leant over these park- 
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rails and watched his fellow-mortals with a feeling 
'which, if it were pity, was very far removed jfrom 
contempt. Suddenly it seemed as if a shadow or 
clonble of his former self were walking amidst all 
these people, and they nodded and talked quite plea- 
santly ; and they discussed past news, and laughed 
at past stories^ and planned all sorts of things that 
were now past. But stop; these two figures that 
were advancing leisurely along the walk — did they 
belong to the past or the present ? He knew them 
well : the oiae a tall stately-looking man, with slight 
frame and keen haughty face, though attracting the 
notice of moftt others> scarcely arrested Johnnie's ; 
for she who moved on so gracefully beside him, 
bending her head now and then to those she passed, 
glancing with a listless gaze over the bright moving 
throng, wa« of the very present — present to John- 
nie's thoughts during many long days and nights; 
and his heart bounded within him as he recognised 
Lady Beatrice. He scarcely ventured to trust his 
senses; the time since he had seen her seemed so 
long, he felt himself so changed that he had vaguely 
expected to behold some difference in her. He stood 
stilly giddy and bewildered with the sense of un- 
reality which accompanies a great joy ; but at that 
moment he was aroused by a sharp sudden bark, he 
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felt his coat Tigorooslv polled, and, looking down, 
beheld a little Maltese terrier Ieaj»iig, barking; and 
panting for joj at lus feet. In a moment it had 
sprung to the railings, and thenoe to his shoolder, 
in a perfect transport of delight. Tes; th»^ conld 
no more be a shadow of donbt, it was little Pack, the 
dog he had given her. Glancing ronnd, he perceived 
Pack's mistress in conversation with some acqnaint- 
ance right opposite to him. What a long conversa- 
tion it was ! At last, with an interchange of smiles 
and bows, the group broke up. She turned her head 
towards him, calling out, *Puck, PuckT while her 
eyes sought the little creature along the groond; 
then looking up, she saw Johnnie, and stood for a 
moment pale with astonishment. Presently, blush-^ 
ing as bright a hue as the pomegranate-flower in her 
white bonnet, when Lord Mount Alton exclaimed : 

* Why, bless my soul, it's Johnnie Carewe 1' 

* Myself, and none other; a common friend re- 
cognised me, you see,' said Johnnie, advancing and 

» 

placing Puck on the groimd at Lady Beatrice's feet ; 
whereat the young lady, having by this time re- 
covered her self-possession, vouchsafed him a stiff 
salutation ; and the Earl nearly wrung his hand off 
in the warmth of his greeting. 

* And where have you been all this time I What 
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have you been doing? Have you been long in 
town?' 

To all these questions Johnnie replied as best he 
could, with a strange sensation of dreaming, which 
lasted all the day through. He had a confused con- 
sciousness of taking a turn or two with them up and 
down the walk, and being a good deal stared at ; of 
liearing some one say, * I wonder who is that man 
walking with Mount Alton ;' of taking luncheon at 
Grosvenor-square, and being greeted by Lady Mount 
Alton, who seemed glad to see him, but preoccupied. 
Of all the family Lady Beatrice was the least de- 
monstrative on this occasion ; she was subdued and 
silent, devoting the greater part of her attention to 
Puck ; yet in the few words she spoke to him there 
was an indefinable accent of interest, which caused 
Johnnie to treasure them in his heart. Lastly, he 
was aware of passing through the streets as if borne 
on air, with a strong inclination to shake hands witH 
every one he met ; of humming a song as he en- 
tered the office, causing the clerks to gaze at him' 
with amazement ; finally, of ending business for the 
day, and seeking his 'den,' where he lay down to 
rest, but could not sleep. 

Meanwhile the following conversation had passed 
between Lord and Lady Mount Alton. 
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*Well, my dear, what do you think of our finding 
Johiiuie Care we V 

* Very singular/ retiuned her ladyship. * He is so 
much altered, I suppose you would not have known 
him but for Puck. WTiere can he have been to get 
so bronzed?' 

* In America, I believe/ said the Earl, more in the 
tone of a suggestion than an assertion. 

* What could have taken him to America? what 
could he have to do there?' 

* Indeed, I don't well know ; he gave such a con- 
fused account of himselfc All I could make out was 
something about a cousin — being sick — ^from Ame- 
rica. So, whether he has been sick in America, or 
whether his cousin has been sick, or both of them, 
or which it is that has come from. America, I can't 
make out.' 

'Indeed! how extraordinary f s^d Lady Mount 
Alton, in a tone of cold astoiaishment. * I hope 
nothing has gone wrong with him ; but when a 
person goes to America, it's sure. to. have something 
to do with money affairs.' 

* Eh 1 well, I'm. sure I hope not/ said the Earl, as 
if it were a view of the subject that had not occurred 
to him before. 
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* Indeed, you have good reason to hope not/ his 
wife rejoined oracularly. 

* Why, I don't exactly understand your meaning ; 
I can't well see — ^ 

* No, I daresay you can't see,' interrupted Lady 
Mount Alton indignantly ; * but you must excuse me, 
my dear, for saying that I can't well see the use of 
your brains, if you have not perceived before now 
how your daughter is infatuated about that man.' * 

* I have already requested you to put that idea 
aside.' 

* I remember that perfectly ; but there are some 
ideas one cannot put aside.^ It is now two years 
since I spoke ta you on this subject, and since then 
everything has confirmed my opinion.' 

Lord Mount Alton groaned inwardly at his evi- 
dent want af worldly wisdom ; and his wife con- 
tinued : 

• *Why else has Beatrice behaved so strangely — 
why else should she have refiised Helvellyn, and 
kept Ml*. Effingham in constant attendance on her, 
at the same time telling us she was willing to be an 
old maid, if we woiild let her. You don't understand 
the girl. I do, though I cannot manage her. De- 
pend upon it she must be in love, or else her caprices 
are perfectly unaccountable.' 



Ijuij Mount Alton, said xbm wish & Aggree of 
quiet vehemence that greadr izopresBed h€f lord, 
who g^intlv Tf^msuked. ' Well, my deaTp odier people 
have fc^reii in love before.' 

' Anrl, prav, what does ihaA meanf Lady Mount 
Alton ejtked in a provoked tone. 

* It mean.«i, that if Beatrice really likes Johnnie 
Carewe, we have no right to olgect to the &ct, seeing 
that we have let them be so mnch together, and that 
he in an excellent fellow.' After a pause Lord Mount 
Alton c^^ntinued : * Mind, I would rather it were not 
no ; but if Johnnie proposes for her, I don't in con- 
science Hee what objection we could make.' 

At thiB juncture her Ladyship made a very de- 
cided miHtake. 

' Well, if it must be, it must be, I suppose ; but 
I had alwayH looked forward to making Isome con- 
ncctJon that would be useful to LyflEton,* she said 
pottiHhly. 

' UHofnl to LyflFton V repeated the Earl with un- 
utterable crmtempt. *If Lyfilon can't contrive by 
him«olf to make and maintain the position in his 
country'H counsels which is due to one of his name — 
if, I Hay, ho is not capable of thus much unaided, the 
less the world sees of him the better;' and with these 
words Lord Mount Alton left his wife to her refleo- 
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tions, and betook himself to the study of Shake- 
speare. So we shall leave him to seek refuge from 
anxiety and vexation in the society of his * poet, 
guide, philosopher, and friend.' 

It so happened that next day Lady Beatrice was 
at a dinner-party ; and being seated next a gentle- 
man of a philosophic turn of mind, they were led to 
talk of the whims of fortune. 

* Strange chances one hears of,' her neighbour 
remarked ; * it is enough to make one quite believe 
in a romance in real life. Really, if we were to con- 
sider what may come of our least actions, we should 
be quite afraid to go anywhere or do anything.' 

* I quite agree with you,' Beatrice remarked. * I 
think our actions are never so full of fate as when 
we exercise least control over them.' 

* Quite •true,' he assented; *and but a few days 
since an instance of the caprices of this fickle " di- 
vinity that doth shape our ends" came to my know- 
ledge. I went to my lawyer, and as he had disclosed 
to me some precious piece of roguery, I was working 
myself into a state of virtuous indignation, and ex- 
claimed, " Well, your profession certainly shows you 
the worst of human nature." "And sometimes the 
best," he replied. Then he told me how a man of 
very good position, a young fellow too, who had in- 
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herited all he possessed through the will of a near 
relative, came to him one day with a second will 
which he had discovered in turning out the contents 
of a bookcase, and which deprived him of the pro- 
perty in favour of a cousin who had disappeared.' 

* What did he do f Beatrice asked with evident 
interest. 

* He advertised for the missing cousin; and no 
answer coming he went out to America, and did not 
return until he had found hinu' 

* Excuse me, did you say America V Beatrice said 
rapidly, with a quick intent look. 

* Yes, I am quite sure it was America.' 

* Pardon me, but you have forgotten the best part 
of the story,' said a tall young man with a strangely 
worn face who sat opposite, and now leaned for- 
ward speaking in a low earnest tone, *you might 
have added, that this disinherited man found his 
worthless cousin in the extreme of misery both 
moral and bodily ; that he discovered him in a gam- 
bling-house at the moment he had been wounded in 
some wretched quarrel; tended him through a raging 
fever; and ended by restoring — at least in some de- 
gree — health to his mind, by showing him what 
goodness was.' 

Here the speaker's voice, which had been rather 
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uncertain towards the close, ceased, and he relapsed 
abruptly into silence, 

Dni-ing this time Lady Beatrice had listened with 
her head slightly bent towards the narrator, her eyes 
seeming to contract and direct all their light on him 
from beneath her knitted brows ; her face was per- 
fectly pale, except that a red spot glowed on each 
cheek brighter than the crimson berries in her hair. 
When the story was ended she drew back her head 
with a gasping breath, and glancing roimd the table 
with a strange troubled look, her eyes unconsciously 
sought her father's. 

* And may I ask the name of one so disinterested?' 
questioned Lord Mount Alton. 

The man with the worn face hesitated, looked 
confused, and at last replied with peculiar distinct- 
ness: 

* It is a name which is, I daresay, familiar to many 
who are present. The man I speak of is John Carewe, 
once of St. Mary's.' 

Having said this, Garrett — for it was he — ^fold^d 
his arms, and, casting his eyes down, seemed wretch- 
edly conscious of the significant glances which went 
the circuit of the table. 

Had any gorgon's head risen befbre Lady Beat- 
rice, that she looked so statue-like, with her colour- 
less lips close pressed, and her eyes fixedly gazing at 
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sometliing that was not materially present to themr 
She grew wliite and red, and red and white altern- 
ately. In the strangeness of the surprise, that ans- 
wered and silenced all her doubts, that hushed her 
miserable gnawing pride and bitter hopeless self-re- 
proach, her brain seemed to reel. Everything floated 
vaguely before her, the voices around sounded in her 
ears as if from afar off. 

* I shall faint, and make a fool of myself' she 
thought; and with a desperate effort to preserve 
consciousness, she drew herself up rigidly and 
clinched her hands till the smooth pink palm was 
indented with her nails. 

As for the rest of the evening, it was to her like 
a dream ; she felt so unlike herself — ^that is, herself 
of late days ; it seemed as if the last two years had 
rolled away like a nightmare, and she could once 
more breathe freely, 

A nature such as hers may harden itself against 
sorrow, but is softened and borne down by a great 
happiness. She could have wept for joy to think 
that he was still the same — so good, so noble. 

At that moment it little mattered to her what 
there might be to separate them, so long as she 
could in her heart cling to him as the type of all 
that is best and truest, as being nobler even than 
she had believed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

there be any sentence which holds universally 

, it is surely that which affirms we change our 

^dime but not our soul. Yet even to this there are 

^iBXceptions : for some there are, whose grief, be it 

^lever so keen, is soothed by the constant succession 

of novel sights and sensations; but there are others 

^th whom grief is tenacious and will not let go his 

hold, clinging to them as the ghastly Pilgrim clung 

to Sintram, not to be shaken off. 

And thus it was with Agnes: her mother had 
planned their journey simply for her sake, and she 
had acquiesced willingly, even appearing to derive 
pleasure from its anticipation. But when the day of 
their departure came there was a a heavy weight at 
her heart and a mournful shadow in her eyes, though 
she tried to smile it away. And it never left them 
during the days that followed ; whether they gazed 
on the hoary white-robed Alps, the brown sun-dried 

AA 
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Italian hills with their dusty olive-groves, the fair 
Italian cities. with their sunny, noisy, crowded, 
crooked streets, their shady churches and sweet 
solemn bells whose voice rose above the clamour 
and bustle of life, calling the thoughts heavenwards. 
Amidst all wonders, ancient and new, and all sights 
of beauty in nature and art, Agnes preserved the 
same quiet bearing, so even and subdued that it 
seemed as if it must be enjoyment or weariness. 
Often her mother wondered what she could be 
thinking of, as she remained silent for long intervals 
in the comer of the carriage, and looking neither 
to the right nor to the left. Lady Margaret, who 
blamed herself for all that had happened, watched 
anxiously every expression of her child, and was 
more lavish than ever of affection towards her ; and 
Agnes' face would brighten up when she met her 
mother's glance, and she would smile and speak in 
her own simple cheerful way. And thus they drew 
near Rome. 

It was their last day's journey; and while their 
horses were being changed, Agnes, impatient at the 
delay, walked on to where she could catch the first 
glimpse of St. Peter's, Like a small round speck 
the mighty dome rose before her in the distance, 
across miles of flat brown desolation, standing out 
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against the bare ugliness of earth and the cloudless 
glory of the blue firmament. 

And as Agnes saw it, her eyes lighted up and 
her heart bounded, as thousand hearts have bounded 
and will bound, at sight of that city whose charm 
and whose power alike defy time. How she strained 
her eyes, as if they could never gaze enough, and 
how strangely fluttered her spirits were as they 
approached the Eternal City I Then to that day of 
thrilling excitement succeeded others of an interest 
more calm, but not less real; and amidst all the 
thoughts and feelings with which they were firaught, 
Agnes felt her life intensified. The mighty majesty, 
the subhme memories of the place drew her out of 
herself. She was surrounded and penetmted by an 
atmosphere loftier than her own wants and wishes. 
The shadow of the Past was on her, deepening that 
other shade she had felt ; every thing aroimd soft- 
ened and elevated her grief. 

The solemn shrines, brilliant with all the earth 
can yield of beauty in art, and adorned with the spoils 
of a vanquished paganism, told of the vital force, the 
enduring power of her religion; while the crumbling 
ruins — the wondrous wreck of a mighty empire- 
daily before her eyes, spoke more eloquently than 
words of the instability of all that is human. 
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And then the cnrrent of modem life, so quaint^ 
BO varied, so novel, that flowed past, conld not but 
beguile her thoughts. Bnt most of all did the 
splendid manifold charities of Rome fill her with 
joyous wonder. That divine instinct of intelligence 
and sympathy which has provided a solace for every 
human misery and a remedy for every human want, 
which, encircling man's life with its solicitude, 

' Le revolt an beroean, et Tacoompagne k la tombe.' 

She felt that she was in her Father's house, and in 
all its glories she had a part. 

She was no longer unhappy in the old restless 
way; she was gentle and full of thought, but a sweet 
calmness had settled on her mind, and was reflected 
in her face; never before had it shone with such 
beauty: the beggars loimging in the sim would 
raise themselves up as she passed by, and muttered 
to each other, * Che viso ctangelo /' Her mother saw 
the change, and was glad. 

One day they were walking in the park of the 
Villa Borghese ; the golden-red leaves fluttering to 
their feet one by one, and contrasting with the grass 
— firesh in the verdure of the second spring — and the 
dark glossy evergreens ; while the few wild flowers 
that had lingered throughout the summer hidden from 
'day's garish eye,' in shady nooks and dells, gave a 
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faint perfume to the air, which seemed to glisten 
with gossamer threads. Agnes said earnestly : 

* Well, I can understand how it is sweet to do 
nothing.' 

* You are the last person I should have expected 
to say so,' observed her mother; *you always pos- 
sessed a large amount of superfluous activity.' 

* Ah, yes ; you used to call me Martha in former 
days, mamma ; but I think I was more like Dante's 
Leah, who did nothing but gather flowers.' 

* Perhaps you were,' Lady Margaret rejoined, 
smiling ; she was thinking of St. Elizabeth, and the 
loaves which turned to roses. * But in what sense 
do you find it sweet to do nothing!' 

* I mean, that it is very pleasant to feel oneself de- 
veloping without effort, almost unconsciously, as one 
does here in Rome, where there is no pressing care, 
no absorbing occupation, but a constant flow of inner 
life that carries one along to some great end. When 
I was a child, mamma, you told me of some famous 
German who craved for the life of plants and birds 
and insects. It seemed a very wrong wish to me 
then ; but now I fancy he must have longed for such 
an existence as this, in which one imbibes noble in- 
fluences as the flowers drink in dew or air.' 

And so day aft^r day glided by in wandering be- 
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neath the ilex-shades of Roman yillas, in visiting the 
marvellous palaces of art, the glorious shrines where 
the relics of humble saints repose, and the lowly cells 
where they lived and died. And as yet all these 
things spoke peace to Agnes. Had her dream, then, 
quite vanished*? was that love which had seemed to 
fill her whole being dead and gone ? no, it never 
left her for a moment; it strengthened and expanded 
with her mind; secretly pervading every thought, 
and influencing every action. Half of her interest 
in all she beheld centred in the question, *What 
would he think of this V * How would that influence 
himf 

How she wished he could partake of the joy and 
gratitude with which Faith filled herl How she 
longed to partake with him this glorious inheritance 
handed down fi*om the Past I Ever and again the 
thought would recur : She was in her Father's house, 
and he was an outcast, self-banished. She would 
have been content that Lyfiton should forget her, if 
she had deemed that could make him happy; but 
she feared lest that forgetfulness should foster and 
harden his self-sustaining pride; while she could 
barely endure to think of his remembering her with 
the pain it cost her to remember him. 

She spent many hours amidst the mouldering 
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walls that were once Nero's Golden House, and 
among the tombs on the Appian Way; and those 
hours flew slowly over Agnes' head, for they as- 
sumed the leaden wings of grave musing. She would 
sit on some broken monmnental colimm, gazing over 
the brown sea-like Campagna with awe-struck eyes 
and clasped hands, that seemed a mute prayer. 
With her youthful appearance and well-chosen dress, 
she did not ill represent earthly hope surrounded 
by the relics of the past, and looking wistfully into 
the future. What her mind dwelt on at such times 
none, not even her mother, ever knew : perhaps she 
could not herself have told; she never seemed to 
mark how time sped when in these moods, nor to 
heed anything that was near. 

Of what could she think. save of the truth these 
ruins are ever proclaiming? for theirs is not a * voice* 
less woe.' Great thoughts which had dawned on 
her before ; aspirations which had wearied her heart 
by their vastness; memories, regrets, fears, hopes, 
all assmned a more distinct form, all mingled in 
that strange ever- varying phase of mind we call a 
day-dream. And at this time she often thought of 
the voices she had been wont to hear in childhood ; 
they were speaking to her more near, murmuring to 
her softly yet clearly, and this was what they said : 
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^Look around upon thiB earth, cncxunbered by the 
relic8 of past greatnefls, and say, of all tiiat was 
founded in strength, what remains erect? See the 
Cross in the Coliseum, implanted in the soil that 
once drank the martyrs' blood: and see the statue 
of the Galilean Fisherman surmounting the column 
which a Roman emperor built to mark his tomb. 
A«k one of those pagmns from every nation under 
heaven who come to kiss the sepulchre of Peter and 
Paul, where repose the ashes of Romulus or Augus- 
tus t Then say which has had most influence on 
the world's destiny, — ^the proud or the despised, the 
mighty or the weak, the persecutors or the perse- 
cuted, force or sacrifice.' 

But the voices did not stop here; they spoke to 
her of yet deeper things, told of the world in its 
present state, showed her its festering wounds ; and 
when her heart was &int at their loathsomeness told 
her how they might yet be healed by the wine of 
heroism and the oil of meekness* 

Then the voices continued : 

*You see what the world has been and what it 
is ; what are the woes and wants of humanity, and 
what are their remedies, or rather what is the one 
only remedy for them. Will you be satisfied with 
this knowledge ? Will you not make use of it ? will 
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you not pour into those hideous wounds the mys- 
tical wine and oil? Why is your life spared, now 
that its brightness is gone ? Why, but that it may 
be henceforth a living sacrifice; that you may be- 
come one of those who divest themselves of all 
things, the better to wrestle with evil. Do not say 
you are but one; in that band each one is indeed 
a host ; for who can tell the power of sacrifice, or 
who can recount the good that springs fi'om a single 
act of self-denial? No, life is not itself worth living. 
Be wise, therefore, and live for others.' 

So this was what the wind had whispered to 
the pine-trees in those long years ago. 

But theirs was not the only memory that ap- 
pealed to Agnes. One day she awoke with her 
mind fall of one recollection, and it clung to her 
throughout all her occupations, nothing could pre- 
vent her thoughts recurring to the theme, and it 
swayed her imagination so completely that she felt 
a conviction Lyfflton could not be fer off: she scolded 
and laughed at herself alternately, but could not 
shake off the presentiment. She tried every means 
in her power to banish the fancy: she played, she 
worked, she read ; but her ideas refused to flow in 
any other channel; and giving up all hope of con- 
trolling them, she laid aside the volume she had 
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been turning over, and said, *I wish I could find 
anything to do that would interest me.' 

*You seem possessed by a restless spirit,' Lady 
Margaret said, wishing to laugh her into cheerfal- 
ness : * I strongly advise you to try if a good walk 
will not dispel the charm.' 

So Agnes went out, accompanied by her maid, 
and walked along the Appian Way. 

It was a gloomy day towards the close of No- 
vember; the sky was streaked with heavy masses 
of doud that drifted before the strong bitter north 
wind, now and then breaking to let the sun gleam 
through for a moment and disappear. Agnes walked 
rapidly to warm herself, and glanced over the monu- 
ments, and out across the Campagna, which looked 
more than ever stem and desolate. 

She walked on for a long time immersed in re- 
flection, nor did she notice how the shadows of the 
Sabine hills were lengthening across the Campagna. 
At last she stopped near the little church called 
*Domine, quovadisf 

Agnes well knew the beautiM legend of the 
place: how the trembling Apostle, as he fled from 
the ruthless city, met his Lord's rebuking glance, 
and hearing His words of meek reproach, retraced 
his steps, to encoimter imprisonment and martyr- 
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dom : and often she had visited the simple reve- 
rend shrine, and many a prayer had she offered up 
there. 

And now the rain-drops had begrm to fall slowly 
but heavily, like the precursors of a great storm ; 
the maid hastened back to fetch the carriage ; and 
Agnes entered the church alone. She glided towards 
the altar, and knelt down in adoration. She never 
raised her thoughts to Heaven but that one inten- 
tion was most present to her heart, one name most 
fervently on her lips. Need we say whose it was t 
To-day, however, some secret force impelled her, and 
she prayed as she had never prayed before. 

But Agnes was not the only one to seek shelter 
in the ancient church ; there was another who came 
that day an unwilling pilgrim to the shrine of St. 
Peter. 

By one of those strange chances which occur 
under some circumstances, it happened that Ralph 
Lyffton had arrived in Rome, and was wandering 
forth in the Appian Way, with his own gloomy 
thoughts for companions. Why had he come there ? 
What could he gain by it t Perhaps to see Agnes 
behind a convent-grating; perhaps to learn from 
her own lips that he was indifferent to her. And 
now the lowering sky made him look roimd for 
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refuge. There was none at hand save the gray 
old pile. 

He entered ; but stood as if rooted to the spot. 
There, in the midst of the church, alone, the light 
from the sanctuary-lamp falling on her bowed head, 
knelt Agnes. He had come all this way to see her, 
yet now that she was so near he scarcely ventured 
to approach. He paused irresolutely, went forward 
a few paces, and then drew back. She had heard 
his footsteps, and looked round ; in another moment 
he was beside her. 

* Why are you heret' she murmured, with a colour- 
less face and in a strange whisper. 

* Why, but because — 0, Agnes, tell me it is not 
true what I have heard,' he answered in a low hur- 
ried tone. 

* What have you heard V 

* That you were going 4© become a nun. 0, it 
cannot, it must not, be 'true. Say it is not.' 

*No,' she answered, *it4s not.' 

* Thank Heaven^ for that !' he exclaimed. ' Agnes, 
you will not persist in making us both miserable. 
How you feel I cannot know j but I do know you are 
sacrificing me to a chimera.' 

* No,' she said firmly ; * I am doing what is best 
for you — for both of us.' 
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* For yotirself perhaps/ he said angrily ; * but do 
not pretend to be consulting my benefit/ 

* There is nothing I wish for more than your hap- 
piness.' 

* But when it is in your own hands — ' 

* No, it is neither in my hands nor yet in yours. 
Yon are seeking what no creature can give you.' 

**But perhaps you could help me to find it/ 
She wrung her hands piteously. 

* No, no ; I am not good enough. I should lose 
peace myself, and could not help you to find it. Why 
do you come to torment me thus? Have I not told 
you we can be nothing to each other I The only 
thing for us is to forget the past.' 

* I crave your forgiveness,' he said. * I should not 
have intruded myself on your recollection. You are 
a saint, and should not be reminded of the existence 
of such a sinner as I am. Well, I thought saints 
were of a different mould; helpful and compassion- 
ate, grieving for the bad and for unbelievers ; but not 
contemning them. That's all changed now; your 
modem saints wrap themselves in their white gar- 
ments of holiness, and woe to the wretch who clings 
to them for help — there's contamination in the touch. 
No matter what becomes of him, so as his cries 
don't disturb their pious meditations. Well, I must 
thank you for showing me what a saint is like ; my 
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Tli^j w^re a]oDe in tlie drnrdL and Le ^cJK' in 
* voi/>j »^> C'l*sar witli tLe terrible di£iiiic&€5» Cff soanL 
iti^iit, tb^/fjj^i it wa« scaroelj raised, erenr ^ard vis 
nu'lfM^ tbroQ^ the ncose ollhe ram. v^dc^ b&d 
fi/yw \jhgun to defK^end in such torrentB as c*i>e aoij 
m^rN at t}iiCit HeaiM>D in ItalT. There wae ik> olher 
H^muA now, and it echoed loudlj through the chmdi 
an the heavy drops pattered, or rather crashed against 
the windows ; but neither of them heard it : perhaps 
if an earthquake had been rocking at their feet, the 
rnig^jtjr crmvuhdon would have been unheeded br 
them. 

Agnes had remained dumb and motionless, while 
his every word smote on her ear like repeated strokes 
on a Vjell ; and now that he had paused she neither 
spoke nor raised her eyes. 

This silence did not calm but goaded him; he 
went on with increased bitterness: ^One thing I 
must tell you, which will doubtless interest a mind 
90 well-regulated as yours* Perhaps it may please 
you to know, that if I once felt a respect for, a se- 
' cret yearning towards the religion you profess, it has 
been your privilege to change this feeling into the 
most intense aversion/ 

With a cry like that of a wounded creature, she 
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raised her face towards him ; for a moment her hand 
rested on his arm, while she said : 

* Hush, I can bear anything but this I' She was 
silent an instant, and then continued: 'Blame me, 
despise me, as much as you can; it matters little 
what you think of me; but do not — for your own sake 
do not — revile the Faith which may unite us in ano- 
ther world.' Then suddenly the gentle eyes brimmed 
with tears; and clasping her hands, she cried, *0 
Ralph, do not make me wish I had never seen you. 
Surely I have not done you so much harm,' 

He was touched and softened by her tone and 
her words. 

*No,' he said, speaking very low; *you have done 
me nothing but good. Since I loved you, I have 
known what it is to live. But not even for your 
sake can I change. If you felt for me one tenth part 
of what I feel for you, you would see that such an 
affection must preclude separation. You would not 
make me miserable for a fancy.' 

Agnes listened with a death-pale face ; her brows 
were knitted, and her lips tightly pressed together. 
How much or how little she wavered, we cannot tell ; 
on either side seemed nothing but unhappiness; a 
thousand wild solutions floated before her. that 
she might find the right one I 
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She raised her eyes and fixed them on the cross 
above the altar with an agony of supplication in her 
gaze. 

* Ralph,' she said, speaking slowly and with a 
slight trembling in her voice, * these are the last 
words I shall ever speak to you. If I have been 
selfish, I hope it is forgiven me ; for God knows it 
has cost me dear* I know that if my dying could 
avail to your welfare, I would willingly give up my 
life. But your wife I cannot be ; to neither of us 
could it bring aught but misery. Some day you will 
see this too. Everything human passes away ; and 
you will soon see how much there is that each of us 
can live for. When you will have found, as I am 
sure you will find, the truth you now grope for darkly, 
you will feel a happiness to which that we have both 
lost is but a small thing.' 

There was an intensity of resolution in those deep 
eyes, in that voice, faltering with its own earnest- 
ness, which subdued even his will. Reverently he 
kissed the hand she extended to him, and went 
out of the little church. But a flash of lightning 
made him pause on the threshold. In that strange 
moment which had been the crisis of their lives, 
neither had noticed the fierce storm which lowered 
above, nor the darkness that was fast closing over 
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the Campagna. Agned thought of her mother; and 
he noticed the weary, anxious expression that crossed 
her face. 

* The storm is only beginning ; there may be time 
to reach your home; I know the way — that is, if 
you will allow me,' he said hesitatingly. 

^ I would go anywhere with you,' she returned. 

And so through the storm and darkness these 
two walked onwards, neither speaking a word, nei- 
ther heeding the wild trouble of the elements, by 
reason of the greater trouble that was within their 
hearts. On they went, buffeted by the wind, the rain 
driving in their faces, every now and then a flash of 
Ughtning half blinding them: the storm had begun 
in good earnest. Agnes's hair was dripping wet, 
and her face grew pale and paler, while she shivered 
every moment ; but she seemed incapable of fatigue ; 
there was a strength within which would have car- 
ried her a long way farther ; but it was the strength 
of fever. 

* Shall we never reach a shelter!' she said at 
length. 

* There seems to be none near,' Lyfflon answered ; 
* but the rain is so thick, one can scarcely Bee. Do 
you think you can go any farther?' he asked, as he 
looked anxiously round. 

BB 
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' yes I' she answered wearily. 

He made her lean on him, and flong his doak 
over her shoulders. In this way they went on some 
way farther. But, little by little, Lyffton felt her 
clasp slackening on his arm ; and in a few moments 
Agnes had sunk on the ground. He placed her un- 
der such shelter as a half-ruined tomb afforded, and 
stood gazing out into the darkness, which had now 
settled around. In all his life he had never known 
such a cruel moment; and yet eurmounting it waa a 
sense of happiness in being able to watch over her 
even thus — they were not parted yet. As he stood 
there in an agony of impatience, watching for some 
sign of human neighbourhood, a distant tinkle of 
bells smote on his ear. Wondering, he listened, and 
presently heard the sound of wheels drawing near, 
and sent hia voice before to greet it. A rough Ca- 
labrian voice imswered ; its owner had come all the 
way to Rome with a cartload of wooL Could he 
give a place on his cart to a lady who was out in 
thestormt 

* SieurOy sieuroJ 

And in a second Agnes was placed reclining 
among the wool-padaSy under the quaint canopy of 
buffido-hide that stretched over the cart. Lyffton 
dambered up as best he could behind, and kept 
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watching the little golden head, that lay so weak 
and weary on no better pillow than one' of the packs. 
The storm was now abated, and a few sickly moon- 
beams, as they struggled through the clouds, showed 
him her face so pale, so blank of expression, save an 
unutterable weariness, that a cold numb pang struck 
to his heart. She opened her eyes, and seeing his 
look of anguish, smiled; but what a different smile 
to that he had once seen on her lips! She seemed 
to murmur something, and he bent down to listen, 
but could only catch the words, ' Health of the weak, 
comfortress of the afflicted, refuge of sinners, pray 
for him I' And as Lyffifcon heard these words, he 
ceased to listen, and buried his face in his hands. 
And so they went on, slowly, for the horse was tired, 
while the bells on the harness jingled drowsily, and 
the moon wandered through the murky sea of clouds 
above. Sad, dark, and cold seemed all things within 
and without. Thus they reached the house where 
Agnes and her mother dwelt. 



'It is nothing, mamma dearest. I am only a 
little chilled ; you'll see how well I shall be to-mor- 
row,' she said, more in answer to L^dy Margaret's 
looks than to her words. And then Agnes would 
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have said something else; but somehow she forgot 
how to say it ; and, indeed, she could not well re- 
member anything else that happened until she found 
herself in bed, and her mother bending over her and 
bathing her forehead. ^ Mamma,' she asked, ^ have I 
been asleep V 

* No, darling ; you were very tired and wet, and 
you fainted. But you feel better now, don't you t' 

' dear yes I I shall be able to get up to-mor- 
row.' This was said with a sigh, and then she closed 
her eyes. 

But when to-morrow came, Agnes was not able 
to rise ; nor yet the day after ; nor the day after that 
again. And she lay there so many days and nights, 
that she lost all count of time. That did not trouble 
her much, however ; her mind was so ftdl of other 
things. Sometimes it seemed as if she were a bird, 
and were longing to fly upwards, but could not be- 
cause 'she had caught one of her wings in a rose- 
bush, whose thorns were making it bleed. 0, how 
she struggled to free the poor bruised wing, as she 
looked up into the beautiful sky I Oftenest she fan- 
cied that she saw herself and Lyifton beside the sea. 
She was on a high rock singing to him, while the 
waves dashed around, with their deep rhythmical 
sound accompanying her voice ; and he on the sands 
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l>elow was gathering shells for her. Presently the 
sea would rise with a wild angry sweU, and the 
foaming waves, so stem and pitiless, would chase 
each other along the sand, and then withdraw ; but 
each time they came farther and farther along the 
shore, so that there was only a small strip of sand 
left for him to stand on. Then the waves rose with 
a mighty swell and a wild shout of triumph, and 
came foaming and thimdering to the very base of 
t;lie rock, and sucked him into the seething waters ; 
ajid she would wildly shout his name, and wring 
Iter hands. 

But why detail all the fancies that alternately 
possessed the poor fevered little head ? In each one 
the sea had its place, and seemed ever to divide 
them. And all around her there were soft voices 
and muffled footsteps. Grave physicians came, and 
dropped words of comfort; but few, and guarded 
by such cautious warnings, such pitying looks, that 
those who loved her feared to hope. 

Is it necessary to tell who was there day after 
day, hoping while hope there might be, questioning 
eagerly, yet shrinking from an answer! 

' She is quiet just now,' Lady Margaret said one 
day to Lyffion ; * I think she may be asleep.' 
* Does she ever speak of me V he asked. 
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' OfU^n, when the is wandering; nerer when her 
mind m clear. And indeed yon must not aak to see 
her : the leant excitement now would he more than 
nhe conld bear/ 

' But if it nhonld come to the worst, you will send 
for me — ^let me know, at least.' 

^I will/ And with this sad promise sounding 
Mtrangely in his ears, he went his way. 

Why should we follow him as he plodded about 
among the ruins in his lonely wretchedness ? Down 
there by the old sunken Forum, on whose squalid 
degradation the sun was shedding its brightest rays, 
gilding the rubbish-piled, unsightly cattle-maxket as 
it hud onoe gilded the stateliest spot on earth, where 
tnot 

* The oommonwealfh of kings, the men of Borne/ 

past the broken vaults of the Temple of Peace, on 
where the Arch of Constantine stood, like a frame 
onclosing within it the blue laughing sky, and the 
dark stretch of country beyond. But he heeded 
none of these things ; he was in no mood to muse 
or moralise; there was before him the vision of a 
great somm. compared to which all he had snflFered 
setniuHi as nothing. He felt he would willingly en- 
dwrt> twiw as much, that he would be content nev« 
to sw Agnes— never to speak one word with her 
^K^u~ir only ehe might Eve. Ah I however it may 
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seem to us in the noonday of Kfe, with a long pro- 
spect of troubles and cares whichever way we look 
— ^howsoever we may sigh for rest, looking up from 
the thick of this hard-fought battle of good and ill — 
yet death, when it comes, is indeed the chiefest, as 
it is the commonest, sorrow in this valley of tears. 

How long Lyffton wandered thus aimlessly about 
he never knew; but as he found himself again in 
the city, turning once more down the familiar street, 
he saw a priest arrayed in the sacred vestments 
enter a house — the house. He could not choose but 
to follow; and how leaden his feet felt as he as- 
cended the stairs I The priest went into the sick- 
room, Lady Margaret came out. He did not dare 
to question her; for he read the worst in her face. 
Agnes's last confession was not a long one ; and soon 
her mother was recalled to her side. 

A few minutes passed, during which Lyffton 
seemed to go through years of agony. Once more 
Lady Margaret came forth, and beckoned him in. 
He obeyed, and stood in the room where Agnes lay 
with the paleness of death upon her face ; her rosary 
was in her hand, and its ivory beads were not whiter 
than the fingers round which they twined. Her eyes 
met his, and no words could have spoken as they 
did then. 
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'Will you give me my Imitation, mother?' she 
said, speaking with evident effort. 

Her mother gave it to her in silence. 

' Dearest Ralph/ she said more faintly, ' I wished 
to see yon again, because I had a favour to ask of 
you-to keep this, and study it sometimes for my 
sake.' While thus speaking she was busy turning 
over the leaves of the book. *See here,' she said, 
and pointed to a passage where the page was marked 
with a single shining thread of her hair. 

He bent down and read : * Truth, my God, make 
me one with Thee in everlasting charity.' He raised 
the book and the thin transparent hand that held it 
to his lips. She tried to speak, but her voice failed 
her ; her head sank back on the pillow. A strange 
smile shone on her face, wavered, flitted; and the 
deep brown eyes closed, and the sweet face was fixed 
in the tranquil beauty of death. 

And now, what does there remain to sayt On 
the grief of those to whom the gentle girl had been 
all in all, we cannot dwell; it is a memory which will 
last them through life. Yet a few last words remain 
to be said of the other personages of our story. 

A glorious autumnal sunset is glowing on tree 
and glade at Nettley as we see it for the last time. 
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The air seems fall of a golden haze, and not a breeze 
stirs to shake the russet leaves from the brandung 
oaks and ehns; the deer lie on the smooth turfy 
glades basking in the rich mellow light which seemB 
to set the mullioned windows in a blaze, and hovers 
like a rainbow over the snowy spray of the fomitain. 
On the terrace stand two persons who have some- 
how grown famihar to us, and in whom we hope that 
others also take an interest, for they are Johnnie and 
Beatrice Carewe. Is it necessary to relate in detail 
how the course of true love ran smooth at last^ and 
how Beatrice was allowed to cast in her lot with that 
of one so indifferently provided with the gifts of for- 
tune as Johnnie then was? I think, with the know- 
ledge we have of the in^viduals concerned, it is by 
no means inexplicable. (M course, it so happened 
that Johnnie Care we,- despite the claims of business, 
found frequent opportunities of being wherever Lady 
Beatrice was: aad, of eoursQ, two people who had 
been so constantly in eacdi other's thoughts, and had 
caused each other so* many and' so varied emotions 
could not be long without discovering the real state 
of their feelings;^ Johmiie knew that all past chances 
had only endeared I^ady Beatrice to him more than 
ever ; but of her sentiments he was by no means cer- 
tain ; and considering the loss of his property as an 
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insurmountable barrier between them, he resolved 
to break off all intimacy with her family. Tet he 
must needs inform her of this resolution, and of his 
reasons for it ; in short, discover his whole heart to 
her. ^ And now, Lady Beatrice, you will understand 
why — ^in feict, that the less I am in your society the 
better. It will be kindness to send me from you.' 

Perhaps Beatrice wasn't of that opinion ; at least 
she did not express it ; she only uttered one word — 
' Johnnie I' she said ; and that simple name i^oke 
volumes. After that there was no more misunder- 
standing. 

Lady Mount Alton was in great doubt and con- 
sternation, as we inay imagine; but Lord Mount 
Alton persisted in seeiiig no objection to the mar- 
riage. * He has behaved so irell^ that even if he 
were a beggar, Beatrice should mcurry him.' But in 
reality Johnnie wds far from being a beggar; hia 
own exertions had secured for him an independence, 
which, though small as compared with his former 
fortune, would not have been contemptible in other 
eyes than those of Lord Mount Alton. 

* It is not what I might have looked forward to 
for you, Beatrice,' said the Earl ; * still I am better 
pleased than if it were HelvellyH.' 

The world marvelled much at the marriage, and 
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said all sorts of good-natured things; but our friends 
were not likely to be influenced by the fear of Mrs, 
Grundy. So Beatrice and Johnnie stood together 
on the terrace at Nettley this particular evening; 
they were silent, looking at the &miliar landscape 
that recalled so many memories to them. Presently 
Beatrice says : 

*Do you know I have heard some news — very 
imexpected news — of an old friend of ours t that 
is, not exactly of yours, but of mine. Guess who it 
is.' 

He smiled, as he uttered with mock mystery the 
word * Effingham.' 

She gave a littie assenting nod. 

'Well, what has he done; not shot himself I 
hope r * 

' He has done nearly as bad ; gone and married a 
Miss Bamett.' 

' You don't say so? I am afraid he would never 
have taken such a course but for the news he re- 
ceived lately/ Johnnie said smiling. 

' 0, 1 hope not!' Beatrice exclaimed; ^it can't be 
so ; for he knew I never liked him — ^that is, as much 
as he liked me.' 

* Well, I only wish he may be as happy as some 
others that I know o^' said Johnnie ; and a bright 
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smile on Beatrice's ieyoe showed she understood and 
echoed the wish. 

Andy all things considered, it has been well fid- 
filled. Effingham can now look back on past days 
without bitterness, and with a sense of thanksgiving 
that he is none the worse for them. The gentle 
chivalrous nature has not been warped or soured; 
it has been rendered somewhat more firm and con- 
sistent. Yet there is a danger of his carrying into 
public affairs the old leaven of changefulness that 
was so hurtful to him in private life. During the 
time he was away from England his eyes were 
opened, and the infatuation that had held him 
passed away ; he saw that he had found that which 
was perhaps better worth possessing than what he 
had vainly sought for. Betwee& Elizabeth and him 
there is no longer a secret ; said both are prepared 
to accept an existence somewhat less bright, per- 
haps, than they may have dreamed, but as happy as 
mutual confidence and good-'will can make it. If a 
sadder, he is by far a wiser man than when he first 
saw Beatrice CareWe ; and he feels that his great 
mistake may feecome the blessing of his life. The 
too subtle sensibility of his character has effer- 
vesced once and for all; and he will henceforth 
devote to the triumph of his favourite ideas that 
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chivalrous devotion he once lavished on a single 
object. 

The prodigal Garrett Care we is now a most estim- 
able member of society, dividing his time between 
bis English and Irish estates, and carrying out pro- 
jects of benevolence, in which Lady Beatrice and 
Johnnie are his principal assistants. 

Lady Margaret still dwells at Mowton, in an at- 
mosphere of tranquil musing and quiet usefulness. 

Lord and Lady Mount Alton for the greater part 
of the year lead a life of stately seclusion at Nettley. 
But Lyifton seldom goes there : he has now no pri- 
vate life ; his activity seems to have increased ten- 
fold; and every hour is devoted to some public 
purpose. He gains wonderfully in importance, with 
a steady, scarce -perceptible advance. To all ap- 
pearance he is the same calm, self-reliant, judicious 
man we saw years ago seated among his books and 
papers. 3ut it is not so ; that little worn book with 
the golden thread of hair has never left him, nor 
ever will. From such a conflict of feeling as he 
has undergone, a man must emerge better or worse, 
stronger or weaker ; but he will never be the same. 



THE END. 
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